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Art. I.—EncuisH CoNnvICTS: WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 
WITH THEM. 


1. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the 16 & 17 Vict., cap. 99. 1856. 


2. Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on Trans- 
portation. 1861. 


3. Parliamentary Return of the Number of Convicts (out of the 
850 implicated in the recent disturbances at Chatham) who 
were removed direct from the Hulks to Chatham Prison, 
with the dates of removal; and the Initials, Crime, Sen- 
tence, and date of Conviction of each of the 850 Convicts so 
implicated ; the General Prison Character, and Class of, 
and the Amount of Gratuity credited to each to the 1st day 
of February, 1861 ; distinguishing also whether he was con- 
cerned in the Portland Mutiny. 1861. 


4. Notes on Colonel Jebb's Report against Intermediate Prisons, 
éc. By Captain WaLTER Crorton, C.B., Chairman of 
Directors of Irish Convict Prisons. Dublin: 1858. 


5. A Brief Description of the Irish Convict System. By 
CapTaIN WALTER CrorFTon, C.B., Chairman of the Directors 
of Irish Government Prisons. London: 1862. 


AY a period when the public mind is much alarmed as to our 
secondary punishments—when the press of all political 
parties unite in expressing an opinion that we have completely 


m failed in solving the difficulties of our position—it is neither un- 
timely nor unwise to endeavour to point out the very serious in- 
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consistencies into which we have fallen and floundered upon this 
‘ most momentous question of State policy. Itis our intention to 
record facts, and not to adduce speculative opinions ; for it is in- 
disputable that the experience of the past eight years has sufficed 
to produce results both in England and in Ireland which are in- 
telligible to the most ordinary capacity, and which assuredly 
speak too plainly to be either misundersteod or any longer ignored 
by our rulers. 

It will be remembered that in th. year 1858 there remained but 
one colony, Western Australia, which would receive our criminal 
population. We were thenceforward to liberate at home those 
convicts this colony could not or would not receive. The ques- 
tion was a very serious one to the public, for we had transported 
64,375 male and female convicts between the vears 1827 and 
1846; while it was known that the means of absorption in 
Western Australia were limited, and required to be husbanded 
with great care. 

The machinery existing in 1853 for dealing with our convicts 
was— 

Ist. The separate prison of Pentonville, or the first stage. 
2nd. The Public Works prisons, or second stage, holding from 
1500 to 1000 convicts in each establishment. 

The third stage had been the colonies in which the convicts 
were discharged with “tickets of leave.” This stage being 
forcibly abolished, it devolved upon us to provide a substitute. 
This was done by an Act passed in 1853 (16 & J7 Vict., cap. 99), 
and the promulgation of some new prison regulations. 

The Act of 1853 legalized the discharge at home, on “ tickets 
of leave,” of convicts under sentence of transportation, and the 
giving short fixed sentences of penal servitude for the future. It 
is well to note that on introducing this measure to the House of 
Commons on the 9th of August, 1853, Lord Palmerston, who 
was then Home Secretary, foresaw that suggestions and improve- 
ments would be necessary, and invited them. He stated:—“The 
whole system must be considered as an experimental one to a 
great degree ; and if in the working of it fresh suggestions should 
occur, or other improvements appear likely to be easily accom- 
plished, Her Majesty's Government would be most happy to 
receive any such suggestions from others, and profit by the 
lessons of experience. He believed, however, that on the whole, 
this was the best mode that could be devised to meet that great 
change in circumstances which prevented us from pursuing that 
course which had hitherto been followed.” 

In legalizing the issue of “ tickets of leave” at home, we were 
adopting a colonial practice, and from the endorsement upon the 
ticket, it might have been concluded that we had adopted the safe- 
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guard which in the colonies formed the most important portion 
of the system. The endorsement on each ticket issued in the 


United Kingdom is as follows :— 


Notice. 
1. The power of revoking or altering the licence of a convict will 
most certainly be exercised in case of his misconduct. 
2. If, therefore, he wishes to retain the privilege which by his good 
behaviour under penal discipline he has obtained, he must prove by 
his subsequent conduct that he is really worthy of Her Majesty’s 


clemency. 
3. To produce a forfeiture of the licence itis by no means necessary 


that the holder should be convicted of any new offence. If he associates 
with notoriously bad characters, leads an idle and dissolute life, or has 
no visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood, &c., it wil] be assumed 
that he is about to relapse into crime, and he will be at once appre- 
hended and recommitted to prison under his original sentence. 


In the colonies, the conditions as to misconduct were invariably 
enforced, as being a protection to the public, and a wholesome 
restraint upon the convict. But in a rich community like our 
own, presenting innumerable temptations to relapse, no such 
course was pursued; society was unprotected, and the criminal 
unrestrained. We naturally sought the solution of a practice which 
was apparently so contradictory to the principles of the “ ticket- 
of-leave system ;” and inquired whether any material change 
had been made in the training of the convict which would 
warrant the public in giving him employment when liberated, with- 
out the material safeguard afforded to the colonists. We ascertained 
that no change had been made to meet the very exceptional cir- 
cumstances which had been forced upon this country ; but that 
with regard to a class of prisoners which had received fixed 
sentences of penal servitude under the Act of 1853, the prison re- 
gulations had been altered to the extent of holding out the 
inducements of beer and puddings to those who conducted them- 
selves properly in prison. 

In vain was it pointed out by the late Rev. John Clay, the 
well-known and experienced chaplain of Preston Gaol, and by 
others, that this appeal to the low ground of the gratification of 
appetite, as an inducement to good prison conduct, was in itself 
calculated both to injure the convict and disgust the public. In 
Sir Walter Crofton’s “‘ Notes on Colonel Jebb’s Report against 
Intermediate Prisons,” a letter* will be found to have been 
addressed by the Directors to the Irish Government on this sub- 
ject, objecting to the introduction into the dietary of such 





* January 2nd, 1856. 
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luxuries as beer, puddings, &c. “The Directors protested against 
the adoption of this practice when recommended from England, 
and asserted that the Irish Government entirely concurred with 
them, and prohibited it. Time proved the injudiciousness of the 
regulation, for in the Annual Report of the Directors of English 
Convict Prisons for 1856, at page 164 the chaplain of Portland 
prison states: “This diminished industry and apathy in general 
demeanour are solely attributable to the substitution of eating, 
drinking, and clothing rewards for conduct and exertion, in lieu 
of earlier liberty. The incentives to virtue now offered to the 
convicts, although costly to the State, are not sufficiently esteemed 
to be operative for good. The old stimulant, a possibility of 
shortening the days of bondage, was costless and potent, correct in 
principle, although unfortunately somewhat extravagant in degree.” 

The governors of the Convict establishments also complained 
of the want of willing industry on the part of the convicts, who 
soon took a very active part in the proceedings by repeated 
mutinies and mutinous combinations in the different Public 
Works prisons. In the ships which conveyed our felons to 
Western Australia and to Bermuda, very serious mutinies also 
arose. The Bishop of Perth, in Western Australia, was unfor- 
tunate enough to be a passenger in one of these ships, and his 
description of the horrors of the voyage will be fresh in the recol- 
lection of most of our readers. Meantime, the public, whom it 
was all-important to conciliate, if the convicts were to be absorbed 
into the home community, looked aghast at what was taking 
place around them. Each mutiny in the prison, each outbreak 
in the convict-ship, widened further and further the gap which 
needed to be filled between the public and the liberated criminal. 
In vain did the principal director of the English convict-prisons 
assert in the public journals, and in his annual reports, that 
society had reason to be content with the operation of the 
“ ticket-of-leave system,” adducing statistics as to the revocations 
of licences confirmatory of his assertion. The public knew that 
the practice as to the revocation of licences was a stultification 
of the theory, and that consequently the per-centages of the revo- 
cations were no test whatever of the system. Moreover, they 
felt on all sides that they were robbed and garotted; that the 
police recorded awful proceedings on the part of these licensed 
desperadoes, and had no faith whatever in their amendment. It 
was not probable that, in the face of direct evidence to the con- 
trary, the public would accept the statistics placed before them 
for their comfort, without scrutiny. On examination, it was soon 


obvious that the most absurd and erroneous conclusions could be- 


drawn from the Directors’ statistics, published in their Report for 
1856, page 286. It is stated: “The number of discharges on 
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licence during the year, from both hulks and Chatham, has been 
306, making, in addition to 1283 previously discharged, a total 
of 1589. The revocations of licence have been 29; this number, 
added to 34 revoked in previous years, makes a total of 63.” 

Now, as Chatham prison had only been occupied for three 
months of the period, it is evident that nearly the whole of these 
convicts must have been liberated from the hulks, and that the 
hulk-training had produced these results, which very favourably 
compare with those produced from the improved prisons of Port- 
land ; for at page 188 in the same Report, it is stated that out of 
15738 discharged on licence ‘since the operation of the Act, 97 
licences had been revoked. If, therefore, we had accepted the 
revocation of licences as any test of the working of the system, we 
should have been forced at once to the conclusion that the hulk- 
training had been more satisfactory than that which had been 
given in the improved prisons. 

But we had been repeatedly informed that the hulk system was 
entirely detrimental to all improvement, and under that conviction 
had expended nearly a million of money in prison construction, 
&c. It was quite evident that the public could not be expected 
to place confidence in such unsatisfactory and unreliable data; 
indeed, so great were the evils, and so antagonistic to the system 
pursued was the opinion of the community, that in 1856 the Go- 
vernment was compelled to instruct a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons to inquire and report upon the operation of 
the Act of 1853. 

It is desirable that we should refer to the evidence given befure 
the Committee, in order to show that the public were not unrea- 
sonable in their hostility to the manner in which the liberation of 
the convicts had been carried out; for notwithstanding the assu- 
rances given by Sir JoshuaJebb, both in the Times and in his official 
Reports, of the complete success of the system, he expressed him- 
self hefore this Committee as being desirous of its discontinuance. 

Question (by Sir J. Pakington) 1258:—“TI understand your 
opinion to be, that although you consider the ticket-of-leave sys- 
tem to have been successful, inasmuch as only 8 per cent. have 
been known again to come within the grasp of the law, still you 
would prefer that hereafter all convicts serving their sentence in 
this country should rather be discharged at the end of a certain 
time absolutely, than be discharged with the check which a ticket 
of leave would establish ?” 

Answer (by Sir J. Jebb) 1258 :—“ That is my opinion.” 

On reference to the opinions given by Sir Joshua Jebb before 
this Committee (1257), it will be seen that he was desirous of dis- 
charging the convicts before the expiration of their sentences, 
without any check upon them. This opinion is again repeated by 
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him in his Annual Report for 1860 (p. xvii.), in which he quotes 
a communication made to the Home Secretary to the same effect. 
Such an opinion is difficult to reconcile with the vaguest idea that 
only 8 per cent. of ticket-of-leave convicts had been known to re- 
lapse, and of course tended still further to confirm the public in its 
judgment as to the unreliability of the statistics which were from 
time to time adduced. 

From the resolutions of the Select Committee in 1856, the 
principal of which are here given, it will be evident that the 
Committee, so far from wishing to withdraw restraint from the 
convict liberated on “ ticket of leave,” call special attention in 
their 12th, 15th, and 16th resolutions to the necessity which 
exists for enforcing the conditions of the licence, indicating at 
the same time the manner in which it should be done. The 
Home Secretary also, fortunately for the public, did not coincide 
with the opinion of Sir Joshua Jebb, and insisted on retaining 
the power afforded by the “ticket of leave ;’ very probably 
having a presentiment that at some future day it would be impe- 
rative upon him to exercise it for the protection of the public. 
As Sir Joshua Jebb in his Report for 1860 (written in 1861), at 
page xxxv. states that “A more strict enforcement of the condi- 
tions of the licence appears to be required,” we may assume that 
he has since become converted to the views of the Home Secretary. 

Referring to the evidence given before the Committee, it will 
be obvious, from that given by Police-serjeant Loome, that the 
public had not been unreasonable in refusing to attach value to 
the statistics of revocations, &c. of licences, officially set forth 
from time to time—he believed (2618) “ that where one convict 
was reformed 10 or 20 returned to their old habits again’—and 
(2620) “that they may commit 20 very serious offences before 
they are detected.” 

Taking into consideration the vast importance of preserving 
the only colonial outlet for our convicts which now remains to us, 
and the necessity which therefore exists for a judicious selection of 
those which are sent, it is most important to observe the conflict 
.of evidence as to the course which has been pursued. At 
Q. and A. 1347, Sir Joshua Jebb states that “the convicts 
selected for Western Australia were the best of owr men; they 
were selected for good conduct.” Before the conclusion of the 
labours of this Committee, a dispatch arrived from the Governor 
of Western Australia complaining on the part of the colonists 
of the impolicy of sending out such hardened miscreants as had 
arrived. Mr. Elliot, the Assistant Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, quotes (4031) from the Governor's dispatch, that (alluding 
to an enclosed return) “a perusal of this catalogue of frightful 
crime will, I think, satisfy any reasonable mind that association 
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with such miscreants is incompatible with the reformation of 
ordinary criminals, Norfolk Island, or other extra-penal establish- 
ment, has been hitherto the destination of this class of incorrigibles,” 
and “TI do not think that ordinary or average prison officers can 
be safely entrusted with the management and control of such 
men as those contained in the Return before adverted to.” This 
Return, which is attached to the Third Report of the Select 
Committee of 1856, contains the particulars of 52 convicts sent 
to Western Australia, who had been guilty of the most abominable 
crimes; of the most aggravated cases of burglary; and whose 
conduct even in prison had been for the greater part of a very 
outrageous description. 

This Report of the Governor of Western Australia is of course 
entirely in opposition to the evidence given by Sir J. Jebb before 
quoted.* Now this is not a subject which we can afford to 
treat very lightly; for if we consider it important to retain 
Western Australia as a convict outlet, we must be careful not to 
outrage the feelings of the colonists. However anxious some 
persons may be to abolish the practice of deporting convicts, it 
will be very generally admitted that, ‘in the first instance, it will 
be imperative upon us to place our “secondary punishments” 
at home on a more satisfactory footing, before we can dispense 
with so costly a luxury. In the reported evidence before the 
Transportation Committee of 1861 (Commons), it will be observed 
that Sir J. Jebb is of opinion (Ans. 296 and 298) that it is no 
matter of convenience to this country to have Western Australia 
as a colony to which convicts can be sent. The Committee were 
fortunately of a different opinion, and reported to that effect. 
We append the most important of the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee of 1856 :— 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE IN 1856. 


“5. That every punishment by penal servitude should include— 
first, a certain fixed period of imprisonment and hard labour on public 
works, to be undergone at all events; secondly, a further period, 
which should be capable of being abridged by the good conduct of the 
convict himself. 

“7. That with a view to give full effect to the principle indicated 
in Resolution 5, the sentences of penal servitude prescribed by the Act 
should be changed and lengthened, so as to be identical with the terms 
of transportation for which they are respectively substituted. 

“8. That the sentences of penal servitude now in force might be 
adopted, with some few changes, by the fixed periods recommended in 
Resolution 5. 





* The same statements are repeated to the Transportation Committee of 
1861, by Sir J. Jebb. 
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“9. That the scale of secondary punishment would be more com- 
plete if a shorter period of penal servitude than any now in force were 
enacted, as an intermediate sentence between the present term of ordi- 
nary imprisonment, nw gsually inflicted, and the former sentence of 
seven years’ transportation, or its equivalent. 

“11. That the system of licences to be at large, or tickets of leave, 
authorized by section 9 of the Act, has been too short a time in ope- 
ration in this country, to enable the Committee to form a clear and 
decided opinion either as to the effects which it has already produced, 
or as to its probable ultimate working. 

“12. That that system appears to be founded upon a principle wise 
and just in itself, viz., that of enabling a convict to obtain, by con- 
tinued good conduct while undergoing his punishment, the remission 
of a portion of his sentence, upon the express condition, however, that 
in case of subsequent misconduct, his liability to punishment shall 
revive for the residue of the term specified in the original sentence. 

“15. That to render this system of tickets of leave adapted both for 
the reformation of offenders and the interests of the public, the condi- 
tions endorsed upon the tickets of leave ought to be enforced more 
strictly than appears to have been hitherto the case. 

“16. That every convict, on his release with a ticket of leave, ought 
to be reported to the police of the town or district to which he is sent. 


The publication of the Resolutions of the Committee of 1856 
was followed by the Penal Servitude Act of 1857 (20 & 21 Vic. 
cap. 3), the principal features of which are— 

Ist. The substitution, in all cases, of sentences of penal servi- 

tude for those of transportation. 

2nd. The extension of the terms of penal servitude so as to 

make them correspond in duration with the terms of trans- 
portation to which convicts might formerly have been 
sentenced. 

3rd. The giving power to pass sentences of penal servitude of 

a shorter duration than the former minimum of transporta- 
tion, but not less than three years. 

4th. The giving power to remove convicts under sentence of 

penal servitude from this country to a colony, there to be 
dealt with in all respects as if they had been sentenced to 
transportation. 

In a circular memorandum (dated June 27th, 1857) sent by 
the Home Secretary (Sir George Grey) to the Judges, Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions, and Recorders, setting forth detailed expla- 
nations of the manner in which sentences of penal servitude would 
for the future be carried out, and the proportionate remissions 
which would be given in the cases of well-conducted convicts; it 
is stated— 

“ Although there may be cases in which it will be expedient, in the 
exercise of the power created by sec. 9, 16, & 17 Vict. cap. 99, to qua- 
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lify the remission of a portion of the sentence by the grant of a licence 
to be at large in the United Kingdom, or any part thereof, revocable 
at her Majesty’s pleasure, it is not intended, generally, to exercise this 
power in the case of the remission of a portion of the sentence to which I 
have referred.” . 


It will be observed that this regulation is distinctly opposed to 
the 12th, 15th, and 16th resolutions of the Committee before 
quoted, and altogether ignores the value to the public of a re- 
straint being placed upon the liberated convict during the unex- 
pired portion of his sentence. In Sir Joshua Jebb’s Report for 
1860, page 17, he states that “The question arose, alluding to 
the Act of 1857, whether the release should be free, or with a 
ticket of leave. The latter was determined upon, though I con- 
fess to have felt doubtful of the policy.” It appears, therefore, 
that the Home Secretary, fortunately for the public, acted in op- 
position to the opinion of Sir Joshua Jebb, and reversed the 
practice intended in the above regulation, by making general 
what was to have been exceptiunal. 

It is probable that Sir George Grey could not close his eyes 
to the satisfactory results which were produced in Ireland by a 
well-administered “ ticket-of-leave” system ; and that as a Minister 
he felt that some consideration should be shown for the public, 
ere he turned loose thousands of convicts, liberated before the 
expiration of their sentences, without the most remote possibility 
of checking their misdeeds; he therefore wisely retained the 
“ticket of leave,” as a power still latent, it is true, but capable 
of being rendered active at any moment. 

Let us now understand clearly the practice pursued under the 
Act of 1857, viz., that convicts who conduct themselves properly 
in prison are liberated with a “ ticket of leave” at certain propor- 
tionate periods of their sentences, instead of being set free at the 
same time, as recommended by Sir J. Jebb, without any check, 
or possibility of a check, being instituted for the protection of 
the public. It will be obvious that a very great necessity existed 
to make the convicts sentenced to penal servitude under the Act 
of 1853 very clearly understand that sentences of penal servitude 
under the Acts of 1853 and 1857 were two very different things ; 
for under the former Act no remissions were allowed. Moreover, 
it had been officially stated that the convicts sentenced under the 
Act of 1853 to penal servitude had repeatedly mutinied, and were 
unwilling to labour, because they were dissatisfied with their 
position as compared with the convicts under sentence of trans- 
portation ;* but that latterly they had been made fully to under- 





* Annual Report for 1856. Directors of Convict Prisons. 
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stand that they would not receive any remission whatever. It 
was imperatively necessary therefore, that the convict sentenced 
to four years’ penal servitude under the Act uf 1853 should not, 
without explanation, be allowed to compare his position with the 
convict sentenced to four years’ penal servitude under the Act of 
1857, who, through good conduct in prison, would be allowed nine 
months’ remission of his sentence. He should have been informed 
that his standard of comparison would be the convict sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude under the Act of 1857 ; this enact- 
ment carrying out the resolutions of the Select Committee of 
1856, “That sentences should be lengthened and made identical 
with the terms of transportation formerly in use, 7. e., seven years’ 
penal servitude instead of seven years’ transportation.” Unex- 
plained in this manner, the convicts would naturally be actuated 
by a feeling of injustice entirely subversive of order and disci- 
pline in the establishments. 

In September, 1858, another very formidable revolt took place 
at Portland Prison. The public will well recollect the graphic 
description which was given in the Zimes by an “ Eye-witness.” 
It was fortunate that the Government had received an intimation 
of the intended rising some days before it took place, and by a 
judicious placing of 200 civil guards and 150 of the Wexford 
militia, were enabled to place the herd of convicts under the con- 
trol of bayonets and a cross fire. Even with foreknowledge of 
the event and these judicious arrangements, it was the fourth day 
before the conspiracy could be considered as put down. The 
alarm felt in the neighbourhood of such a gigantic establish- 
ment of evil-doers may be well imagined, and was clearly evinced 
in the columns of the local journals. The Globe (September 
28th, 1858) stated that ‘‘the event came as a most dramatic 
commentary on a controversy which we had noticed a very short 
time before ; we allude to the published comments and replica- 
tions of Colonel Jebb and Captain Walter Crofton, on the 
English and Irish systems of convict prisons,* systems which 
stand perfectly independent in their administrations, and are 
based on principles materially different.” In this controversy 
Captain Crofton had set forth the impolicy of massing criminals 
together in such large establishments. Colonel Jebb had advo- 
cated the practice, and reported that new hopes, new resolutions, 
and better feelings had been imparted to the prisoners by the 
system, and quoted “ Vern Hill,” at Portland, as being capable 
in an afternoon of being turned into an establishment similar to 
those which had met such general approval in Ireland. It was 





* Captain Crofton’s Notes on Colonel Jebb’s Report against Intermediate 
Prisons, August, 1858. 
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at “ Vern Hill,” within a few weeks of the publication of this 
report, that the revolt commenced. It has been stated by Sir 
Joshua Jebb, in his Report for 1860, page xvii., that this out- 
break at Portland was attributable to the penal servitude pri- 
soners sentenced under the Act of 1853 not being liberated on 
licence as they had been led to suppose would be the case. 
Whatever reason may have existed for the outbreak, it had a very 
serious effect on the public mind, following as it did in the train 
of other revolts and mutinies. But we had not yet attained to 
the culminating point of danger to which we might be brought 
through the indiscriminate massing of our convicts in large esta- 
blishments. It was reserved for Chatham convict-prison to de- 
monstrate to the public, in February, 1861, that this system was 
not only replete with peril to the community, and very seriously 
detrimental to the convicts themselves, but that it effectually 
blinded the officials as to the results of their own management. 
From the published accounts of this revolt, it was quite clear that 
we were alone indebted to the fact of Chatham being a large 
garrison town, and to the arrangements made by Major-General 
Eyre, that the convicts had not pdssession both of the prison 
and a portion of the town. It was found absolutely necessary 
to ocenpy the convict establishment with a large military force 
for a considerable time after the suppression of the mutiny, and 
it is to be devoutly wished that this protection to the inhabitants 
has not yet been withdrawn. 

In reply to questions put to the Home Secretary in the House 
of Commons, in February, 1861, endeavouring to elicit some 
explanation of the cause of so serious a state of things, Sir G. 
C. Lewis stated that he had been informed that it was attributable 
to the circumstance of the hulk prisoners having been all removed 
to Chatham prison, and to the fact of the convicts who were con- 
cerned in the Portland mutiny having also been transferred to 
that establishment. Fortunately for the public, this error and 
many others have been removed at the same time by the 
publication of a Parliamentary Return moved for by Mr. Childers 
(Address, February 26th, 1861), viz.—‘‘ Returns of the Number 
of Convicts (out of the 850 implicated in the recent disturbances 
at Chatham) who were removed direct from the Hulks to Chatham 
Prison, with the Dates of Removal :” “ And the Initials, Crime, 
Sentence, and Date of Conviction of each of the 850 Convicts so 
implicated ; the General Prison Character, and Class of, and the 
Amount of Gratuity credited to each to the Ist day of February, 
1861; distinguishing also whether he was concerned in the Port- 
land Mutiny.” 

This Return contains the elements of much information as to 
the effects of the English convict system, and merits minute 
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scrutiny on the part of the public. In the first place, we find 
the Home Secretary to have been misinformed in attributing the 
outbreak to the circumstances of the convicts having been removed 
from the Woolwich hulks to Chatham prison, or to the presence 
of the Portland mutineers ; for the Return states that although 
689 convicts were received from the hulks at Woolwich at the 
opening of the prison, all of them had been since disposed of. 
It is true that 183 convicts, who had returned from Bermuda 


and Gibraltar, formed a part of the 850 implicated in the out- — 


break, but as 179 out of the 183 convicts had only been in 
Chatham prison for between three and four months before its 
occurrence, it would be simply absurd to attribute much to their 
influence. With regard to the bad example afforded by the 
aig of the Portland mutineers, as there appears by the 

eturn to have been only one concerned in the revolt, we dismiss 
this supposition on the part of the Home Secretary without com- 
ment. Out of the 850 convicts implicated in the mutiny, 780 of 
the number are returned as well-conducted, viz., 73 of exemplary 
conduct, and 640 as of “ very good” and “ good” conduct. Now, 
as indicating the discipline of the convict establishments, this 
mutiny is a very remarkable result, because it clearly demon- 
strates that the basis on which the characters are estimated is 
perfectly unreliable, and very seriously calculated to mislead the 
authorities in the training of the convicts, and in liberating them 
on “ tickets of leave.” It is unreasonable to suppose that the 
tests by which characters are determined can be sound, when we 
find so vast a number as 730 convicts returned as well conducted, 
and yet implicated in the mutiny. But on examining this Return, 
we find other statements which appear equally irreconcilable 
with the practice of deterring evil-doers. We find the solitary 
Portland mutineer (J. M. at page 4) returned as a bad character, 
but with a gratuity of £7 9s. 3d. due to him, although he had 
only been three years and ten months in prison. There are very 
many similar cases of bad and indifferent prison characters with 
large gratuities credited to them. These are no trifling conside- 
rations, for they are obviously at the root of our mutinies and 
our misunderstandings, and of the entire alienation of public 
opinion from the convict system of England. 

It was stated officially at the time, that a large number of 
licences belonging to the mutineers were actually in the hands of 
the Governor of the prison at the time of the outbreak, and were 
about being issued to them. As the licences or “ tickets of leave” 
are invariably issued according to the “ prison character” of the 
convicts, it is important to observe how very much the public 
are dependent upon the genuineness of the tests upon which 
prison characters are based; and why they naturally turn from 
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the misdeeds of “ ticket-of-leave convicts” to the scrutiny of a 
convict system which has liberated them before the expiration 
of their sentences, and the details of which, by the aid of Mr. 
Childers’s Return, have for the first time been realized. In a 
General Order to the convicts which is attached to this Parlia- 
mentary paper and issued by Sir Joshua Jebb on the 18th 
February, 1861, he states that “the many advantages which have 
been extended to them in stages, gratuities, and classes are 
merely matters of indulgence, and are not in any respect neces- 
sary parts of convict discipline ;” and “ that they have been most 
kindly sanctioned by the Government as an encouragement to 
that good conduct and industry which the law gives it power to 
enforce, and with the hope of producing a feeling of gratitude, 
and a contented and submissive temper and condition of mind, 
but these hopes have been most cruelly disappointed.” It is 
therefore not only the public which has been angry at the result 
of the gratuities, &c., for which they have paid so enormously ; 
but the chief administrator himself acknowledges that his hopes 
have been most cruelly disappointed. He states that these 
gratuities, &c., are merely matters of indulgence, and are not in 
any respect necessary parts of convict discipline. We find, 
moreover, in this Return, that very considerable gratuities, which 
are merely matters of indulgence, are given to badly-conducted 
convicts, although they are not necessary parts of convict dis- 
cipline ; and in vain do we seek the solution on any intelligible 
grounds. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the English practice 
with regard to “ tickets of leave.” We find the leading journals* 
of the country of all political shades of opinion, calling the serious 
attention of the Government to the impunity with which “ ticket- 
of-leave” convicts carry on the criminal trade, and to the fallacy 
of a convict system which admits of such a result. It is unde- 
niable that their holders are, by their garotting and systematie 
robberies, become a terror to the country. Moreover, that from 
the want of systematic registration, these old offenders are enabled 
to avail themselves of the Criminal Justice Act of 1855, and by 
pleading “ guilty” receive short sentences of imprisonment, within 
the period of their original and yet unexpired sentences. 

The Chaplain of Horsemonger Lane Gaol, in a letter to the 
Times on the 14th August last, complains that “ this Act is a 
boon of which old offenders constantly avail themselves.” The 
chief constables of police report that the commission of crime is 








* The Spectator, Economist, Saturday Review, London Review, The Times, 
Morning Herald, Morning Post, Daily News, The Globe, The Daily Telegraph, 
and The Standard. 
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materially furthered by the impunity with which “ ticket-of-leave” 
men are allowed to be at large. The Rev. Sydney Turner, the 
Inspector of Reformatory Schools, in his Reports for 1860 and 
1861, calls the attention of the Government to the circumstanée 
that the immunity of ticket-of-leave convicts injuriously affects the 
beneficial results of the reformatory schools. If any further proof 
were required of a fact which is palpable to the whole country, 
it would be afforded by referring to p. 143 of a pamphlet written 
by four Visiting Justices of the West Riding Prison at Wake- 
field, entitled ‘‘ Observations on the Treatment of Convicts in 
Treland, with some Remarks on the same in England” (Simpkin 
and Marshall, 1862). For the purpose both of realizing our 
present position, and of ascertaining whether the public have 
correctly concluded that our secondary punishments have failed 
in England since 1853, we present a mung review of the fore- 
going facts :— 

1. We have had very serious outbreaks in our convict establish- 
ments from time to time; and of a nature so formidable as to 
alarm the public, without whose propitiation it is vain to expect 
the absorption of the liberated convict into the labour-market. 

2. Some of the earlier outbreaks were attributed by the officials 
to the circumstance that the convicts sentenced to penal servitude 
under the Act of 1853, had been led to suppose that they would 
receive remissions of their terms of sentence; whereas, at the end 
of 1855, they were informed officially, and the public were in- 
formed by Sir J. Jebb in the Times, that convicts so sentenced 
must serve out their whole time of servitude. This decision was 
insisted upon, although the governors of the prisons reported the 
existence of discontent, caused by a misapprehension on the part 
of this class of convicts, which was subsequently evinced by 
mutinies. If there were no grounds for misapprehension, the 
authorities were quite right to insist upon carrying out the inten- 
tion of the statute at all risks; and they did so. It is at all 
events quite evident that no misapprehension could exist in the 
minds of the convicts sentenced after the explanation made by 
the Government at the end of 1855. They could have no claim 
for remission whatever. It is scarcely credible, but it is true, 
that notwithstanding the persistent vindication of the principle of 
the statute, and the official announcement that there would be no 
remission of sentence, we have reversed our procedure, and we 
have, in 1862, released the very same class of convicts—i.e., those 
sentenced under the Act of 1853—on “tickets of leave,” before 
the expiration of their sentences. 

3. The statistical returns which have been adduced to show the 
public that the “ ticket-of-leave system” should be considered 
satisfactory, have been shown to be unreliable; so little confi- 
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dence had the Chief Director (Sir J. Jebb) in them, that he stated 
he considered the system had better be changed, and the convicts 
liberated BEFORE the expiration of their sentences, without any 
check whatever.* 

4. The opinion of the Chief Director appears, by his Report for 
1860 (p. xxxv.) to have again experienced a change, for he there 
recommends “a more stringent enforcement of the conditions of 
the licences.” 

5, Although it is extremely desirable to preserve Western Aus- 
tralia as an outlet for our convicts, our policy has been marked 
by great carelessness, and some very reprehensible and incon- 
ceivable blunders: this is evinced by the conflict of evidence ad- 
duced before the Committees of 1856 and 1861; between Sir J. 
Jebb’s assertion that he had selected the best convicts for that 
colony, and the Report and Returns of the Government of 
Western Australia, indisputably proving that the reverse had 
been the fact. 

6. The system of training and tests of character which could 
produce such a result, as that 730 out of the 850 convicts impli- 
cated in the mutiny at the Chatham convict-prison should be 
recorded as good prison characters, must be utterly unre- 
liable. 

7. We have liberated our convicts on “ tickets of leave” in vast 
and cumulative numbers, in a rich country, replete with tempta- 
tions, and have taken no precautions either to protect the public 
or to deter the offender by the prospect of speedy detection and 
increased punishment. The result has been to outrage public 
opinion, render life and property insecure, and to confirm the 
criminal in his evil practices through the impunity with which he 
is suffered to follow his vocation. 

8. We have very seriously erred in alike ignoring for so many 
years the resolutions of the Committee of 1856, recommending 
the supervision of ticket-of-leave convicts, and the testimony to 
the soundness of those resolutions—testimony the validity of 
which is proved by many years’ experience in Ireland. We have 
also erred in having preferred to rely upon the value of statistics 
based upon unsatisfactory data—statistics to which the public 
have long since ceased to attach any value. 

9. Notwithstanding the institution of Reformatory Schools, 
eight years since, at a great expense to this country, our laxity 
of procedure with regard to our convicts has been the means of 
materially affecting their beneficial results. The Criminal Justice 
Act of 1855, before alluded to, notoriously sentences “ old offen- 
ders” to short terms of imprisonment, because systematic records 





* Committee, 1856; and Letter to Sir George Grey, July, 1856. 
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of former convictions are not forthcoming. The allowed costs to 
witnesses, especially prison officers, in cases of prosecution, also 
are so meagre as to defeat the ends of justice. 

10. By the judicial statistics for 1861, we find that notwith- 
standing the establishment of Reformatory Schools as means for 
diverting criminals from the convict prisons, a greater number 
were sentenced to them in 1861 than in the years 1858, 1854, and 
1855, prior to the operation of those schools; and that during 
1861, burglaries had increased 40°9 per cent., house-breaking 
56°4 per cent., and robbery and attempts to rob by persons armed 
in company, &c., 31°0 per cent. 


We submit, from the foregoing statements, that it is indispu- 
table that our policy upon this grave question has been one marked 
by contradictions, inconsistencies, and short-sighted expediency— 
a moral and a financial blunder; when we find, as at the present 
time, the public becoming more apprehensive, and the liberated 
convict more daring and audacious, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that a fallacious theory or mal-administration, or both, must 
have brought about this state of things, which is at once so de- 
plorable and discreditable to us. 

Let us now examine a very different procedure under the same 
statutes in Ireland :— 


“ The ‘ Irish Convict System’ may be briefly described as follows :— 


“First Stage.—Separate imprisonment in a cellular prison at 
Mountjoy, Dublin, for the first eight or nine months of the sentence. 
Whether the period is eight or nine months, or even longer, depends 
upon the conduct of the convict. If his conduct is quite unexcep- 
tionable, he is entitled to be removed to an associated prison (the 
second stage) i in eight months. 

“It is the practice to make this stage very penal, both by a very 
reduced-dietary during the first half of the period, viz., four months, and 
by the absence of interesting employment during the first three months. 
By the time the convict is ‘required for hard work in the second stage, 
the improved dietary in the later portion of the period in separation 
has rendered him physically equal to perform it; and by the end of 
three months of the first. stage the idler has generally learned to asso- 
ciate industry with pleasure. 

“The convict learns something very material to his future well-being 
in the first stage: he has the advantage of much time devoted to his 
religious and secular instruction, and ‘learns the whole bearing of the 
‘Trish Convict System’ by means df scholastic instruction—that he 
can only reach the intermediate prisons (a special feature and a third 
stage in the system) through his own exertions, measured by marks in 
the second stage of the system. As the liberation of the convict 
within the period of his sentence depends upon the date of his admis- 
sion to the intermediate or third stage of the system, it is manifestly 
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to his own interest, as it is to the interest of those placed over him, 
that he should be well informed upon this point. 

“ At the end of eight or nine months, as the case may be, the con- 
vict is moved, if a labourer, to Spike Island prison, to be empleyed on 
the fortifications, and if a tradesman, to Philipstown, to be employed 
at his trade. 


“ Seconp Stace.—The peculiar feature of the Irish convict system 
in the second stage is the institution of marks to govern the classifica- 
tion.* IJtis a minute and intelligible monthly record of the power of 
the convict to govern himself, and very clearly realizes to his mind, 
that his progress to liberty, within the period of his sentence, can only 
be furthered by the cultivation and application of qualities opposed to 
those which led to his conviction. There are different classes to be 
attained in the second stage, and a certain number of marks is required 
to be obtained by the convict before he can be promoted from one class 
to another. The maximum number of marks each convict can attain 
monthly is nine, which are distributed under three different headings, 
viz., three for discipline, 7. e., general regularity and orderly demeanour; 
three for school, z. ¢., the attention and desire evinced for improvement, 
or industry in school; and three for industry, 7. e., industry at work, 
and not skill which may have been previously acquired. There are 
four classes in the second stage, viz., the third (in which the convict 
is placed on his arrival from the first stage), the second, first, and ad- 
vanced, or A class. It will be possible for a convict to raise himself 
from the third to the second class in two months, by the acquisition 
of eighteen marks ; from the second to the first in six months, if he 
has attained fifty-four marks in the second class ; and from the first to 
the A or advanced class in twelve months, provided he has acquired 
108 marks in the first class. When the convict has reached the A 
class his progress is noted monthly as A 1, A 2, &. Misconduct 
causes reduction, suspension, or the loss of marks. When the convict 
attains the A class, he is employed (although still in the second stage 
of his detention) on special works, and kept apart from the other 
convicts. His school instruction and lectures take place in the 
evening. 

“ Now, however trifling’this ‘ Mark System’ may appear to those not 
conversant with its operation, it will be found in practice to realize to 
the mind of each individual very clearly and fully his progress in self-go- 
vernment, and in other desirable qualities. There is not an intelligent 
officer in the Irish convict department who will not bear witness to 
the intense interest taken by each convict in the attainment of his 
marks, and the jealous care with which he notes them. 

“Tue Torrp ok INTERMEDIATE StaGE.—In this stage there are 
no marks. The result of the self-discipline effected by their attain- 
ment is here to be tested before the liberation of the convict. 





* The originator of the ‘“‘ Mark System ” was the late Captain Maconochie, 
and it is not pretended that the portion of it which has been copied in Ireland 
is by any means as perfect as that gentleman would himself have made it. 
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“<Tndividualization’ is the ruling principle in these establishments ; 
the number of inmates is therefore small, not exceeding 100. The 
training is special, and the position of the convict made as natural as 
is possible; no more restraint being exercised over him than would be 
necessary to maintain order in any well-regulated establishment. At 
‘Lusk Common,’ within fifteen miles of Dublin, there has been for 
the last five years and a half an intermediate establishment for employ- 
ing convicts in the reclamation of the land, and for carrying out prin- 
ciples which have proved so beneficial to themselves and to the public. 
The convicts are located in movable iron huts, each capable of holding 
fifty persons,and answering the purposeof a dining-hall,lecture-room,and 
dormitory. There isa small room partitioned off each hut which holds 
two officers. The officers in the intermediate establishments work with 
the convicts. At ‘ Lusk’ there are only six, and they are unarmed. 
Physical restraint is therefore impossible, and if possible, it would be 
out of place and inconsistent with the principles which the establish- 
ments were instituted to enunciate. 

“1st. The convict is shown that he is really trusted, and credit 
is given him for the amendment he has illustrated by his 
marks. 

“2nd. The public is shown that the convict, who will soon be re- 
stored to liberty for weal or for woe, may upon reasonable 
grounds be considered as capable of being safely employed. 

“ The convict co-operates in his ownamendment. He cannot ignore 
the conviction, sooner or later, that the system, however penal in its 
development, is intended for his benefit ; and that moreover, it has by 
its stringent regulations and arrangements after his liberation (and 
this is most important to note) made the vocation of crime very un- 
profitable and hazardous to follow. He hears lectures of an interest- 
ing and profitable description, which not only point out the wickedness 
and the danger of criminal pursuits, but show him the course which 
he should take in order to amend his life, where his labour is required, 
and his antecedents not likely to conduce to his ruin. His mind is 
in alliance with the minds of those placed over him, and what at first 
sight might have appeared to be impracticable has become for many 
years arecorded and gratifying fact. 

“Tt is not difficult to realize that the exhibition of the labour of 
the convicts in this natural form for several years has been the means 
of facilitating their employment when conditionally liberated—i. e., 
when liberated on licence, revocable and surely revoked in case of 
misconduct. 

“In Dublin there is a fortnightly visitation of the convicts by the 
very able lecturer, Mr. Organ, and a return made of their employment, 
conduct, &e. There are about 150 so visited at this time, many of 
them having been liberated from prison upwards of five years. In- 
quirers from England, Scotland, and the Continent have repeatedly 
tested this fact; and have afterwards satisfied themselves that the 
antecedents of those visited by them have been ‘habitually criminal.’ 
It is clear that the value of the fact becomes greater when it can be 
shown, as it has been shown— 
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“1st. That the large majority of those so employed have been pro- 
fessed burglars and robbers. 

“2nd. That many of their employers, after several years’ experience 
of them, are still willing to employ the same class of persons 
at the ordinary wages of the labour market.’’* 


The first and second annual Reports (1854 and 1855) of the 
Directors of Irish convict prisons are mainly remarkable as 
showing :— 

Ist. The raw material on which the Directors had to commence 
operations. [This is clearly illustrated by a quotation from an 
official Report from the superintendent of the establishment in 
Western Australia (p. 21, 2nd Report), alluding to the arrival of 
the Irish convicts in that colony, January, 1854 :—“ The reception 
of 600 men, who appeared lost to every independent thought or 
action, who were reduced to the condition of mere machines, who 
were debilitated by protracted imprisonment, diseased to an 
alarming extent, indolent to a degree by long habit, and notice- 
ably ill-trained, was a task, under all circumstances, of great 
gravity.” ] 

2nd. The impossibility of discharging convicts on “tickets of 
leave,” as in England) without taking the preliminary steps of 
propitiating a community which was notoriously hostile to the 
practice, and which, even in a far greater proportion than England, 
had been accustomed to send its convict population from its 
shores. [The great importance attached to this circumstance by 
the Directors may be gathered from the following extract from 
their 2nd Report, pp. 13, 14, and 15 :— 


“ Tt has now been decided that ‘tickets of licence’ shall be issued to 
those prisoners eligible by character and length of imprisonment, and 
in carrying out these instructions we feel the very great responsibility 
which attaches to us. . . . We are aware how sceptical persons are of a 
reformation tested alone by prison surveillance, under a comparative 
absence of temptation; that the press (English) teems with outrages 
committed by ‘ticket-of-licence’ men; that the system is denounced 
by some of those administering the criminal justice of the country 
as an unmitigated evil; but we do not hear the suggestion of a 
remedy.” 


In advocating “ intermediate prisons,” the Directors state :— 


“These establishments will act as filters between the prisons and 
the community. . . . We believe that by means of these establish- 
ments we shall obtain a further insight into the prisoners’ character 
through individualization, and thus be enabled to recommend the 
really deserving for ‘ tickets of licence.’ We consider that the com- 





* Extracted with abbreviations from Sir Walter Crofton’s ‘“ Brief Descrip- 
tion of the Irish Convict System.” 
c 2 
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munity will have greater faith in such a test than they would in a 
character earned merely under prison discipline,” and “ we have com- 
menced this syster), and have every confidence in its success. We 
believe, if properly carried out, and extended with the assistance of 
the police and constabulary, it will, through the two important 
channels of directing and preventing, be made the means of exercising 
an influence over the criminal population generally, which cannot well 
be too highly appreciated.” 

It is to this broad view of the question, and to the Directors’ 
procedure under it, that much of their success may be attributed. ] 

3rd. The substitution of a “system of marks” for the stages 
and classes in the English convict prisons. 

It appears that one of the Directors, Captain Knight, had been 
the Governor of both Portland and Portsmouth convict prisons, 
and had felt the want of a more intelligible and faithful record 
of the convicts’ conduct, one which could realize to each indi- 
vidual his progress in self-control, &c. ‘This system was there- 
fore devised by him, and, by the Directors’ subsequent Reports, 
appears to have been found to be most valuable. It is based in 
principle upon the “ mark system” introduced by the late Captain 
Maconochie, and from the last Report from Western Australia 
(Convict Discipline and Transportation, 1862, p. 9), it appears to 
have been introduced into the prisons in that colony with the most 
beneficial results. The first Annual Report of the Inspector of 
Reformatory Schools in Ireland also states its adoption in some 
of tlie schools with good effect. The third and fourth Reports of 
the Directors of Convict Prisons in I:vland (1856 and 1857) 
record both the favourable results of the ‘ mark system,” and of 
the intermediate or more natural system of prison training, intro- 
duced towards the end of 1855. They give the reasons necessary 
for this procedure, and for the police supervision of “ ticket-of- 
leave” convicts* and the favourable results which had accrued 
from the introduction of these measures, but at too great length 
to be quoted in these pages. 

In the fifth Report, written in March, 1859, the Directors 
appear to challenge a comparison between these anticipations of 
their earlier Reports and the results which the practical appli- 
cation of the principles then set forth had produced. After 
quoting their official Reports containing these anticipations 
(Report, 1855), they state, 5th Report, p. 9:— 

“These anticipations have been fully realized. The intermediate 
establishments were formed bearing these ruling principles in mind, 
and the results have been of the most satisfactory description. That the 
tests of character introduced have been fuliy appreciated, and deservedly 





* 12th, 15th, and 16th Resolutions of Committee of 1856. 
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80 by the public, is shown by the increasing number of convicts receiving 
and retaining employment. The ‘ticket of leave’ is not now consi- 
dered to be a mere indiscriminate discharge after short periods of 
imprisonment, with a character earned in an artificial state; but a 
system which protects the public in employing a convict who is 
obliged to register, and one under which, as carried out in this country, 
it is scarcely possible that a holder of a ‘ ticket of leave’ can persist in 
a course of crime and remain at large. The public are acquainted 
with this safeguard, appreciate it, and hence their confidence.” 


By way of a contrast to the mutinous and insubordinate con- 
duct evinced by convicts in England under the Act of 1853, it 
is instructive to read the following :—* 


“We considered that the training of convicts in ‘intermediate 
establishments’ would work for good towards the termination of penal 
servitude sentences under the Act of 1853. We had good grounds 
for this statement, because the principles on which the system was 
based tended in the first place to improve the criminal, then to test 
his improvement, and thus generate the confidence of the public. We 
have had nearly two years’ experience of convicts so sentenced, and 
who had not the prospect of earlier liberty to induce an artificial 
or hypocritical course of conduct. We are glad to have had expe- 
rience to test in different phases the real worth of the system. It has 
proved of inestimable value to this class of prisoners, and no greater 
or better proof can be given than the fact that for upwards of two 
years they have been employed without guards in detached localities 
on public works, the few warders with them directing their operations, 
and themselves working and contributing to their support. We state, 
without the slightest reservation, that the conduct of these convicts 
has been most unexceptionable, and quite equal to that of any body of 
labourers employed for similar purposes. Many of these prisoners 
have been upwards of a year in the intermediate stage. It would be 
very difficult to exceed the amount of voluntary industry given by the 
convicts: much has been expected from them, and much has been 
accorded by them.” 


This Report is conspicuous as calling attention in a marginal 
note to the circumstance of the chairman of the English Board of 
Directors having, in June, 1858, published objections to the in- 
troduction of intermediate prisons, and to the chairman of the 
Irish Board having replied to them at great length at the time.t 
The principal features of this discussion appear to be the objec- 
tions made by Sir Joshua Jebb :— 

Ist. To the necessity of training convicts in smaller numbers, 

and in a more natural manner. 





* P. 10, Annual Report for 1858. 
fT Notes on Colonel Jebb’s Report against Intermediate Prisons. -Thom, 
Dublin, 1858, 
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Sir Walter Crofton calls attention to Sir Joshua Jebb’s Annual 
Report for 1856, page 48, in which he states :—‘ Male convicts 
must be treated in masses rather than according to their indivi- 
dual characters. Individuality must be more regarded with female 
convicts. Due observance of routine duties wiil usually effect all 
that can be done for the one, but for the other a variety of treat- 
ment must be permitted, according to the disposition, temper, 
health, and age of the prisoner ;” as a proof that the fundamental 
principles on which they are proceeding are entirely different, the 
Irish system being based upon “ individualization.” Sir J. Jebb 
considers the training of the English convicts to be as satisfactory 
as possible, and deprecates any change being made. He objects 
distinctly to the ruling principle of the Irish system—viz., the 
withdrawal of the higher class of convicts from the lower, as a 
loss of good example to those left behind.* In reply to this ob- 
jection, Sir W. Crofton points to the results of the practical appli- 
cation of this principle in Ireland, and significantly to the fact of 
its being approved by two gentlemen who had greater experience 
of the English convict system than any other persons, and who 
had since joined the Irish Board of Directors—Captain Whitty 
(formerly Director of English convict prisons), and Captain 
Knight (formerly Governor of Portland and Portsmouth convict 
prisons). Sir Joshua Jebb appears to have subsequently altered 
his opinion on this point, for by his Annual Report for 1859, 
pp. 113, 114, he states that 113 convicts of exemplary character 
had been sent from Portland prison to Woking, to be employed 
on special works six months before their liberation. By the 
Annual Report for 1860, this arrangement appears to have been 
satisfactory (p. 320). The governors of the prisons, in this Re- 
port, appear to be keenly alive to the advantage of this principle. 
The Governor of Portsmouth prison, at page 158, states :— 


“ A small class, termed ‘ special service,’ was formed ‘in this prison 
two or three years ago, the men belonging to which are allowed to 
work without immediate supervision. Nothing could have been more 
successful than the experiment, as far as it has been carried, It is only 
to be regretted that, for want of means of employment, the class cannot 
be very considerably extended. It has averaged about ten, and con- 
sists of prisoners selected for their exemplary conduct, and whose time 
for discharge is not very far distant. But for the difficulty I find in 
employing them, I could increase this class, without inconvenience, to 
forty or fifty.” 


It is evident, therefore, that although this principle has not 
been embodied as yet into a system, as in Ireland, it has been 
tried with success; and that the objections made by Sir J. Jebb 





* P. 13, Notes on Colonel Jebb’s Report. Thom, Dublin, 1858. 
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have been removed by the experience of the governors, and by 
the unmistakeable demonstration on the part of the convicts, that 
the massing system of the good and bad together, in the expecta- 
tion that the example of the former would beneficially influence 
the latter, has not produced that result; for both classes have 
joined in the promotion of mutinous outbreaks (Chatham Return, 
&c.). It is necessary here to observe, that without this principle 
is recognised as a system, and as such made intelligible to the 
convicts and the public, satisfactory results will not, as in Ireland, 
be obtained. 
2nd. To the police supervision of the “ ticket-of-leave” con- 
victs, Sir Joshua Jebb objects that such a course “ would 
drive them to resume their criminal courses from sheer 
necessity.”* 


Sir Walter Crofton replies at considerable length to this ob- 
jection, stating that under a proper system of management this 
result does not occur; and claims for practical experience an at- 
tention to which theoretical objections are not entitled. The 
directors of Irish convict prisons, in all their reports, call the 
urgent attention of the Government to the necessity of instituting 
“ police supervision” over “ ticket-of-leave” convicts throughout 
the United Kingdom. As the experience of the last few years has 
proved that the discharged “ticket of-leave” convicts have re- 
sumed their criminal courses, without having the excuse of being 
driven to them by the police, it is more than probable that this 
objection has also been withdrawn by Sir J. Jebb; for in his 
Report for 1860, at p. xxxv., he states, “ that a more strict enforce- 
ment of the conditions of the licence appears also to be required.” 
Now, as it is evident that this could not be effected without the 
supervision of the police in a systematic manner, we may assume 
that this objection, like the former, has vanished upon further 
experience. But this question of “police supervision” is one 
which will now most certainly be settled irrespective of the opi- 
nions entertained by the Directors of prisons. The panic conse- 
quent upon the repeated acts of burglary and garotting through- 
out the country, will assuredly result in the adoption in England 
of such a wholesome restraint over the “ ticket-of-leave” convict. 

In order to demonstrate the success of the convict system which 
has been pursued in Ireland, we cannot do better than make the 
following extract from the 8th Report of the Directors of the Irish 
Convict Prisons :— 


“We are again enabled to report that the number of convicts in the 





* P. 18, Notes on Colonel Jebb’s Report. Thom, Dublin, 1858. 
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Government prisons has decreased, and subjoin a similar table to the 
one given in our last year’s Report. 





In Custody in 7 
Government Prisons, Year. Convicted. Fe ans 
January Ist. charged. 





3933 1854 710 658 
3427 1855 518 820 
3209 1856 389 1107 
2614 1857 426 910 
2277 1858 358 946 
1773 1859 322 595 
1631 1860 331 524: 
1492 1861 368 561 
1314 1862 — _— 




















“We also append a return of the number of convicts sent from 
Ireland to penal colonies from 1849 to 1853, and state at the same 
time the fact, that since the latter year no deportation has taken place. 
We believe, that by giving this return, and making this statement, an 
opinion will be better formed of the success of the Irish convict 
system :— 

Transported from Ireland. 
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“Tn our Annual Reports for the last six years, we have so constantly 
stated the importance we attach to the institution of ‘intermediate 
prisons’ for male, and ‘ refuges’ for female convicts, and the good 
results which have attended their adoption in this country, that we 
need scarcely now do more than confirm these statements, and re- 
iterate our opinion of the intimate knowledge of each convict which 
is afforded by training him under a more natural course before his 
liberation. 

“The very simple principles which govern the ‘Irish Convict 
System,’ may be briefly stated thus :— 

“1. That convicts are better and more reliably trained in small 

numbers, and by their being made to feel throughout their de- 
tention that their advancement depends on themselves, through 
the active exercise of qualities opposed to those which have led 
to their imprisonment. 
That the exhibition of the labour and training of the convict, 
in a more natural form, before his liberation, than is practicable 
in ordinary prisons, is a course obviously calculated to induce 
the public to assist in his absorption, and thereby to materially 
diminish the difficulties of the convict question. 
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“3. That the institution of appliances to render the criminal 
calling more hazardous, will assuredly tend to the diminution 
of crime; and, therefore, ‘ police supervision,’ ‘ photography,’ 
systematic communication with the governors of county gaols, 
with a view to bring, in all possible cases, former convictions 
against offenders, and entail lengthened sentences upon them, 
are matters of the highest importance, and deserving of the 
most minute attention. 

“That the application “of these principles would be attended with 
very beneficial results appears to be so self-evident, as to make it almost 
unnecessary to dwell at any length on those which have for many years 
attended their illustration in this country. But asit is our gratifying 
duty in this Report to announce the abolition of ‘ Philipstown Adult 
Convict Prison,’ it will be well at the same time to call your attention 
to other very large reductions of expenditure which we have been 
enabled to make on the best possible grounds, viz., the reduction of 
the number of the convicts. 

“At the present time Parliament is asked to vote 50,000/. per 
annum less for Irish convicts than was asked for them six years 
since.* 

“Since January, 1854, no Irish convicts have been sent to the 
colonies, although 5300 had been transported between 1849 and that 
period. The saving effected by not sending convicts to Western 
Australia is obvious. 

“Since January, 1854, 6121 convicts have been liberated in Ireland; 
and since the establishment of intermediate prisons, upwards of six 
years since, only ten per cent. of all classes of convicts liberated 
Jrom the Government prisons since that time have returned to them. 
To give value to this statement, it is especially necessary to note the 
appliances in Ireland for bringing old offenders to justice, and that, 
in addition to these appliances, the period named is not sufliciently 
long to make recognition impossible in small establishments.t With 
regard to licensed convicts, who are included in the above number, 
we can state that all cases of proved infringement of the stringent 
conditions attached to such licences, have been followed by their 
revocation. 

“These facts will abundantly illustrate the success of the system. 

“We are glad to find, as the result of proceedings which have been 
adopted to bring former convictions against old offenders, that they 
have in very many cases received longer sentences, and that those who 
would formerly have escaped with short terms of imprisonment in 
county gaols, are now sentenced to penal servitude. 


* This includes Irish convicts maintained at Bermuda and Gibraltar, subse- 


quently liberated in Ireland. 

+ The altered appearance and different age of these men renders personal 
recognition in large prisons after a lapse of time almost impossible, and statis- 
tics formed on such data most unreliable. The Irish regulations are therefore 
of the greatest importance. 

¢ Not seven per cent. have been revoked, and these are included in the ten 


per cent. given above. 
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“Each year that passes, will, we hope, make it more apparent that 
systematically proving former convictions, and thereby entailing long 
sentences upon old offenders, will, in conjunction with a good and 
natural training, materially tend to reduce the criminal population. 

“If discharged convicts, availing themselves of other names and 
localities, and experiencing an immunity from all supervision, find 
facilities for the prosecution of their calling, we cannot be surprised at 
a large number again yielding to temptation, and assisting once more 
in swelling the criminal ranks. 

“The present cost* is very much lower than that of any other con- 
vict establishment of which we are aware ; and the state of the markets 
and contracts bears witness that it is not attributable to the smaller 
cost of food. 

“ We continue to employ convicts in the intermediate stage at ‘Lusk,’ 
in a state of almost freedom; and the very fact of being enabled 
so to act with men, the great majority of whom are ‘ habitual crimi- 
nals,’ will satisfactorily illustrate their training in the earlier stages of 
detention. 

“ Although we have not for the last eight years availed ourselves of 
the opportunity of sending convicts to Western Australia, we are quite 
sensible of the advantages afforded by a well-regulated system of de- 
portation for convicts who are well conducted and appear to merit the 
privilege, for privilege it unquestionably is. 

“It will be remembered by those who have read our annual Reports, 
that we have, from the commencement, laid down that one of the results 
of properly training the convicts would be, that they would themselves 
feel, if they desire to do well, the importance of severing themselves 
from their antecedents; and would apply the gratuity they have earned 
under detention for the purpose of emigration. Very many have so 
acted. 

“We have reason to be well satisfied with the conduct of the libe- 
rated convicts under our immediate supervision in Dublin. Several of 
them have been at large for between five and six years, and are pur- 
suing a course of honest industry, notwithstanding that their ante- 
cedents would have induced a very different conclusion. 

“These facts have been well and often tested by magistrates and 
judicial officers from England inquiring minutely into the system ; and 
by the Department of the Social Science, which made it its especial 
business, during August, 1861, to make a very close investigation into 
the convict system pursued in this country. With regard to those 
convicts in the rural districts, their conduct is also satisfactory ; and 
we feel quite justified in stating that ‘supervision’ has not been detri- 
mental to the well-conducted convict, and has proved a very great 
protection to the community. 

“ We have now shown that the ‘Irish Convict System,’ after many 
years of trial, has resulted both in efficiency and economy. ‘ Efficiency,’ 
proved by the orderly conduct of the convicts, and by the empty state 





* 24/. 10s. for each convict per annum. 
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of the prisons, notwithstanding the strict appliances in force for 
bringing old offenders to justice: ‘economy,’ by the very low cost 
of the Irish convict establishments, although it is obvious that the 
supervision of a small number of prisoners is always proportionably 


more expensive.” 

We find, then, as the result of the simple principles before 
mentioned :— 

1. That a community at one time so hostile as to preclude 
the practicability of discharging convicts on “tickets of leave,” 
had become propitiated by the system pursued, and materially 
assisted in the absorption of the convicts. 

2. That the convicts themselves, although at one time deemed 
unfit for the colony of Western Australia, had become orderly‘in 
the prisons, and amenable to the discipline carried out ; that they 
have, with few individual exceptions, co-operated with the con- 
vict system in their own amendment, and have maintained their 

ood conduct under strong temptations. 

3. That these tests of character have been carried out under 
circumstances peculiarly trying, and in positions in which it 
would have been easy to offend. [he fact that the English 
convict, under the same sentence of the law, has been exempted 
from any interference after his discharge on a “ ticket of leave,” 
or from any systematic identification to entail a lengthened sen- 
tence upon him should he again offend; while the Irish convict 
has been subjected to all these disabilities, and discipline still pre- 
served in places in which physical force was dispensed with, is of 
itself as great a testimony to the soundness of the system pursued 
as can be well adduced.]} 

It will be seen in these Reports, that the Irish Government had 
anticipated the Resolutions of the Committee of 1856, and had 
previously placed convicts liberated on “tickets of leave” under 
“police supervision ;” and that, notwithstanding the total cessa- 
tion of transportation as fur as Ireland was concerned, and the 
stringent regulations in force to bring old offenders back to the 
convict prisons, there were only 1314 inmates in those establish- 
ments on the lst January, 1862.* It is important, however, to 
note that there has been a voluntary emigration of the convicts 
on the plan proposed by Sir Walter Crofton to the Committee of 
1856f—a result of the special training given in the intermediate 
establishments. But there does not appear to have been in Ire- 
land a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, as in England, to assist 
in the development of the convict system, which had to stand on 
its own merits, aided only by the exertions of the very earnest 
and zealous lecturer, Mr. Organ. 


{ Vide Report of Committee, 1856, 








* Report (1861), p. 6. 
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We find, moreover, that four convict prisons have been closed, 
and 50,0002. less money estimated for 1862, for Irish convicts, 
than was asked for them six years previously ; concurrently with 
a system of procedure which insists on the conditions of the 
“ tickets of leave” being enforced, and which, by registration and 
photographic portraits, makes the detection of crime and the in- 
fliction of penal servitude on old offenders almost a consequence 
of their relapse. It is especially noteworthy that results under 
such a course of procedure cannot in any form be placed in com- 
parison with those set forth as produced in England under a 
system which admittedly does not revoke licences for misconduct, 
and not always for crimes, and which has no systematic manner 
of producing former convictions against old offenders. 

We do not believe it possible to obtain more satisfactory results 
than have accrued from the development of the “ Irish Convict 
System” during the last eight years; and when we examine the 
extreme simplicity of the principles upon which it is based, we 
cease to be surprised, for they are those which are alike intelli- 
gible to the public and the convicts. We can no longer wonder 
at the testimony which has been given to its value by the “ Na- 
tional Association for the Promotion of Social Science,’* by 
Recorders,t and by other magistratest and visitors from Eng- 
Jand, or that Continental jurists are advocating its adoption with 
great success. Professor Mittermaier of Heidelberg states,§ 
“that it is evident that in Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, the 
Irish system of prison discipline is more and more appreciated ;” 
and “that Sig. Girdamo of Florence, Advocate Costi of Athens, 
Sig. Peri of Pianosa (Tuscany), are in their different works ardent 
supporters of the system, which has been tried for some years in 
Oldenburg, and also in Tuscany, with good results.” 

We know also that Baron von Holtzendorff of Berlin, a most 
distinguished jurist, has repeatedly pressed the importance of 
adopting the lrish convict system, both on the Continent and in 
England. His paper, recently published,|| has elicited much 
attention, and is deserving of very steady perusal. From the last 
Report (1862) issued by the Inspectors of Prisons in Canada, 
it appears that one of the Board who had recently visited the 
Irish prisons, was endeavouring to introduce the principles which 
govern them into the establishments in Canada; and we have on 





* Transactions, 1861. 
+ Recorders of Birmingham and Winchester, in Charges, 1861. 
$ “ Observations on the Treatment of Convicts in Lreland,” by Four Visit- 
ing Justices of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Simpkin and Marshall. 1862. 
§ “Law Review ” (Prison Discipline, &c), Novr. 1862. 
|| “ Allgemeine Deutsche Strafrechtszeitung.” Berlin. 
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record* a very favourable minute on the Irish convict system by 
the late Count Cavour, on a report made to him by a commission 
appointed to examine into its operation. 

We have now endeavoured to place before our readers facts 
which have resulted in England and in Ireland from very different 
courses of procedure ; and we believe that we have pointed out 
the reason why the same statutes which by their administration in 
Ireland have proved of inestimable value to the public, have been 
in this country a source of the greatest uneasiness and anxiety ; 
resulting, at the time at which we write, in an entire aliena- 
tion of public sympathy from the liberated convict, and an utter 
feeling of insecurity for life and property. In Ireland we find a 
steady, persistent practice, based upon clear and intelligible prin- 
ciples, resulting in the protection and confidence of the public, 
the vindication of the law, and the amendment or re-incarceration 
of the criminal—a state of things which is extremely creditable 
to the Government of that country. In England we find a panic 
on the part of the community, without whose co-operation it is 
not possible to obtain satisfactory results ; not a senseless panic, 
as has been shown, but a panic resulting from the impunity of 
the criminal, through the pursuance of a lax procedure by which 
the law is unvindicated, punishment made uncertain, and the 
criminal entirely unrestrained. It is not possible that a state of 
things so contrary to good government can longer be suffered to 
exist. That they are not exaggerated, the unanimous opinion 
of the leading journals of the country very amply confirms. 
Crime costs the public in one form or another upwards of eleven 
millions annually ; and in its repression alone, more than four 
millions of this amount is expended. Placing for one moment 
the moral evils aside, we dare not continue to pursue a policy 
which involves an expenditure to provide for which we are so 
heavily taxed. That the system which has heretofore prevailed in 
England can no longer be carried on, is the unanimous and 
declared verdict of the public, for reasons pointed out in this 
article, and reiterated by the entire press of the country. It will 
be the immediate and responsible duty of the Government of the 
day to provide a substitute. 

It is rumoured, we trust without foundation, that this important 
duty of the Executive Government is to be delegated to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, and we in vain seek the 
solution of a course at once so unnecessary and protracted. If 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the present system is 
satisfactory to the public, and by the collection in evidence of 











*.« A Brief Description of the Irish Convict System.” Victoria Press, 
London, 1862. 
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masses of unreliable statistics to endeavour to prove that if it is 
not, it ought to be—we reply that the answer has already been 
given unmistakeably by the public, and needs no further inquiry. 
If for the purpose of ascertaining whether further legislation is 
required, we cannot too strongly deprecate repeated changes of 
legislation in criminal matters ; moreover, we are bound to re- 
member that existing statutes have been made to work satisfac- 
torily in Ireland, and that therefore fresh enactments are as yet 
unnecessary. Before appointing another Committee, is it not 
well to ask ourselves why the Report of the Committee of 1856 
has, in its most material points, been suffered to be a dead letter 
in England, while in Ireland the resvlutions have been worked 
with admirable success ? It may be that the contemplated Com- 
mittee is to inquire whether the “Irish Convict System” can be 
applied to England. Let us analyse this great bugbear—this 
alarming innovation, which it has taken eight years to consider 
and resist ; and which even now, in our time of peril, we hesitate 
about importing on the responsibility of the Executive Govern- 
ment. The Committee will, with this object, have to inquire and 
solve these very difficult and dangerous problems :— 

Ist. Whether the training convicts specially and in small 
numbers before liberation is a better course than’ training them 
en masse and by routine ?—[We must confess that we consider 
this principle to be as English as it is Irish, and if it is ignored 
in the convict establishments, it is not so in the treatment of 
human beings in any well-regulated institution in this country.] 

2nd. Whether it is expedient to adopt the Resolutions of the 
Committee of 1856, recommending police supervision over ticket- 
of-leave convicts ?—[We are quite certain that the conduct of 
the convicts themselves has given us no choice in this matter; 
and that public opinion has, in self-defence, so urgently called for 
this safeguard, that it needs not the many years of satisfactory 
practice in Ireland to recommend its institution. ] 

3rd. Whether it is desirable systematically to bring former 
convictions against “old offenders”?—[The necessity for this 
course is self-evident, and needs no comment. ] 

We submit whether these points need inquiry by a Committee 
of the House of Commons; whether any doubt as to their 
general applicability can exist in the mind of any reasonable 
being. It will be remembered that at the introduction of the 
separate system into England, it was found necessary to appoint 
Commissioners to carefully watch its progress. With such a 
change as has taken place in our secondary punishments, ren- 
dering it imperative that “ tickets of leave” should henceforward 
form part of our system, the public are surely not seeking too 
much in requiring that Commissioners should now be appointed 
to regulate the development of a “ ticket-of-leave” or “ proba- 
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tionary-liberty” system in this country, which, it may reasonably 
be assumed, will result, as in Ireland it has resulted, in protecting 
the public, and in restraining and amending the criminal. 

We say that a “ ticket-of-leave” or a “ probationary-liberty” 
system, we prefer the latter term, is imperative upon this country, 
because the Committee of 1856, after very careful and detailed 
inquiry, reported distinctly, and on the most intelligible grounds, 
against fixed sentences, which were henceforward abandoned. 
The convict so sentenced was deprived of hope, and the public 
were not advantaged, because the judicial officers gave shorter 
sentences, and the convicts were liberated as soon as at present, 
without the check which could now be instituted if the condi- 
tions of liberation were enforced. 

That transportation can be permanently increased at the pre- 
sent day is a delusion which will be removed by a perusal of the 
evidence given before the Lords’ Committee of 1456, and by a 
reflection on the necessity which exists for the presence of a 
community to absorb the convicts sent out. The abominable 
evils which have arisen in Western Australia, and are detailed in 
the Chaplain’s Report just published’ (p. 49, Further Corre- 
spondence on Convict Discipline), should warn us that we cannot 
get rid of our responsibilities by the transfer of our criminals to 
colonial shores ; and that if we wish to preserve our only colonial 
outlet, we must be more careful in our manner of dealing with it.* 

What the public have to require is :— 

1. A fixed minimum period of detention for each sentence. 

2. A police and other supervision over the liberated convict 
within the term of his sentence, to protect the public and 
restrain and assist the criminal. 

This is what was contemplated by the Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee of 1856, and this is what has been carried out satisfactorily 
in Ireland. 

We by no means accept the “Irish Convict System” as a final 
measure. It has no doubt been carried as far by its adminis- 
trators and the Irish Government as was practicable, consistently 
with the obstructions obviously caused by the pursuance of an 
opposite course in this country. But we feel that this system is 
based upon sound principles, the adoption of which in England 
will not only improve our convict treatment and protect the 
public, but will enable us at an early day to grasp the criminal 
question as a whole upon one coherent plan. 





* By Parliamentary Return, July 16th, 1860, it will be seen that 5465 con- 
victs sent out have cost this country 987,573/., or 1802. for each convict. A well- 
considered system of deportation to this colony would increase its power of 
absorption, and be more beneficial to this country than new Penal Settlements, 
if they could be found. 
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We cannot believe that the Minister of the Home Department 
has as yet given due consideration to this question ; for the policy 
which has been pursued bears no trace of a statesman’s mind. 
We earnestly invoke his attention now, at the eleventh hour, and 
we believe that we state the unanimous wish of the country, when 
we plead for the application to England of the simple and intel- 
ligible principles upon which the Irish Convict System has been 
based. 

oh 
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1. Scénes de la Boheme. Par Henri Miirger. Paris: 1860. 
2. Le Dernier Rendezvous. Par Henri Miirger. Paris: 1858. 


8. Histoire de Mirger, pour servir a l Histoire de la vraie 
Boheme. Paris: 1862. 


4, Les Jeudis de Madame Charbonneau. Par A. DE Pont- 
MARTIN. Paris: 1862. 


5. Friends of Bohemia. By E.M. Wuttty. London: 1857. 


6. The Seven Sons of Mammon. By G. A. Sata. London: 
186%. ; 


T may be as well to state, in the opening sentence of this article, 
that we do not intend to discourse of the literature of that 
country which has Prague for its capital, and whose representa- 
tives form an exclusive and rather whimsical section of the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath. The Bohemia to which we are about to invite 
attention is a land marked out on no map, and whose history is 
chronicled in no parchments. As the phrase “Egyptian” was 
once generally used in our own country te describe a vagrant of 
any clime or tribe, so the term ‘“ Bohemian” has come to be very 
commonly accepted in our day as the description of a certain 
kind of literary gipsy, no matter in what language he speaks, or 
what city he inhabits. If one were to attempt to construct what 
Germans would call the abstract idea of a Bohemian, we might 
describe him as a man devoted to literature or art, and sternly 
opposed to the conventionalities of the world in general, and of 
his own particular profession. This is, indeed, the ideal Bohe- 
mian: a being absorbed in some artistic pursuit, and offering, 
through every detail of his daily career, practical defiance to the 
world’s ignoble servilities and mediocrities ; calmly turning away 
from all the vulgar means of reaching fame, repute, or even re- 
spectability ; refusing to bend to dictation of whatever kind for 
any gain; and, as a true practical philosopher, raising himself, 
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his enjoyments, his hopes, and his ambitions into an atmosphere 
entirely above that of the common race of men around him. But 
the popular conception of a Bohemian is something very different, 
indeed, from this lofty idealization. The great majority of those 
to whom the phrase conveys any meaning whatever, understand 
& Bohemian to be a reckless, ruined person, possessed of some 
flashes of genius or intellect which give little light to the world, 
and only lead their owner astray: a man too lazy to work, and 
not too proud to live on fortune and chance; one degree above a 
beggar: utterly improvident and good-for-nothing ; dissipated, 
and perhaps profligate; rude in manners and not over-clean 
in person: but all the while immensely self-conceited, taking a 
ride in his recklessness, his idleness, his dissipation, and his 
dirt. This is, we are inclined to think, not an exaggeration of 
the common notion of a true Bohemian; but we are bound to 
say that it is, on the whole, as grotesque a caricature as the other 
portrait we have presented is a flattering, and, indeed, glorifying 
exaltation. A Bohemian is simply an artist or littérateur who, 
consciously or unconsciously, secedes from conventionality in life 
and in art. In its essence, Bohemia is or was a protest against 
the subjection of human life to money-making, and of human 
intellect to conventional rule. To be young, to be fond of plea- 
sure, to care nothing for worldly prosperity, to scorn mere respec- 
tability, and to rebel against rigid rule,—these are the qualities 
which alone may be regarded as essential to constitute the Bohe- 
mian. Conventionality and dulness are the enemies against which 
the Bohemian’s life was supposed to be a practical protest. Ac- 
cepting this as the creed, it is not difficult to conjecture the occa- 
sional tendency of its practice. As one man cannot protest against 
idolatry without insisting that every place of worship must be 
bare as a barn; as another cannot understand any way of check- 
ing dissipation but proscribing the waltz and enacting a 
Maine liquor Jaw; so it is likely enough that only too many 
Bohemians included the arrangements of debtor and creditor and 
the marriage bond as among the conventivnalities which it be- 
came a man of spirit to reject. The respectable portion of society 
are rarely much scandalized by the bad habits merely of their 
neighbours. It is when any attempt is made to justify the habits 
by anything like a creed or sect, that the warmest indignation 
arises. No man of what is called position becomes excluded from 
society because he occasionally indulges in relationships which 
he admits to be wrong; but he at once loses his place if he be- 
comes a conscientious Mormon, and maintains that plurality of 
wives is right. Thus it has been to a great extent with the leaders 
cf modern Bohemia and their works. The great scandal which 
they wrought was in acting together as a sort of social and lite- 
{Vol. LXXIX. No. CLV.]—New Seniss, Vol. XXIII. No. I. D 
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rary sect who deliberately offered scorn to the conventionalities” 
of the world in life and letters. The era of the recognised distine+ 
tive Bohemian is gone: it began with Balzac, and ended with 
Miirger. Its reign was very brief, and its kingdom very narrow; 
Paris was its cradle, its home, and its grave. It ruled over the 
territory which holds the Luxembourg, the Sorbonne, the Odeon, 
and the Boulevard Montparnasse. But by whatever name they 
may have been described, every age since literature flourished has 
had its Bohemians. A combined protest against conventional 
meannesses and worldly ways will always have attraction for much 
of the youth and the talent of every generation. We are inte- 
rested at present exclusively in the Bohemia of Balzac and of 
Miirger, and in its London imitation, because, such as it was, it 
made its mark upon the literature of the world, and has left be- 
hind it bequests and memorials which cannot hereafter be ignored 
by any historian who desires faithfully to describe the progress 
of letters and art during the earlier half of the nineteenth century. 
It is well worth while, before the race shall have become a mere 
tradition, to endeavour to illustrate its leading characteristics, and 
to record a brief tribute to the peculiar qualities of some of the 
men who most contributed to give this class of literature the in- 
fluence which, in defiance of all opposition from without, and of 
so many weaknesses within, it held, and must long continue to 
hold, over so much of the youth and the intellect of Europe. It 
is entitled to the consideration of the scholar, from the fact that 
it founded a school of literature. The Aristotelians, the Epi- 
cureans, the pre-Raphaclite artists of our own day, the Sturm-und- 
Drang school of German literature, did not form a more distinct 
and peculiar sect than the Bohemian authors of Paris. The Bo- 
hemia of Parisian letters found its imitators almost everywhere. 
We have our own London school—localized, indeed, but savour- 
ing unmistakeably of its origin. Heavy Prussians were found to 
strive hard after the acquisition of the vivacious manners, the 
daring graces, the flippant, reckless animal spirits of the Bohe- , 
mian from the left bank of the Seine. Judging from the kind of 
writing which, in the shape of Paris correspondence, seems still 
to delight the readers of Brussels, it would appear that the slang 
of the Bohemian is still accepted as the fitting language of litera- 
ture among the subjects of King Leopold. We do not mean to 
criticise the literature of Bohemia merely in its expiring spasms, 
or even its gathering decrepitude. Anybody who studies the 
best specimens of the school can understand, without explanation, 
what its degeneracy, its second-hand imitation would be likely to 
produce. A school of art or letters is only judged at all when 
it is judged by its very best productions. There were unques- 
tionably in France some men of true, although peculiar and partly 
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wasted genius, who lent to this school its most winning attractions 
and its only claims to an enduring memory. We desire, therefore, 
to single out the best sp@cimen of the typical Bohemian, and from 
an analysis of his character chiefly, to afford our readers an op- 
| portunity of appreciating that school of writers, so fascinating, 
80 extravagant, so witty, and so soon to pass away. 
To be a Bohemian, then, the esséntials were, as we have said, 
be young, at least in heart, to be devoted sincerely to art or 
rs, to be fond of pleasure, and a foe to dulness, monotony, 
thrift, gentility, and rule of every kind. Would it not seem that 
0 better personification of this manner of being, in his best cha- 
Tacteristics, could be singled out than the immortal chansonnier 
of love, pleasure, levity, and independence, the late Pierre Jean 
dé Béranger? Who more free of the world’s laws and able to 
his freedom in more fascinating strains than the minstrel of 
@ Garret ; independent there as Diogenes in his tub, and suffer- 
ng nothing to come between him and his scanty sunshine, unless, 
ideed, we except the shaw] with which Lisette considerately and 
gracefully drapes his window? He sings of life and of love 
much as Horace does, as sweetly and quite as lightly. His 
Lisette might, indeed, just as well be Lalage or Pyrrha. When 
he sings of wine, one can hardly help wondering why his beverage 
was champagne and not Falernian, and why he does not tell of 
“his brows crowned with flowers and his locks exhaling perfumed 
Ointments. What are the conventienalities and gentilities of the 
outer world to a poet for whom friends, independence, love, and 
wine would have a paradise anywhere? The whole spirit and 
sentiment of the Bohemian seem condensed into the famous 
“Dans un grenier qu'on est bien & vingt ans!” A pleasant world 
that which the poet strove to make for himself—bright, beautiful, 
and evaneseent as the bubbles of the wine or the laugh of Lisette. 
No scruples of conscience make the pleasant Attic nights uncom- 
fortable, and no jealousies can embitter the poet's love. His 
. passion is of that easy kind which inspires graceful songs, but 
breaks no hearts. The social creed of the singer was simple and 
of true Bohemian kind. We must die to-morrow, and therefore 
must have all the pleasure we can to-day. Now that Béranger’s 
to-morrow has become our yesterday, one is tempted to regret 
that his shade cannot be allowed to wander about Elysian fields 
as bright and measureless as those of Martin's picture, with 
Anacreon, Catullus, and Horace for his companion spirits, drink- 
ing ever-renewing draughts which give no headache, and beguiled 
by the gay prattle of Phrynes, Lesbias, and Lisettes as smiling, 
vivacious, and witty as when on earth, and a good deal more 
constant. 
But Béranger had qualities which forbade him to be remem- 
; D2 
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bered in literature as even the highest type of the mere Bohe- 
mian. Whatever we may think of his political sentiments, they 
at least saved him from taking rank with a De Musset, a 
Miirger, or a Heinrich Heine. Béranger, the bitter, burning po- 
litical satirist, the enraptured self-forgetting minstrel of the 
great Conqueror, the impassioned votary of the glory of France, 
belonged to a school far higher than that in which the Bohemian 
loved to be enrolled. Indeed, Alcibiades at table and Alcibiades 
in battle were not more unlike than Béranger in one song and 
Béranger in another. A little engraving on the cover of one of the 
cheap and popular editions of the poet’s chansons seems to us not 
inadequately to typify the two principal phases of his poetic cha- 
racter. It represents the figures of two men: one joyous, sleek, 
round, and rosy—the lips bubbling over as it were with smiles ; 
wine and flowers all around; the other sad, stern, and bitter, a dark 
face leaning on a haggard hand—a lonely man in a prison. It is 
true that Béranger was, to all intents and purposes, a Pagan poet. 
The glory he would have his nation to pursue was the old idol to 
be propitiated by the ever-fresh sacrifice of blood. Whether the 
real happiness of the people, with whom he sympathized most 
sincerely and deeply, was to be promoted by such a pursuit, appears 
to have entered no more into his consideration than it might into 
the mind of the chief bard of Alexander the Great. But itis some 
consolation to reflect that if Béranger was not a safe politician 
he was a very sincere one; that if he idolized an Emperor, his 
was the rapture of true hero-worship, not the sycophantic adula- 
tion of the Court poet. And even those who, like ourselves, are 
rather disposed to doubt whether either poetry or politics can 
benefit much from an amalgamation, may at least feel gratified 
that in so far as he became an ardent politician, the great chan- 
sonnier redeemed himself from the chance of becoming nothing 
better than a mere Bohemian. 

Just two years ago there died in Paris, under circumstances 
peculiarly melancholy and painful, the last great leader, the most 
characteristic type, the most successful and brilliant chronicler 
of the Bohemian school. Henri Miirger died at an age when 
the active duties of life ought to have been little more than com- 
mencing ; when, at all events, genius and perseverance might well 
have been just beginning to gather in their rewards. The early 
death of poor Miirger caused little or no sensation even in the 
literary circles of London. To the general English public his 
works, and his celebrity, such as it was, were almost entirely un- 
known. Those who had heard anything of him regarded him and 
his writings for the most part as something utterly disreputable— 
something wholly out of the pale of social or literary considera- 
tion. Yet Miirger was, we feel warranted in saying, a man of 
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‘genius. He had to a degree entirely beyond the average of his 
compeers, the power of blending wit, humour, observation, and 
pathos: he was a perfect master in the analysing and describing 
of a certain phase of Parisian life and the various lights, shadows, 
and forms which cross it. He wrote as he felt and as he lived. 
It is not to our purpose to enter into any consideration of his 
personal character, made up as it was of so many qualities which 
were generous and promising in themselves, and of so much 
which was improvident, reckless, and hopeless. After his death 
many friends came forward with literary tributes to his genius 
and his personal qualities, of that enthusiastic character which 
friendship excuses, but which cool criticism can hardly be ex- 
pected to accept. On the other hand, a recent writer has given 
to the public a sketch of Miirger which, even where it may have 
literal truth, is certainly not deserving of praise for its good- 
nature or generosity, Those who wish to learn what Henri 
Miirger appeared to his friends, cannot do better than read a little 
book entitled “ Histoire de Miirger pour servir 4 ]’Histoire de la 
vraie Bohéme,” published by Hetzel, and which is to be met with 
in every book-shop in Paris. Those who like to look at another 
view of the same figure will find a piquant, amusing, ill-natured 
sketch of the late Bohemian in a work published a few months 
ago by M. Armand de Pontmartin, and called “‘ Les Jeudis de 
Madame Charbonneau.” 

There is something so peculiarly Parisian in this latter book, 
that we must really allow ourselves to wander a little out of our 
direct path for the purpose of approaching it. It is a prose 
satire upon nearly all the literary men and women of Paris, 
the living and the dead, whom our age deems remarkable, and who 
do not share the religious, political, and social views of M. 
Armand de Pontmartin. It is clever, witty, amusing, and indeed, 
in some respects, amazing. Some years ago we had a consider- 
able commotion in the literary world of London, much alterca- 
tion, mutual menacings, appeals to law, and no small amount of 
scandal, because a literary gentleman of moderate renown de- 
scribed in a weekly periodical the appearance, manners, and habits 
of a literary gentleman of great renown, whom he had occa- 
sionally met at a club of authors, journalists, and artists. 
But M. Armand de Pontmartin treats the whole world to a 
most piquant satire upon the personal appearance, the conversa- 
tion, the manners, the means, the private lives, the pretensions, 
weaknesses, failings, meannesses, vanities, and indeed sins, of all 
the literary men and women of Paris in whose drawing-rooms 
he had sat, and whose hands he professes to have clasped over 
and over again. He describes his personages, indeed, by nick- 
names more or less characteristic; but lest even this slender 
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disguise might cause any of the figures to pass undetected, he 
furnishes towards the close of the volume akey to the whole, by 
introducing a list of the real names in juxtaposition with the 
pseudonyms. Here we can study the features and manners, as 
pencilled by a pitiless satirist, of a whole generation of French 
littérateurs. Here are Jules Sandeau (for whom, however, the 
satirist says some good words), Ernest Legouvé, Dr. Veron, 
Edmond About, Paulin Limayrac, Emile de Girardin, Sainte 
Beuve, George Sand, Théophile Gautier, Jules Janin, Victor 
Hugo, and Lamartine. The dead, as we have mentioned, are not 
spared; for behold the portraits of Balzac, Madame Emile de 
Girardin, Alfred de Musset, and Henri Miirger. In most cases 
the appending of the real name becomes an entirely superfluous 
elucidation. Who, for instance, requires to know the true name 
of the literary man from whose description we extract the follow- 
ing lines :—“‘ It was at this epoch that I made the acquaintance 
of Argyre. When I met him he had just made his débit, and his 
friends were announcing him as the direct heir of Voltaire. To 
commence, he had made fun out of a poetic country where he 
had been a guest, whose sovereign and ministers had received him 
with confidence, and he had repaid the hospitality of three years 
by a satire of three hundred pages. .- Since then I have 
learned that Argyre has made his way admirably in the world: 
he is rich; he is decorated; he excels in the brochure; the 
stoutest truths have nothing to daunt him; he has spoken of the 
Pope like a man who is not in awe of the spiritual powers; and 
he has demonstrated that the original of Flandrin’s finest por- 
trait (let us say, en parenthése, Prince Napoleon) gained the 
battle of the Alma and organized Algeria.” ‘The “ proclivities” 
ofthe author will be well enough understood when we say that 
his only hero, so far as we may judge by this book, appears to 
be M. Louis Veuillot. 

A satirist of this character was not likely to do justice, or, at 
all events, to exhibit much generosity, towards a man of the 
temperament of Henri Miirger. M. de Pontmartin depicts the 
Bohemian in outlines which probably have literal exactness, so 
far as they go, but, of course, makes no account of the lovable 
and attractive qualities which must have belonged to Miirger. 
“Tn 1850,” says M. de Pontmartin, “ Schaunard (it is thus he 
names Miirger, after one of the Bohemian’s own personages) “ had 
just published a book, in which the manners of Bohemia were 
painted in colours little likely to captivate the imaginations of 
honest people. ‘To judge by the author, the early career of our 
rising men of letters was but a perpetual hunt after crown-pieces 
and cutlets. It was affirmed that Schaunard had learned how to 
describe this kind of life by practising it. But there were, no 
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doubt, in his book, some bright bubbles of fancy and youth; 
and, moreover, the public had become rather weary of grand 
adventures, of romances in fifty volumes, which fitted very 
awkwardly with the preoccupations of the Parisian world.” Then 
M. de Pontmartin proceeds to a very piquant sketch of poor 
Schaunard: his person, his tastes, his extravagance, his impro- 
vidence, his debts, his dress, his miseries, and his meannesses. 
Nobody needs to be told what a writer at once sarcastic, matter- 
of-fact, and rigid, can make of a thriftless, reckless prodigal and 
waif of literature, when inclined to produce a satirical description. 
Perhaps the satirist says well, when, in concluding his description, 
he observes, “‘ You may remember, probably, the noise which was 
made over Schaunard’s poor coffin, and which converted a moral 
lesson into fanfares and applause. One might have said that 
Schaunard was escorted even to the cemetery by the music of the 
regiment which had killed him.” There is some truth in the 
sentence. The life of Miirger was one for pity and palliation ; 
his genius inspires some admiration, but much more regret ; his 
whole career was a failure when compared with what it might 
have been ; and the close of his short existence was not fittingly 
followed by outbursts of extravagant panegyric and clamorous 
glorification. 

But we have little concern with Miirger’s personal character, 
except in so far as it reflected itself unconsciously in all his 
writings. He has described in his work a kind of life such as 
could only exist in Paris, and such as only a Frenchman could 
describe. ‘Gil Blas” is scarcely more thoroughly suffused with 
the atmosphere of the scenes it describes than are the principal 
chapters of Miirger’s fantastic book. In its own way, and within 
its very narrow limits, the “‘ Scénes de la Bohéme” is as remarkable 
a life-picture as “Vanity Fair.” “ Balzac,” says M. de Pontmartin, 
“was the god of all the Bohemians, who, but for him, would 
have had the inconvenience of being Atheists.” Whatever Balzac 
may have been to his adorers, certainly Henri Miirger was the 
poet-laureate, the vates, the court historiographer of Bohemia. 
His works are a panorama of the fantastic country: they are all, 
more or less, exaggerations, sometimes caricatures; but the ex- 
travagance is not of that kind which distorts and deludes. It 
magnifies traits that they may be the more distinctly perceptible, 
it makes extravagances more extravagant, in order that their 
comic force may be the greater ; it does not present a photograph 
which is literal and truthful in all its details, but a humorous 
and spirited sketch, true in outline if exaggerated in propor- 
tions. As some of the drawings in Punch, while obvious 
caricatures, yet contrive to present really admirable likenesses of 
most of our public men; so the Bohemian sketches of Mirger, 
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while filled with exaggerations, present, on the whole, a picture as 
faithful in spirit as it is admirable in execution, of the fantastic 
corner of Parisian life which they profess to illustrate. A reader 
may possibly turn away in disgust from the kind of life which 
Miirger portrays: he may pronounce it contemptible, worthless, 
demoralizing, vulgar, if he likes; but he cannot say that he does 
not understand it. It may impress him with that feeling of 
shame and abhorrence with which sensitive persons are sometimes 
filled by the perusal of “ Gil Blas,” or even of our own “Tom 
Jones” or “ Peregrine Pickle ;” but it must impress him, too, 
like those great works, in its own inferior degree, with a sense of 
reality, of power, of vitality, of truthfulness, and of nature. Ifthe 
majority of Miirger’s works had no better claim to general recogni- 
tion than the fact that they illustrated spiritedly, and on the whole 
faithfully, any phase of human life and character ignored or un- 
known by the general world before, they would have done enough 
to secure themselves a place in the literary chronicles of the 
generation. Criticism must act upon the politician's principle, and 
recognise established facts. It has little to do with the means 
by which a new literary power comes into existence, or the merits 
of those who helped to found it. Enough that this has the 
strength to make for itself an existence and a place; it has thus 
at least established an indefeasible right to critical recognition. 
Thus, whatever any one may think of the kind of life which 
Miirger described, his place as an author is established by the 
fact that he has described it so well. Nor will any reasonable 
person regard the scenes and characters of the brilliant Bohe- 
mian’s books as either unworthy or uninteresting objects of study. 
They will enable many an outsider to understand and appreciate 
the very spirit of the life they illustrate—a life which has had 
more influence than it would be easy to appreciate, upon society, 
literature, and even politics, in the France of our day. But 
Miirger had other remarkable qualities besides those of a vivid 
delineator of the manners of a class. He was possessed of a rare 
humour, a wit thoroughly Parisian, but now sadly uncommon in 
Parisian literature, and a pathetic power which, when it shines at 
all, shines with a penetrating light. When everything which can 
be said against the manners, the morals, the style of Miirger’s 
writings has been said, there still must remain an acknowledgment 
of a rare and happy union of varied and vivid faculties ; a rich 
stock of that true and unfading humour which Thackeray so well 
defines as the blending of love and wit. 

The principal of Miirger's works—that, indeed, on which his 
reputation almost exclusively rests, the “ Scénes de la Bohéme’— 
opens with a preface which is in itself an admirable exposition, 
half humorous, half serious, of the whole Bohemian creed, 
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school, and practice. The author conducts us, as Dante's poetic 
guide leads him, at once into the midst of the strange circles we 
are to study. “‘ Every man,” says the author, “ who enters upon 
the arts without any other means of existence than art itself, will 
be forced to pass along the paths of Bohemia. Most of our 
cotemporaries who display now the brightest escutcheons of the 
artist were once Bohemians, and in their calm and prosperous 
glory they often recall, and perhaps not without regret, the time 
when, in climbing the green hill of youth, they lived upon that 
hazardous manna which falls from the baskets of Providence, 
and had no other fortune than courage, which is the virtue of 
the young, and hope, which is the wealth of the poor.” For 
readers who like an axiom, Miirger sums up his general descrip- 
tion in one brief definition: ‘‘ Bohemia is that stage of the 
artistic life which forms the preface to the Academy, the Hotel 
Dieu, or the Morgue.” But, like every social state, there are 
shades, degrees, and classes in Bohemia; and these, for the better 
understanding of his “ Scénes,” Miirger endeavours to classify. 
First there is that section which he names “ the ignored Bohemia.” 
This is composed of the great family of artists fatally condemned 
to the law of the incognito, because they can find no corner of 
publicity to attest their very existence in art. For them art 
always remains “a faith and not a calling.” They had promise, 
many of them, and some might have achieved performance as 
well, but through indolence, recklessness, timidity, or ignorance 
of practical life, they imagined that when the work had been 
finished all was done, that fame and fortune would enter their 
garrets par escalade, and that they had “ only to wait until the 
pedestals should come to place themselves under their feet.” They 
are for the most part “logical in their insensate heroism—they 
utter no cry or complaint, and they succumb passively to the 
obscure and rigorous destiny which they have made for them- 
selves.” ‘They commonly die young,” adds the author in a 
melancholy sentence, “ leaving sometimes behind them some work 
which the world admires more late, and which it would without 
doubt have applauded much sooner if it had not remained in- 
visible.” Resuming once more his description by an axiom, 
—— declares that ignored Bohemia is “ not a road, but a cul 
€ sac.” 

In all this, it will be seen that Miirger professes no maudlin 
sympathy for the self-created sufferings of a class, and for the 
inevitable obscurity to which even men of merit must be doomed 
during life, if they have not taken the obvious means to give 
their productions a chance of fame. He professes an entire 
contempt for the sentiment which has created “the ridiculous 
race of the unappreciated, of the lachrymose poets whose muse 
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has always red eyes and badly combed hair.” “ All intellects 
really powerful have,” says the author, “something to say, and 
say it, in fact, sooner or later. Genius is the sun—all the world 
sees it. Talent is the diamond which may remain a long time 
lost in the shadow, but which always in the end is discovered by 
some one. 

The true Bohemia, as Miirger terms it, and which he then pro- 
ceeds to describe, is composed of those whom art has really called, 
and who have at least a chance of being also chosen. This Bohemia 
is indeed, like the other, surrounded by dangers ; two great gulfs 
are on either side—misery and doubt; “ but between those gulfs 
there is at least a road leading to a goal which the Bohemians 
can discern while striving to reach it.” It is of the pilgrims in 
this Bohemia that Miirger chiefly composes the groups which 
make up his most remarkable work. This is, as he whimsically 
phrases it, the “ official Bohemia,” so called because those who 
make part of it “ have signified their presence in life and in art 
otherwise than by a mere record in the civil registry,” and have, 
“to borrow an expression from their own language, their names 
on the playbill.” This is the class whose early career Miirger 
devoted himself to illustrate by description, by satire, by carica- 
ture, by pathos: this is the sort of life to which he gave himself 
up physically and intellectually—a life, as he sums it up in ex- 
pressive and eloquent words, “of patience and of courage, where 
no one should attempt to struggle unless he be clothed with a 
strong cuirass of indifference, proof alike against the stupid and 
the envious ; where no one, if he would not stumble on the way, 
must quit for a single moment that self-pride which serves as a 
staff of support—a life charming and terrible, which has its 
victors and its martyrs, and into which no one should enter 
unless he has resigned himself beforehand to submit to the piti- 
less law of V@ victis /” 

The preface which we have thus outlined very briefly, and the 
general tone of which is grave, forcible, full of good sense, and at 
the same time deeply tinged with melancholy, serves as an intro- 
duction to one of the most eccentric, extravagant, humorous, and 
provoking books which even a Bohemian could give to the world. 
The most patient and liberal reader is often puzzled to know 
whether he ought to laugh or be sad, to feel admiration or anger, 
over the pages of this singular extravaganza. It is not reading 
to be recommended to every one. Many intelligent and simple 
minds would undoubtedly turn away offended from its pages: it 
would offend them, not because of that which is commonly de- 
scribed as “indelicacy,” and which really is not to be found in its 
scenes, but because of its recklessness, its absence of all direct 
expression of moral feeling or clear recognition of moral duty. 
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That large class of readers, abounding especially in England, who 
think every book objectionable and immoral which does not sum 
itself up into some distinct lesson of duty, and in which the 
author's own sympathy with morality and virtue is not constantly 
and clearly expressed, would not do well to open Miirger’s books at 
all. Starting with such canons of criticism, they could not pos- 
sibly appreciate the extraordinary humour and the frequent 
gleams of unforced and searching pathos which shine through 
these “Scenes of Bohemia;” while they would utterly lose 
sight of the very impressive and practical moral which, after 
all, is inculeated in the whole work: for Miirger’s heart was in 
the kind of life he described, even while his intellect enabled 
him fully to appreciate its dangers, its follies, and its meannesses, 
_Its savage independence in the very midst of civilization; the 
practical magnanimity with which obscurity, poverty, and hard 
struggle were endured ; the zest with which the scantiest scrap 
of enjoyment was seized on; the insensate heroism (to use his 
own phrase) with which all thought of provision for the morrow 
was put aside for the amusement of to-day,—all this seems to 
have captivated his sympathies even where it could not control or 
bias his judgment. In contemplating Miirger the man, one must 
deplore the fatal recklessness which blighted so much of his career, 
and helped so powerfully to bring about its premature close. But 
if we regard him merely as the author of one or two characteristic 
and remarkable books, it would be impossible to deny that the 
extraordinary power, vividness, and freshness which make the 
“Scenes of Bohemia” a masterpiece in its way, are mainly due to 
the fact that the author who produced them was in heart and 
spirit, as well as in social career, a very Bohemian. 

The “Scenes of Bohemia” consist merely of some loosely- 
connected sketches from the early career of four young men of 
that class to which the author himself belonged. These personages 
are Schaunard, the great musician; Colline, the profound philo- 
sopher ; Rodolphe, the celebrated poet ; and Marcel, the renowned 
painter. It must be understood that the greatness, profundity, 
celebrity, and renown of these remarkable persons exist, during 
our knowledge of them, only in their own common estimate 
and recognition. The world had not as yet cven undertaken to 
look into their claims. They work, more or iess regularly, for 
bread, and as yet receive but scant and uncertain fare in return. 
For instance, Marcel, the great painter, has been labouring for 
years upon a masterpiece, on which his fame is to rest, and which 
he maintains to be a grand painting of “ The Passage of the Red 
Sea.” Every season this surprising work has been obstinately 
rejected by the jury of the Exhibition. In fact, by the mere force 
of going and coming, the picture has got to know the way so 
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well, that the artist affirms, if he were to place it on castors it 
would run along to the Louvre of itself. Each time indignant 
at its rejection, the painter was not discouraged. Each new season 
he sent it in; but in order to elude the conspiracy which a malig- 
nant body of envious judges must have formed for the exclusion 
of his “ Passage of the Red Sea,” he slightly modified, year after 
year, the details of the picture. Thus it made its appearance one 
season as the “Crossing of the Rubicon;” but the artist had 
rather hurriedly disguised Pharaoh as Cesar, and the fraud was 
only too promptly detected. The following year the persevering 
painter put in a bank of snow, attired his Egyptians as grenadiers 
of the Imperial Guard, and baptized his picture “ The Passage of 
the Beresina.” Labour in vain; even a feeling of national sym- 
pathy does not appeal to their hearts, and the jury reject the 
metamorphosed picture. The artist breaks into an outburst of 
whimsical rage; but he will not givein. “To my last sigh,” 
vows Marcel, “I will send them in my picture. At least it shall 
be engraved on their memories. I will not even wait for the 
season. From this day forth my picture shall become the 
‘sword of Damocles eternally suspended over their existences. I 
will send it round once a week to each of their houses; into the 
bosom of their families, into the very heart of their private lives. 
It shall trouble their domestic joys ; it shall make their wine sour, 
their roast meat burnt, and their wives cross. They shall at last 
be ali driven into madness, and every one of them will require a 
strait-waistcoat when he is taken to the Institute on the day of 
a sitting.” In this outburst, half comic, half serious, Marcel 
revenges himself upon his remorseless enemies, and presently for- 
gets his vows of practical vengeance, works away anew at his 
discarded picture, makes fresh struggles and shifts for life and 
amusement, and is on the whole extremely happy. The four 
Bohemians are tried rather frequently by the rebuffs which they 
receive from the unappreciating Dons in their several departments 
.of art. They are miserably poor, and they are neither unhappy 
nor ashamed. The whole book is made up of their struggles, 
their wants, their brief, hardly-acquired pleasures, their hopes and 
disappointments, their borrowings and diverse expedients, their 
debts, duns, balls, suppers, junketings, fasts, and sufferings. 
When a gleam of momentary fortune shines upon the path of any 
one of the four, he shares loyally with his fellows the advantages 
it brings. There is no such picture of poverty, struggle, and enjoy- 
ment thus blended, so far as we know, in English literature. In 
the very depth of their distress, these four Bohemians are positive 
‘Sybarites. They revel over a crust and a glass of wine, and their 
careless gaiety is actually invincible by any degree of privation. 
Of course their shifts and struggles are depicted with the hand 
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of a caricaturist; but in the spirit of the story there is little of 
caricature. Perhaps Thackeray's Fred Bayham is the nearest 
approach modern English literature affords to a Bohemian of the 
style of Rodolphe or Schaunard; but Fred Bayham’s worst priva- 
tions are positive opulence when compared to the normal life of 
Schaunard or Rodolphe; and Bayham has his serious side and 
has his active interests in politics and the real world, which make 
him, to a certain extent, a being of a totally different order from 
the extravagant, reckless, witty Bohemians. Through the whole 
of the volume we are now reviewing, there is not, it may be frankly 
stated, one single sentence, nay, one single line, betokening the 
slightest concern for any of the real interests of life and men, for 
the advancement of humanity, for the present world or the future. 
The four Bohemians were not politicians. The creation of the 
Republic of 1848 was received by them with a truly philosophical 
indifference. They remarked that the pavements of the Republic 
wore out boots quite as fast as those of the Monarchy. Never- 
theless, they were not unwilling to profit by the new order of 
things. Therefore they prepared, with much labour, the following 
circular, which was addressed, in the’name of each, to all their 
creditors :—“ Citizen! Having had the glory of dying for my 
country, I have charged the universal executor to arrange with 
you. Let us cast a veil over the past. Salvation and fraternity ! 
Long live the Republic!” Then, as they conceived that the right 
of idleness ought to have been proclaimed by the Republic in 
favour of arts and letters, they set themselves to looking out of 
window, and waited for ministerial appointments, while watching 
the movements of the house-porter, who had just been appointed 
proconsul of a Department. It would be impossible to read with- 
out a smile the fantastic chapter in which Miirger satirizes the 
immediate results of the Revolution, and the manner in which its 
ministerial, diplomatic, and military posts were given away, fought 
for, bought and sold, exchanged, and gambled for; one lucky in- 
dividual selling an appointment for a petit verre, and a member 
of the Bohemian tribe winning at billiards an embassy and a 
meerschaum pipe together. 

With all the extravagance of its mirth, this is a melancholy book. 
It has many chapters and episodes which are steeped in pathos, 
One in particular, which tells the miserable story of a poor artist 
and a consumptive girl, is wonderful in its way for the many new 
and thrilling gleams of simple and natural pathos it contrives to 
shed over one of the oldest and most outworn of subjects. Like 
Miirger’s mirth, his pathos is not always drawn from the very 
purest source ; but in this instance at least, even the very pe- 
dantry of virtue may admit some sympathy for the sufferings of 
an unfortunate pair of young people, even although their union, 
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so soon to be severed, had not been solemnized at the Madeleine 
or St. Généviéve. But the tone of the whole book is sad even in 
its occasional delirium of gaiety. The struggles of the poor 
Bohemians are none the less painful because of the gipsy-like 
heedlessness with which they are borne, and the intervals of cheap 
revelry with which they are varied. Sometimes it is not easy to 
know whether one ought to admire the four companions as prac- 
tical philosophers, to pity them as fools, or to be angry with 
them as reprobates. Muirger seems to have been possessed 
towards the close of his story with a sense of the necessity of 
giving it something like a moral-purpose turn. His heroes re- 
form in the end; they succeed in their several callings; they 
come to value their lives and their reputations: they quit the 
tangled footpaths of wild Bohemia, and entering upon the broad 
highway of life they lose the clue to the enchanted forest, and 
revisit it no more. But the author somehow does not seem to 
gladden over the redeemed respectability of his personages. 
There is a great deal of good sense and practical wisdom in 
some of the passages which conclude the volume; but the 
writer's heart seems to have been with the days of the pleasant 
folly. Two of the regenerated Bohemians talk over the past, 
and acknowledge that they could no longer enjoy its idleness, its 
heedlessness, its cheap and miserable scraps of pleasure. “I am 
quite content to look back upon the past,” says Marcel, “but it 
must be over a bottle of good wine and seated in a comfortable 
arm-chair—Qu’est-ce que tu veux? I am corrupted. I no 
longer care for anything which is not good.” And succumbing 
at last to the respectability and the convenances, the friends shake 
their heads, and rather dismally console themselves with the 
acknowledgment that la jeunesse n'a qu'un temps—youth has only 
one season. Indeed, this melancholy moral is the refrain of 
nearly all Miirger’s ‘works, Youth, its season and its enjoy- 
ments, seem to have been life to him; youth gone, the rest is 
spoken of as if not worth having. He loved to write of the 
gaieties and the follies of the one bright season ; and even when, 
summoning up a moment of his native clear sense, he reproves 
and condemns, it is with so evident a leaning to the erring side, that 
the reproof and condemnation have but little influence. ‘There- 
fore even the set moral by which Miirger probably sought to 
redeem his book became rather in his tones a seduction than a 
warning. It is a lament that the time of enjoyment has passed, 

a melancholy exhortation to become wise and dull, now that 
the capacity to appreciate folly and mirth has faded with youth. 

Miirger addresses wisdom and labour as Béranger, in one of his 
most celebrated chansons, apostrophizes the mistress of his ma- 
turity. She is far more beautiful, more intellectual, more true, 
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nay, more tender, than the wild, vivacious, thoughtless, wanton 
Rosette of other days. All this the poet frankly and sadly 
acknowledges. But the early love had the one incomparable 
attraction—she had the poet's youth ! 
** My youth—the youth I now regret. 
Alas! I cannot now love you, 
As long ago I loved Rosette !” 

Very much in this tone is the burthen even of Miurger's gayest 
chant. There is little healthy—how, indeed, could there be 
much ?—about either the prose or the poetry of the brilliant Bo- 
hemian. Its gaiety is wild, and much of its pathos is morbid: it 
is, to apply a phrase from Alfred de Musset, “triste by nature 
and wanton through ennui.” We may freely own that moralities 
not a few, as Carlyle says, may shriek out over those “Scenes of 
Bohemia ;” but they vindicate their moral and their purpose by 
their truthfulness ; by the force and vividness with which they 
illustrate certain phases of human life and certain vagaries of the 
human character; they vindicate their artistic value by their 
wonderful resources of wit, by their deep though rare pathos, by 
their brilliant descriptive power. There is not one weak or com- 
monplace sentence in the whole of the volume we have been de- 
scribing. No Frenchman now living could produce such a book, 
or anything like it. The man must be dull, cold, and pedantic, 
indeed, who can read it without acknowledging that, through 
whatever moral and artistic defects and eccentricities, the blended 
power of genius and of human feeling is evident and impressive 
everywhere even in the wildest of these wild pages. 

The Bohemian days are gone; perhaps they closed with the 
youth and the life of Miirger. An entirely new race of litté- 
rateurs and students springs up, and even the Quartier Latin 
loses its characteristic features. ‘No one,” says a recent writer 
(the “ Flaneur”) “ would recognise in the civilized being dressed 
comme tout le monde, swaggering up and down the asphalte of 
the Boulevard, the reckless, eccentric student, the inhabitant of 
the Bohéme of Miirger.” One can almost picture the last of the 
race finishing up and closing that volume of existence with a 
parting ceremonial like that of the last of the three Gesellen in 
the famous German student-song. The world has probably not 
lost much on the whole in losing the Bohemian race. No one 
acknowledges more readily, more sadly than Miirger, their follies 
and evils. ‘ Bohemia,” he said, in his closing hours to Edmond 
About, ‘“‘is not an institution, but a malady, and I am dying of 
it.” Yet we must not forget that there is wild youth in other 
cities besides Paris, and that there were fast young men before 
the world had ever been amused by the whimsicalities of 
Rodolphe and Schaunard. It is easy to accuse Miirger of 
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having made prodigals by his Bohemian pictures, as it was to 
charge Schiller with having turned honest young men into 
robbers by the attractiveness with which he invested the cha- 
racter of Karl Moor. ‘To the critic, Miirger's books are but 
sketches of certain phases of lifég and it is not necessary, in 
vindicating their claims *to literary fnerit, to vindicate also the 
morals of the people they describe, dr even the personal character 
of the author. But one cannot help reflecting on the fact that, 
although Miirger is dead and Bohemia vanished, Parisian litera- 
ture does not seem to have gained much by change of times and 
tastes. Ifthe morality of Miirger was doubtful, surely that of 
M. Feydeau admits of no question at all. Balzac depicted some 
scenes which ought not to have been described ; but even the de- 
lirious debauch described in the Peau de Chagrin becomes health- 
ful and virtuous when compared with some of the scehes in the 
works of living and popular French novelists. Virtuous dulness 
may be a nobler thing in literature than eccentric ‘genius ; but, 
even eccentric genius is at all events much better than obscene 
stupidity. It seems to us that much of the literature of the Second 
Empire is only fit to be classitied with the novels of Aphra Behn 
and the productions df Crébillon fils. The author of “La 
Nouvelle Babylone” (M. Eugéne Pelletan), if he be somewhat too 
sweeping and severe in his impassioned denunciations of the 
social degradation which he maintains to have fallen upon the 
Paris of to-day, has certainly not uttered a word too harsh in con- 
demning the popular literature and the fashionable drama. Cré- 
billon fils himself might have felt ashamed of the infamous novel 
“Fanny,” which ran through eighteen or twenty editions; and even 
Wycherley might have disowned the parentage of “ La Fille du 
Paysan,” the drama at the performance of which the French Court 
was present, and Prince Napoleon and his young wife “ assisted.” 
In the presence of such a condition of Parisian literature, it is but 
hypocrisy like that of Tartuffe, to affect any repugnance to the 
mere whimsicalities and extravagance of Miirger, or the grossest 
error of Balzac. Even the severe censor we have just quoted, 
M. Pelletan, having gravely condemned the Bohemian school of 
romance, cannot help adding, when he compares it with present 
schools, “ Peace to its memory after all. It was better than its 
destiny.” So it was. There was something about its worst 
phases which had generosity, spirit, independence. It did not 
abase itself in the dust to do Court homage, or beg for place or 
solicit the alms of patronage: it was often reckless but never 
ignoble. It had, at all events, something of the fire of genius in 
it—genius which (again to quote Carlyle) “ never yet was wholly 
base or hateful.” It remained for an age of order, of decorum, of 
prudence, and propriety, to banish from France every intellect 
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which might have preserved and enhaneed the renown of her lite- 
rature, and to degrade all that it retained into Court flunkeyism 
and chartered licentiousness. Bohemian literature may have too 
often represented, in the days,ef Balzac or Miirger, the heedless 
grisette ; but another schogl has prodyced a Parisian literature 
which is only to be typified by the licensed and registered Cyprian 
of the Paris streets. 

Bohemia, says Miirger, is only possible in Paris. But if we 
have not had the genuine institution in London, we have certainly 
had a very pretentious native imitation. The impress of the lite- 
rature of the Latin Quarter may be very easily traced upon 
certain books, periodicals, and authors of London. Ours, how- 
ever, isa thoroughly British Bohemia, racy of the soil on which 
it arose. “Here is a description of the region, absolutely 
perfect in its way, from the pen of one who, if he had not been 
capable of semething far higher, might have led our Bohemian 


«school :—‘‘ What is now called Bohemia,” says Mr. Thackeray, 


“had no name in Philip's young days, though many of us knew 
the country: very well—a pleasant land, not fenced with drab 
stucco like Tyburnia or Belgravia; not guarded by a huge 
standing army of footmen ; not echoing with noble chariots; not 
replete with polite chintz drawing-rooms and neat tea-tables—a 
land over which hangs an endless fog occasioned by much to- 
bacco ; a land of chambers, billiard-rooms, supper-rooms, oysters ; 
a land of songs; a land where soda-water flows freely in the 
morning; a land of tin dish-covers from taverns and frothing 
porter ; a land of lotos-eating (with lots of Cayenne pepper) of 
pulls on the river ; of delicious readings of novels and magazines, 
and saunterings in many studios; a land where men call each 
other by their Christian names; where most are poor; where 
almost all are young, and where, if a few oldsters do enter, it is 
because they have preserved more tenderly and carefully than 
other folks their youthful spirits and the delightful capacity to be 
idle. I have lost my way to Bohemia now; but it is certain that 
Prague is the most picturesque city in the world.” Nowhere can 
there be found more faithful and vivid sketches of the British Bohe- 
mian than those which Mr. Thackeray has carelessly touched off in so 
many stray chapters. The author describes as one of the initiated 
and acclimatized alone could do. ‘The true spirit and fragrance of 
the Bohemian atmosphere are about him. His Warringtons, Fred 
Bayhams, Clive Newcombes, J. J. Ridleys, and the rest, are not 
only admirable as a general grouping, but each one is in himself 
a perfect type of a class or variety of the genus. Dickens has 
done nothing beaying any resemblance to this kind of picture. 
His Richard Swivellers and Micawbers are admirable comedy, but 
they do not belong to Bohemia. None of the air of that pio- 
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turesque land has ever breathed upon them. The true Bohemia 
must, above all things, be a region whose inhabitants are artists 
and live by art. Whatever the genuine Bohemian may be, it is 
absolute and essential that he must never be vulgar, and that he 
must always at least have the sympathies of a scholar and an artist, 
and something of the native grace of a gentleman. Whoever 
would paint him must give him, under whatever circumstances, a 
dash of the picturesque. At his very poorest, he must resemble a 
Spanish gipsy rather than a Dartmoor tramp; at his very 
worst, he must be like a mountain brigand rather than a Seven 
Dials burglar. 

Mr. Thackeray's powers were too great and too varied to be cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow limits of the Bohemian life. But there 
is a school distinctly to be traced out whose literary reach does 
not pass those bounds. Probably not many of our readers have 
any distinct remembrance of a book published in London some 
years ago, under the name of “ Friends of Bohemia.” It was a 
satirical novel, partly social, partly political, but in the former 
aspect professing to deal with the section of London life which 
corresponds with the Parisian sphere illustrated by Miirger. The 
book was, when considered as a novel, a total failure. It wanted 
almost everything which is essential to successful fiction. The 
author had not the art of telling a story, and was quite unable to 
awaken in any reader the slightest gleam of interest regarding 
the mere evolution of the narrative. The characters of the 
romance had no life about them, and they all talked in news- 
paper paragraphs. Yet scarcely any reader could have failed to 
recognise the great talent which the author had wasted in an 
uncongenial effort. The satirical style was so penetrating and at 
the same time so simple, the observations were so quaintly 


original, the very scepticism and irreverence had so little of the _ 


old, common-place sneer about them, that it was impossible not 
to acknowledge in every page the presence of a vigorous and a 
peculiar intellect. The author was Mr. Edward M. Whitty, a 
man of bright and precocious talents, who, after a short career, 
full of brief promise, in London journalism and letters, suddenly 
quitted the field in broken health and went out to Australia, there 
to die. Before the publication of the “Friends of Bohemia,” 
Mr. Whitty had been well known as a political satirist of a new 
and remarkable character. He had contributed to a London 
weekly periodical, to a Liverpool newspaper, and to other publi- 
cations, continued essays and sketches descriptive of the House of 
Commons, its great men, its little men, its life, and its peculiarities. 
There was about these sketches a power which removed them 
altogether out of the insignificant order of the common-place par- 
liamentary gossip. Asa critical journal truly remarked, in noticing 
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Mr. Whitty’s death, they lifted that species of writing to the rank of 
aliterature. Thoroughly original and even odd in their tone, pun- 
gent in their cynical style, there was an amount of shrewd obser- 
vation, and keen, comprehensive judgment about them, which 
gave them a solid value. Mr. Whitty was scarcely ever at fault 
in his estimate of the capacity and even the general character of 
a public man. Written many years ago, those sketches are, for 
the most part, well worth reading now. It is curious to observe 
how, in almost all instances, the men whose rise they predicted 
have risen, those whom they pronounced to be doomed to extinc- 
tion have been extinguished. But this turn of mind and style 
of writing utterly marred the author's success as a novelist. He 
endeavoured to make the Bohemian a politician: he endeavoured 
to produce a kind of work which should combine Miirger with 
“Vivian Grey.” Even if such a task could be accomplished, he 
was not the man to achieve it. Therefore “ Friends of Bohemia” 
made less mark than its author was capable of making, and the 
author himself accomplished far less than his natural power might 
have enabled him to effect. We have devoted these few lines to 
his memory, chiefly because his unsuccessful novel was the only 
attempt we know of to give to English literature a work ostenta- 
tiously and professedly Bohemian. 

Our London school is led by no great author; by none even 
who indicates the possession of genius. Yet its existence and its 
influence must be felt in almost all circles of readers. Even those 
who have never analysed their observations on the subject, must 
be dimly conscious of the presence of a certain new element in 
our literature—a certain dashing, flippant, “ fast” style of descrip- 
tion and of reflection, all flavouring purely of London ; irreverent, 
swaggering, not without wit, and sometimes not even without 
wisdom, but in all cases fantastic, impudent, and cockneyfied. 
In books, in periodicals, in newspapers, the style may be traced 
by the least observant of readers. This is the style of the 
London Bohemian; this the thought and language of the 
school which produces fast novels, and writes sensation articles, 
and has raised to a positive profession the production of the 
theatrical burlesque. It is altogether rougher, broader, more of 
the black and white style, than its Parisian prototype. It wants 
the ebullient, inexhaustible, and penetrative wit of Miirger: it 
wants, too, that nameless grace which he threw over all his pro- 
ductions : it wants his rare blending of the pathetic and the droll. 
Perhaps most of our readers have seen Don Cesar de Bazan as 
played by Mr. Harrison and as impersonated by M. Fechter. 
The two performances are capital in their way, but there is a 
striking difference in their style. Now, as Fechter’s Don Cesar 
is to Harrison's, so is the Parisian to the London Bohemian. If 
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we were to single out a leader for the London school, we think 
we should not be wrong in naming Mr. George Augustus Sala. 
It may be that there are many well-read Englishmen, even those 
who believe they have kept up with the current of English litera- 
ture, to whom the mention of Mr. Sala’s name conveys no idea 
or association whatever. Yet this vivacious and prolific author 
is, in his own way, a sort of power. He has his thousands of 
readers and admirers; he has his many followers and imitators. 
His books are translated into many foreign languages. You 
may have them in the Palais Royal and Unter den Linden. The 
fact is, that Mr. Sala is a man of singular observation so far as 
externals go; having a wonderful power of photographic descrip- 
tion : possessed of a good broad, effective kind of humour, and 
displaying a perfectly marvellous faculty of saying a great deal 
about nothing. Some of Mr. Sala’s early sketches in “ House- 
hold Words” were almost incomparable in their way; and if the 
author had never ventured upon anything else, might have led 
the literary world to believe him a man capable of accomplishing 
great and permanent results. But having formally set up for a 
novelist, Mr. Sala very soon found his place in literature. 
A man whose highest merit in style is to approach occasionally 
to Dickens's power of describing externals, whose capacity to 
illustrate real life appears to cease altogether the moment he out- 
steps the limits which embrace but a very small corner of Mr. 
Thackeray’s field—such a man is not likely to accomplish much 
as a novel writer. Accordingly, Mr. Sala’s novels may be safely 
described as failures. They indicate great talent of a certain kind, 
but they only indicate it. The impartial reader, who is not vexed 
beyond all patience by perpetual eccentricities and affectations of 
style, arrives at the conclusion that the writer is capable of doing 
something, but not that which he has tried to do. But Mr. Sala, 
such as he is, may be taken as the type of the British Bohemian 
school. Regarding every subject, scene, and character from a 
London point of view, concerning himself with no human in- 
terests whatever outside the range of a very small London circle ; 
viewing, or affecting to view, all life as a prodigious joke and 
mummery, the London Bohemian swaggers through literature 
more roysteringly and more noisily than his confrere of Paris ; 
but he does not make the same mark as he passes, and his day 
will leave but few records behind which any posterity will care 
to gather up. ‘There is, however, one point of indisputable supe- 
riority—our British school affects no moral eccentricities. 1t 
needs no excuse such as the best of the Paris band must require. 
The men who produce its vivacious, dashing literature are, so far 
as works may indicate character, not merely accomplished scholars, 
but men of honour and principle. ‘Their worst defects are faults 
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of taste and style; and even these, although they may sometimes 
make sober readers impatient, may be borne with good-nature 
und composure when we reflect how very, very soon the whole 
school is likely to pass away. 

Even already there are quickly spreading indications that 
the public have had nearly enough of the fast novel of London 
life—the dashing article on London haunts, the wearily droll 
burlesque in which the classic and the Cockney are blended in 
fantastic olla podrida. For, after all, there really is a world out- 
side Fleet-street, and there are people who do not write fast 
articles and haunt the coulisses of theatres ; and we cannot always 
listen to the sayings of one set of individuals. It is not to 
be made an accusation against a class of authors that they 
only describe what they know. Mr. Sala sometimes vindicates 
himself (as Mr. Thackeray has done) against imaginary cen- 
sure of this kind, by declaring that a man has no business to 
describe what he has not seen, or at least has not fully compre- 
hended. But the author who can only describe one phase of life 
must expect, unless he possess very wonderful powers, to find 
his listeners soon grow weary. A man of genius may no doubt 
make for himself a perpetual place of some kind in literature, no 
matter how narrow the field to which he limits his labour ; but 
when a disciple appears who attempts to do very much the same 
sort of thing with far inferior powers, and in a still narrower field ; 
and when various minor imitators follow more and more feebly 
in the footsteps of the second, the public very soon grows impa- 
tient of the operation, and before long thrusts aside the whole 
band, or passes by them with indifference. The whole of the 
fast school of London littérateurs have made themselves up 
after the model of Mr. Dickens or of Mr. Thackeray, and by 
that very fact alone, if they secured for themselves a temporary 
success, they likewise ensured an ultimate failure. One conside- 
ration, however, must be borne in mind: we have seen what 
fashion of literature it is which has succeeded the Bohemian 
fraternity of Paris, and we have seen how very little art or morals 
have gained by the change ; we have yet to see what the effects 
will be upon British letters when our minor authors cease to 
imitate Dickens and Thackeray. Will it be much of a gain to 
literature, if to the school of the Real and the Humorous 
succeeds the school of the Unreal and the Sensational ? 

Yet, whatever may be the immediate result, we own that we are 
for frequent revolutions, and even rebellions, in the dynasties of 
letters. A leader.there is very soon captain long enough. ‘The 
literature of France was sinking into a very grandiose and pom- 
pous condition of decrepitude when the battles of classicists and 
romanticists came to intuse life into it; and the contest of these 
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rival schools was degenerating itself into pedantry or extrava- 
gance, when the wild Bohemians suddenly diverted the public 
attention to realisms of an entirely novel kind. Inundated as we. 
have been for some time with realistic novels and dramas, we are 
apt to forget that the common tendency of literature runs in quite 
another direction. Unless it is at frequent intervals drawn down to 
the ordinary paths of human life, our art is a great deal too fond 
of endeavouring to strike its head against the sublime stars. 
Idealization is on the whole very easily attained, and it affords to 
commonplace minds the tempting and delightful opportunity of 
enacting inspiration with very little trouble. Poets and roman- 
cists too are often much disposed to give themselves such airs as 
historians were wont to do when they pleased to consider certain 
topics as beneath their notice, and invented what Macaulay justly 
calls “that vile phrase, the dignity of history.” Now, the Bohe- 
mian littératewrs did for France, in their own way, something 
like the service which Fielding and Smollett did for England, 
which Dickens and Thackeray found it needful in our own days 
to do again. “Tom Jones” has its greatest value in the fact that 
it bequeaths to all time a perfect picture, a very photograph, of 
an ordinary, good-humoured, clever, dashing young fellow of that 
day—just the kind of person with whom nobody is too good not 
to acknowledge himself kin, and nobody too bad not to be allowed 
to claim at least a distant relationship. Something of a similar 
nature, softened in fact because of the change of morals, and 
still further softened by the author to suit the change in manners, 
is Mr. Thackeray's “ Pendennis.” Here is the ordinary young 
man of the collegiate class, in the reign of Victoria ; here are his 
ways, his pleasures, his good and bad qualities, his very impulses 
and feelings, so faithfully mirrored that any future age has but 
to look in and learn the secrets of a past generation. Let us do 
the Bohemians the justice to acknowledge that they have ren- 
dered, in their own sphere, a somewhat similar service to litera- 
ture, and even to history. The dignity of romance would scorn 
to degrade itself by noticing the pitiful lives, the vulgar, cheap 
enjoyments, the ignoble follies of the Schaunards, and Rudolphes, 
and Oliviers. It would have turned away from them as the fine 
ladies and gentlemen turned away from Moliére’s homely pictures 
of good-natured bourgeois, and simple, commonplace girls. Yet 
the true history of our times could not have afforded to lose 
a page or two devoted to the Bohemians and their literature. 
They have had the peculiar fortune to write their story for them- 
selves. We must not judge too harshly these epicureans of 
poverty—these hungry Anacreons of the Latin Quarter. They 
had the advantage over modern Anacreons of a very different kind, 
that they were at least truthful and real: they did not sing or 
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speak, like Thomas Moore, of bowers of roses and brimming 
bowls, of Lesbias and Chlues, and affect the manners as well as 
the morals of Horace, in the drawing-rooms and boudoirs of the 
nineteenth century: they did not, on the other hand, like a 
popular French school, revel in distorted sentimentalities, in fan- 
tastic flights of mock passion, in the vagaries of disorder trying 
to excuse itself by shamming a lofty morale of its own making. 

Where they rebelled, they rebelled against sycophancy and mean 
proprieties and conventionalities in art and in life ; and when they 
ran into extravagance, they knew themselves extravagant, and 
never affected to think themselves any better. They lived and 
wrote merely, indeed, to give to the world a few scenes from the 
daily life of struggling, joyous, heedless youth—a youth which, if 
it made war upon any of the world’s laws, was at least good- 
humoured and genial, not scowling, sullen, and misanthropical 
in its antagonism. The literary man, the artist, must have been 
singularly prudent and fortunate in his early career, who can say 
that none of the Bohemian literature speaks to him of many a 
personal memory; and singularly sage and unsympathetic, who 
can declare that its spirit is wholly unknown to him. We have 
already said that we cannot recommend the society which men 
like Miirger painted as the best company for sensible and prac- 
tical, or sensitive and prudish, persons to take up with. Even 
the best of the Bohemians, British or foreign, talk in language 
terribly reckless as regards the conventionalities and proprieties of 
life. These roystering writers require stout nerves in those who 
would appreciate them and do justice to them through all their 
swagger and headlong spirits. Béranger pleaded, perhaps not 
very unreasonably, in defence of some of his chansons, that they 
were never written for the instruction of young ladies. None of 
the Bohemians we know of can be supposed to have intended his 
books for the classes of a feminine academy. ‘They are very 
realistic, all of them: they take the world, or rather just that 
section of society which makes up their world, exactly as they 
find it. If they meet young men who are wild, reckless, prodigal, 
fond of pleasure, careless of worldly advancement, ready to run 
into debt, and indifferent as to the means of getting out of it, they 
describe them as endowed with precisely those qualities, and they 
take no trouble to apologize to the world for the ways of the per- 
sonages thus presented to public notice. It would be a weary and 
a futile undertaking to enter here upon a consideration of the 
question, how far the mere existence of certain phases of society 
justifies an author in describing them. Pedantry of all kind apart, 
it may well be acknowledged that there are limits to realism, and 
that all the habits of all the classes of London and Paris are not 
fitting subjects for the descriptive hand of the novelist. but, as 
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a rule, the modern Bohemians cannot be charged with any serious 
infringement of the limits which good taste and common sense 
would prescribe. As a mere school, theirs may be considered a 
failure. The respectabilities of life are far too strong for them and 
their literature. No one keeps up such a struggle very long; 
the weak cannot do it, and the really strong seldom care to waste 
their strength in a prolonged and losing battle. In the real 
world, the school of Major Pendennis always regains the upper 
hand, and generous eccentricity has to give in at last. In the 
world of literature, too, the proprieties are finally triumphant 
after every episode of interruption. Miirger's Bohemians, in 
their ultimate absorption into the calm and steady progress of 
society around, very aptly typify the fate of the fitful literature 
which they helped to make popular; but the world has every 
reason to be thankful for such occasional interruptions to the 
current of its literary fashion. Art and letters may be very 
well described as despotisms tempered by frequent insurrection. 
The classicists become intolerable in their pompous monotony, 
and are for a while, to the great relief of society, pushed aside 
by the romanticists. When these have harped too long upon the 
string of wild human passion, stormy vices, and melancholy fate, 
comes very appropriately into existence the band which deals 
only with the petty vices and trumpery difficulties and wayward 
ephemeral emotions of youth and poverty. And the Bohemians 
have their brief day, until they too pass away. Society gains 
something by each successive revolution. The leaders of each 
are niched among the chiefs of literature ; their relics become 
part of our possessions, and the rest are swept away, and very 
soon forgotten. It seems to us that the Bohemian literature has 
made sufficient mark upon its age to be entitled to some permanent 
place, however modest, in literary history. However great the 
follies and faults of the man and of his style, we should regret to 
think that the French, and even the English, readers of the future, 
will not retain some distinct appreciation of the wit, the geniality, 
the vividness, the pathos, the exuberant spirits and good-nature 
of the typical Bohemian of Paris, Henri Miirger. 
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Art. IIJ.—BisHor CoLenso ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. By 
the Right Rev. Joun Witt1am Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. London: Longman & Co. 1862. 


ONS. DAILLE, in his well-known work on the right use 
of the Fathers, pointed out the distinction between citing 
them as evidences of upinion, and as evidences of facts, or as 
truth. The present Bishop of Hereford, now many years ago, 
applied a similar critique to the dogmatical determinations of the 
Schoolmen. Like others of the school from which he sprang, he 
has been deterred from carrying out his principles to their legi- 
timate conclusions, even with respect to the Creeds and Articles 
of the Church. But there were some who foresaw that the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Bampton Lecturer were capable of a far 
wider application than any which he ventured to hint at: that 
ultimately criticism would follow the same course with respect to 
the Bible which was pursued by Daillé with the Patristic writ- 
ings, and applied by Hampden to the Scholastic. That either 
courage, or logic, or both—though some of them expressly pro 
Jessed logic—should have failed our own theologians of a now 
waning generation need not surprise us, for in other fields it is 
not unusual to behold the ardent Liberal modified into the selfish 
Tory or the narrow-minded Whig. When the application of prin- 
ciples becomes inconvenient, they are for all practical purposes 
quietly dropped. But where the men of one generation have laid 
down their problem through weakness or weariness, others in 
another generation will not fail to take it up. Science will vindi- 
cate itself, though some of its disciples be inconsistent. And it 
is evident that we are about to make good—and in this country 
there is no making good without making popular—inferences 
concerning the Biblical Scriptures, and concerning the place of 
Christianity in the history of humanity, which it would have been 
greatly to the honour of the Whatelys, the Hinds, the 
Hampdens of a former generation to have developed. More- 
over, Science and Philosophy have lent two mighty aids to 
more recent inquiries which were not possessed by our _pre- 
decessors. Science has deepened and confirmed the idea of Law 
as ever present throughout the universe; and Philosophy has 
familiarized us with the conception of human history as an 
organic whole. 
We cannot, therefore, any longer escape the questions, on taking 
up our Bibles—how do the events or facts in natural history, the 
events or transactions in human history, the facts of moral and 
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religious history therein recorded, fall into combination with the 
results of other observations ? And it must be acknowledged that 
it will not long be possible by any subterfuge or evasions to keep 
separate these three lines of observation, criticism, or inquiry : 
that which belongs to natural history, that which belongs to 
human history, that which belongs to the history of religion. It 
has, indeed, been the fashion in the pseudo-liberal school, which 
may be designated in a sufficiently intelligible manner as the 
school of the theological Whigs, and some of whose representa- 
tives have been referred to, to extricate themselves from the 
Biblical difficulties by drawing what seems to them a clever dis- 
tinction. They concede that Biblical descriptions of natural 
phenomena may not always be found consistent with the reports 
of modern science, and that historical narratives may not always 
be perfectly accurate, because, say they, it was not the design of 
the Biblical Revelation to teach mankind science or secular his- 
tory, while it was its object to teach them moral and spiritual 
truths. Undoubtedly it was; undoubtedly the Bible has been, 
and will continue to be, the teacher of moral and spiritual truths 
to many generations, but not in the way which these nursery 
divines suppose. It will not at least continue to teach moral and 
spiritual truths on the ground that what was true to the Jew 
must be the extent of truth to us; what was believed by the 
Jew must be believed by us; what was practised as the Will of 
God by those of old time must furnish a perfect rule of life to 
us. Nor is it possible to draw these fine lines of separation 
through the Biblical writings: it is not possible to determine in 
the Mosaic code, as to many of its provisions, which of them 
belong to the moral law, which of them to civil institution—mar- 
riage with a wife's sister, for example ; it is not possible to say 
the Bible does not teach geology, which is a science, but it 
teaches “Creation,” which is a spiritual truth, and as to that 
teaching must be infallible—for the term “Creation” must be 
defined in a scientific sense—or, if taken in its old sense, be re- 
jected. Nor is it possible to say that at least we must receive 
what the Bible teaches of the nature of the Divine Being—this 
would be to place the truth of the Divine Unity, which is con- 
firmed to us by reason and observation, on the same footing with 
conceptions of a wrathful and capricious Deity from which our 
moral sense recoils. 

One of the first questions which arises when we observe that 
the Bible is made up of many separate books and works, in 
different styles, on different subjects, and evidently growing into 
a collection through a series of many ages, is this—Who the per- 
sons are that are speaking to us in those books ? On what evidence 
is their authority grounded that they should be believed, whether 
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they speak concerning God, or the world, or of history? If we 
begin at the beginning, the books appear so ancient that there 
can be no collateral external evidence as to their authorship. We 
are compelled to investigate them on the principle of internal 
evidence; and especially whether there is prima facie proba- 
bility of their having been written by persons contemporary with 
the events which they describe, or with some of them. If we 
could feel that we had an historical narrative, truthful, apparently, 
and consistent in those portions where the author speaks as an 
eye-witness, we should be disposed to rely on his having submitted 
to a painstaking examination those traditions which were handed 
down to him; we might even be disposed to concede, if he claimed 
it, that he had some extraordinary or supernatural communica- 
tions made to him—directions as to the events in which he was 
engaged, and information concerning those which were beyond 
his knowledge; if he asserted directly or by implication his own 
authorship of the books we should not hesitate to acknowledge it. 
If, on the other hand, the internal evidence of consistency is want- 
ing, we can only place imperfect reliance on the facts of ordinary 
history related, less and less upon the events as they recede into 
primeval periods, and very little indeed upon portions involving 
extraordinary or supernatural interferences and communications ; 
and as we should be thus led to acknowledge a mixture, at least, 
possibly a groundwork, of fiction throughout the narrative, we 
should place no reliance on, attribute no weight to, any statement 
or implication concerning authorship which we might meet with. 

The employment of a name honoured in the traditions of the 
people might be a “pious fraud” or well-intentioned deceit on 
the part of a writer in a later age, to recommend laws and institu- 
tions which he believed to be for the good of his people ; and if 
we should meet with things in the course of such writings at 
which our intellect and our moral sense revolted, we should feel re- 
lieved at not being obliged to attribute them to the more honoured 
name, but to leave them at the door of some unknown author 
or compiler. Inquiries of this kind may no doubt be set on foot 
from various motives ; be started in the cases of different persons 
upon very different occasions; be pursued with more or less 
vigour and perseverance; in some cases open gradually, and 
without any perceptible shock, either to the reason or the religious 
life ; in others be suggested by some suddenly emergent practical 
difficulty sounding an alarm to the whole soul, and pressing for 
a quick and thorough resolution as a matter of life and death. 
Bishop Colenso describes to us the occasion which brought these 
questions close to his own reason and conscience in the course of 
his work as a missionary, specially in the prosecution of his great 
undertaking of translating the Scriptures into the Zulu tongue ; 
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and whatever other “honour or dishonour, evil report or good 
report,” is in store for him, to him will always belong the glory 
of having fixed the Zulu dialect, of having made it a written 
language, of having transferred the Bible into it; he will for ever 
be to those Kaffirs what Ulfilas was to the barbarians of our own 
Gothic stock. 

Considering the gravity to many minds of the conclusions at 
which he has arrived, Bishop Colenso thinks it fairer to his readers 
to apprize them at the outset of the main questions at issue in 
this portion of his work: that so they may go forward with 
their eyes open, and not be able afterwards to complain that they 
have been entrapped into making admissions without foreseeing 
whither they were to lead. The main point which the author now 
undertakes to show is that the Pentateuchal account of the Exodus, 
whatever value it may have, is not historically true. He bids 
his readers notice, 


“that he uses the expression ‘ unhistorical,’ or ‘ not historically true,’ 
throughout, rather than ‘ fictitious,’ since the word ‘fiction’ is fre- 
quently understood to imply a conscious dishonesty on the part of the 
writer, an intention to deceive. Yet in writing the story of the Exodus 
from the ancient legends of his people, the Scripture writer may have 
had no more consciousness of doing wrong cr of practising historical 
deception than Homer had, or any of the early Roman annalists.”— 
p. 17, note. 


If such a conclusion as to the fictitious or unhistorical character 
of the Exodus be established as proved, it is evident that the 
hypothesis of Moses not having written the Pentateuch, instead 
of destroying the credit and authority of that part of the Bible, 
expressly tends to conserve it; for if an eye-witness of the 
Exodus had written the description of it as we now have it, he must 
have written with a consciousness of his falsifying, and therefore 
no reliance could be placed upon any portion of his narrative. 
And we shall no doubt find before long that some of the very 
same persons who would now esteem the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch an essential of their Christian faith will be most ready 
to disclaim it, in order that they may retain some respect for the 
great Lawgiver, some honour for the compiler, whoever he may 
have been, and in order that some credit may still attach to the 
history itself. For the main facts, the backbone, as it were, of 
the account, must remain more credible when received upon tra- 
dition spontaneously embellished with marvellous additions, 
than if it were the work of a convicted falsifier. If the histo- 
rian of the Exodus had been contemporary of the events which 
he relates, we can come to no other conclusion than that he 
exaggerated and distorted in a deliberate manner the account 
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which he gave the remnant of the Israelites whom he con- 
ducted to the borders of Canaan, of their deliverance from Egypt 
and subsequent wanderings ; it would not be possible to escape 
the conclusion that he wilfully imposed upon them in affirm- 
ing that he received the promulgation of the Law from the 
mouth of God Himself; and that he availed himself, in order 
to forward these deceptions, of the circumstance that all those 
who had been eye-witnesses of the Exodus itself perished in the 
wilderness, except Joshua and Caleb, who alone, unless they had 
concurred in his purpose, would have been able to contradict 
him. We therefore by no means despair of its being acknow- 
ledged in no long time by some who have hitherto been great 
sticklers for the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, that it 
must be abandoned; and so a great step will have been made 
towards the bringing the Jewish history into its proper place in 
the religious history of the world. 

At the present stage, however, of these inquiries in England, 
and considering the timidity of the English people generally in 
dealing with such subjects, and the extent to which they con- 
found, or at least mix up, the opinions of ordinary society, the 
opinions of the “religious” press, the obligations of clergy- 
men—real or supposed—with questions of truth or falsehood, the 
value of some parts of recent legal decisions cannot be overrated. 
The only weapon of any force which has been employed contro- 
versially against the authors of “ Essays and Reviews” has been 
this, that they were not entitled to say what they have said under 
the formularies of the English Church. We apprehend it was 
the very object which some of them had in view, to demonstrate, 
either practically by exercising an unquestioned right, or through 
the medium of judicial decisions if necessary, that they were so 
entitled; we are convinced that the sentence of the Court would 
have been more completely in favour of the defendants in the 
recent prosecutions unless the judge had been under the strange 
impression that his office was, if possible, to punish offenders 
rather than to try questions. The plain-spoken Bishop will find 
himself assailed by the same weapon of obloquy and of imputa- 
tion of dishonourable motives; fortunately, it is now much 
blunted. Two great stumbling-blocks are removed out of his 
way. One of them he describes, writing before the decision in 
the Court of Arches :— 

“ He did not see,” he says, “ how he could retain his episcopal office, 
in the discharge of which he must require from othersas olemn declara- 
tion that they ‘ unféeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments,’ which with the evidence before him it was 
impossible wholly to believe in,” 

The result has shown that those were right who did not con- 
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ceive the Church of England to lay down in those words, or in 
any other part of her formularies, any obligation for receiving the 
Scriptures as absolute truth ; we say in any other part of her for- 
mularies, for such was the animus of the prosecution that any 
phrase, however incidental, on which such-a doctrine could have 
been hung, would most certainly have been alleged. 4t is, how- 
ever, now clear that the clergy of: the Established Church are not 
obliged, as Bishop Colenso says, “ to maintain every part of the 
Bible as an infallible ‘record of past history and every word as 
the sacred utterance of the Spirit o#God.”—p. 150. 

The second obstacle to a free treatment of the biblical records 
which was removed out of the Bishop's way during his voyage to 
England was of still greater consequence to is particular conclu- 
sion: Some English readers of the Bible are not aware that in 
the Hebrew the Pentateuch bears no name of any assumed author. 
In the English Bibles, however, it is attributed to Moses, whence 
the popular notion that it is unquestionably his work, that the 
title is itself part of the inspired book. There was, therefore, no 
small risk that a judge, plunged into critical and contreversial 
questions, with little to guide him beyond the popular or preva- 
lent ecclesiastical feeling ‘‘led by divines,” might have decided 
that Moses was to be acknowledged as the author of the Penta- 
teuch, Daniel of the book of Daniel, and St. Peter of the second 
Epistle which goes by his name; and how near the judge was to 
such a decision may be inferred from his laying down that the 
Vith Article of Religion, in enumerating the Canonical books, 
“referred to the version then authorized, or which might be 
authorized in future times.” Whether it were the authority of 
Arnold, or a perception of inconveniences which might follow if 
such adjuncts of the version as titles of books and headings of 
chapters were included in its authorization, we cannot pretend to 
say ; the practical opening for critical inquiries such as those 
entered on in the present volume remains the same. And more 
also than that, discussions on the authorship of the Biblical 
books involve much more than questions of antiquarian literary 
curiosity. 

Some forty years ago, the orthodox world of England was 
alarmed by the publication by Mr. Hone of the “ Apocryphal 
Gospels :” it was described as an insidious attack upon Chris- 
tianity, and was felt, not without some reason on the part of those 
who would tie the New Testament together in all its parts, to 
endanger its authority. We are not about to digress into the 
Gospel question, much less to set the spurious Gospels on a level 
with the received ones. But those who place the two first chap- 
ters of St. Luke on the same footing with the “ Beatitudes,” or 
with St. Paul's description of ‘‘ Charity,” were justified in feeling 
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some alarm about.the matter. Mr. (afterwards Dean) Rennell, a 
person then rising into dignity, and who was recognised in his 
day asa kind of malleus infidelium, in order to quiet clerical 
apprehensions, put out a pamphlet which he entitled “ Proofs of - 
Inspiration.” . His theory differed considerably from Dr. Lush- 
ington’s on two points: first, he did not presume, “high and 
dry” as he was, and a very respectable specimen of the Church- 
of-England divine before Puseyism came into existence, and 
before Evangelicalism had either an acknowledged legal or social 
stahding place in the Churéa, to lay down anything as to the 
mode of the divine inspiration being “direct,” “interposing,” 
“ miraculous,” or the like—he steered clear of that difficulty ; but 
secondly, he maintained, as to the result of inspiration, in the 
New Testament at least, that “every’line of it is stamped ‘with 
unerring truth, and is the voice of God speaking in the language 
of men.” We have referred, however, to this highly respectable 
utterance of an orthodoxy which still has its representatives, for 
the sake of the following passage :— 


“ Tf, indeed, the question of authenticity is not previously granted, 
[that is, that the books are the genuine production of those whose 
names they bear], it is impossible to proceed to the question of inspi- 
ration ; as the claim of each separate book in the New Testament to 
a divine origin principally depends upon the spiritual rank and cha- 
racter of its author. If the Epistle to the Hebrews is not allowed to 
be the production of St. Paul, or rather, if its author is not determined, 
one of the main proofs of its inspiration is lost.”—p. 19. 


With such words we are very well content to leave Dr. 
Lushington to re-adjust his fragments of orthodoxy as best he may. 
He has removed immediate obstacles out of the way, and the 
essential steps may now be taken by such persons as Bishop Colenso, 
without fear of legal molestation, if taken with sufficient delibe- 
ration. When the gravity of the issues to which these inquiries 
tend is really appreciated by the laity, we think they will see the 
necessity, in common fairness, of removing whatever embar- 
rassments still remain to a free theological discussion within the 
Church of England. The spectacle would become too ridiculous, 
of controversialists on one side being encouraged by prospects of 
the highest preferments to discharge their volleys, in volumes, 
against the innovators, who, if they were to reply frankly and 
tellingly on all points, might find themselves under the hammer 
of the Dean of the Arches. 

In the meantime, the first steps are free. Rennell’s object, of 
course, in reference to the New Testament, was to use an argu- 
ment of terror—that if the Apostolic authorship of the books 
were denied they would cease to be of authority, and a like cry may 
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be raised at Bishop Colenso’s demonstration gf the non-Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. For the present it is rather pre- 
ferred to represent his criticisms as touching minor points, ‘arith- 

metical calculations and the like. But his conclusions are not to 
‘be evaded. Moses would not have represented an increase of 
Jacob's family from seventy persons to two millions and a half in 
215 years; Moses would not have written that that number of 
persons celebrated the passover and left Egypt in a night; that 
that number of Israelites, with at least two millions of sheep and 
oxen, were supported for forty years in a wilderness ‘‘ where there 
was no water ;” or that Aaron and his two sons could perform 
the necessary sacrifices for that multitude, together with many 
other impossibilities which hang upon the numbers of the 
Israelites as represented. Nor can this “ difficulty,” to use the 
familiar term, be met by the supposition of faulty readings, or 
of accidental exaggeration of numbers— 

“Not only is the number ‘ 600,000 on foot besides [women and] 
children’ given distinctly in E. xii. 37, at the time of their leaving 
Egypt, but we have it recorded again thrice over in different Jorms— 
in KE. xxxviii. 25-28, at the beginning of the forty years’ wanger- 
ings, when the numbers of all that went to be numbered, from twenty 
years old and upwards, is reckoned at 603,550; and this is repeated 
again in N. i.46: and it is modified once more at the end of the wander- 
ings to 601,730, N. xxvi.51. Besides which, on each occasion of number- 
ing, each separate tribe is numbered, and the sum of the separate re- 
sults makes up the whole. Thus this number is woven as a kind of 
thread into the whole story of the Exodus, and cannot be taken out 
without tearing the whole fabric to pieces. It affects, directly, the 
account of the construction of the Tabernacle, E. xxxviii. 25-28, 
and, therefore, aiso the reality of the institutions, whether of the 
Priesthood or of Sacrifice connected with it. And the multiplied im- 
possibilities introduced by this number alone, independent of all other 
considerations, are enough to throw discredit upon the historical 
character of the whole narrative.”—pp. 142, 143. 

The arithmetical calculations and measurements which are 
employed in investigating the credibility of many portions of the 
narratives of the Exodus are not to be set aside as if it might be a 
venial error in a historian to make a mistake or two in his sums : 
numbers represent quantities and material bulks. We are not 
speaking now of the inconceivableness of a multitude of erroneous 
computations occurring in a work indited by a “direct” divine 
interposition ; the new dogma of inspiration is evidently inap- 
plicable to the story of the Exodus; but we mean that no 
merely human eye-witness of the events could with any ordinary 
regard to truth have represented the multitude which could cross 
an arm of the sea in a night as equal to the population of 


London. 
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There are several fallacies common among the thorough de- 
fenders of such riarratives which are effectually disposed of by the 
Bishop of Natal’s method. The first we shall call the fallacy of 
isolation. According to this, each fact which presents any “ diffi- 
culty” is treated by itself, and without taking at all into account 
the inferences which necessarily accompany it, or its necessary con- 
nexion and complication with other events. Thus the numbers of 
the Israelites at the Exodus are treated solely with reference to 
the rate at which they must have been supposed to increase in 
215 or 430 years. The passage of the Red Sea and the wander- 
ings of the Israelites in the wilderness, their supply of water or 
of food, are then considered separately, apart from their compli- 
cation with so great numbers; nor are the consequences of 
imagining such numbers of the population itself followed out 
into necessary consequences, which would ensue in march or in 
camp—their tenting, their sewage, the gathering even of the 
miraculous manna, the foddering of their cattle. But when all 
these things are considered together, it will not be possible to 
reconcile them, even upon the supposition of miracle ; for, as we 
have said, numbers represent quantities and bulks, and the spaces 
which bulks occupy. Such a number as two millions or two 
millions and a half of people might be represented in terms of 
the area they would require for their encampment; or in terms of 
the bulk of solid food they would consume daily ; or of the gallons 
of water they would require; or of the offal they would leave ; 
and, under the provisions of the law, of the cattle and fowls which 
would be required for their sacrifices: and as any of these terms 
may be substituted for their equivalents, the contradictions in- 
volved become obviously such as no miracle can remove—for no 
miracle, according to any definition of miracle hitherto thought 
of, can annihilate earthly distances, or cause two or more bodies 
to occupy the space of one. Yet the area required for a camp of 
two millions and a half of people would require one or other. 
The camp must have been a moveable city of twelve miles square, 
about the size of London, unless the people had been tented upon 
each other's heads ; and the duties of the priests and the daily 
necessities of their people would have involved the formation of 
such a camp in physical impossibilities. 

Another common fallacy in treating of the Biblical histories 
we may call the geographical, or topographicaé fallacy. Loca- 
lities are verified and their striking features described where mighty 
events are said to have occurred, whence the reality of the events 
is inferred. But pictures are not proofs; and in those narratives 
which are contained in the Pentateuch, there is a remarkable 
absence of definiteness in the scenes where the transactions are 
represented to have taken place. Egypt is Egypt—the desert 
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is the desert—the mountain is the mountain, and that is all. Now 
we see how artificially modern proofs of ancient history accumu- 
late. The numbers of the Israelites being assumed to be truly 
stated in Exodus, a site is required in Horeb for the giving of the 
Law ; travellers determine upon it with reference to the capacity of 
some valleys for the spreading forth of the tents of the chosen 
people in sight and hearing of an awful peak, from which may have 
proceeded the “‘ sound of the trumpet, and the thunderings, and 
the voices.” A fervid imagination peoples the scene, depicts it 
in a glowing description, and it becomes a proof of the truth of 
the Mosaic narrative. At other times itis convenient to lose sight 
of the immense multitude of the Israelites—as when the well of 
Marah is to be identified, or the palm-trees of Elim. For we 
might as well speak of London being encamped by the fountains 
in Trafalgar-square, as of the Israelites pitching their tents by 
the waters of Elim. One of the best chapters in the present 
work is that in which the character of the track of the Israelites 
in the Sinaitic peninsula is discussed with Canon Stanley. Stan- 
ley perfectly describes that inhospitable region, and does not 
avoid putting the question, “How could the Israelites be sus- 
tained in it?” but he does nothing to solve it. He does not 
seek to multiply miracles; and, indeed, the miracles which we 
already have in the story, instead of diminishing difficulties, in- 
troduce fresh ones; but he travels off into inadequate and 
merely plausible hypotheses and feeble extenuations, because he 
feels it necessary to retain the Pentateuchal narrative in its entirety 
for the sake of the subsequent history which is built upon it. He 
says,— 


“Nor is it any answer to say, that this difficulty is a proof of the 
impossibility, and, therefore, of the unhistorical character of the narra- 
tive. For, as Ewald has well shown, the general truth of the wander- 
ings in the wilderness is an essential preliminary to the whole of the 
subsequent history of Israel.” 


To which Bishop Colenso replies :— 


“ Ewald certainly asserts this, but I cannot find any place where he 
shows it. The story of the Exodus is, no doubt, an ‘ essential prelimi- 
nary’ to certain parts of the subsequent history of Israel, as recorded, 
but not to the whole of it. If that story be shown to be untrue, those 
ae may also have to be abandoned as untrue, but not the whole 

ewish history.”"—p. 70. 


The fact,we apprehend, is this—the subsequent history demands, 
presupposes, a tradition—a belief, in the Exodus as it is described 
in the Pentateuch ; but that belief may be shown to have been 
more or less ill-founded. On the other hand, we must suppose 
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it to have some foundation. And the conflicting necessities of 
history and of physical possibility seem to require a real Exodus 
as the basis of the existing history; but an Exodus of a much 
smaller number of persons than is represented, and a transit 
occupying a much shorter space of time. There will thus be a 
basis of reality, with an unhistorical, traditional, {ictitious super- 
structure : as this tradition, or fiction, took a form flattering to 
the national vanity of the Jewish people, it would be received 
without question in all its parts down to the very latest periods 
of their history. Psalmists, prophets, and apostles would allude 
to it, argue from it, allegorize it. And thus the Exodus, with 
all its details, would come to be regarded as a corner-stone of 
Christianity itself, while in reality it has only supplied an orna- 
ment and drapery to it. 

Very much like the foregoing is another fallacy, which may be 
called the historical fallacy, according to which the truth of the 
Bible, as it is called, is inferred from showing the connexion, at 
some points of their history, of the Jewish people with pagan 
nations ; from the testimonies of pagan authors to the existence 
of such a nation ; from the prevalence in Palestine and neigh- 
bouring countries of such customs as are described in the Biblical 
histories. 

According to this fallacy, people generally used to think, and 
many think even still, that they proved the truth of the Bible by 
verifying the truth of its descriptions of nature and life in the regions 
where its scenes are laid. We might as reasonably infer the truth 
of Homer's tale of Troy and of the wanderings of Ulysses, because 
women in Greece wash their clothes at the water's side, as the 
truth of Genesis, because in Syria damsels fill their pitchers at the 
well. The costumes in one of Walter Scott's romances, the un- 
exceptionable mise-en-scéne of a modern drama, are no guarantee 
of the historic reality of the action represented. Verisimilitude 
is not fact; it may be more artistic, more philosophical, as 
Aristotle would have said, in a certain sense more truthful, than 
fact itself—but it is not fact. And, indeed, this way of proving 
the truth of the Bible would, if it could be carried into the 
details of the Biblical history, prove something very different 
from that of which its advocates are thinking—it would effectually 
assimilate the Biblical narratives to ordinary secular history. The 
patriarchs, lawgivers, prophets, warriors, and idolatrous oppressors 
who now, seen through the haze of tradition in a supernatural 
cloud-land, seem of superhuman proportions, would be dwarfed 
to the stature of ordinary men—the tragic actors would be dis- 
mounted from their buskins. Assyrian discoveries have restored 
Hezekiah and Sennacherib to secular history, but have given no 
confirmation to the miracles connected with their names ; if the 
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tomb of David should ever be revealed, it would be no evidence 
that a destroying angel was ever seen in the air over Jerusalem ; 
if Joshua’s twelve stones could be identified by modern travellers 
at some ford of the Jordan, it would not be any testimony that 
the waters had been divided miraculously for the passage of the 
Tsraelites ; nor if bones and armour were to be discovered in a 
cave, supposably, or demonstrably if that could be, the cave of 
the five kings at Makkedah, would it afford the slightest pre- 
sumption of the miraculous standing still of the sun and moon 
at the word of Joshua being more than a poetical embellishment. 
Nor, again, if Egyptologers should ever succeed in identifying 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, would that amount to more than a 
confirmation of the basis of the story, and bring it into connec- 
tion with the ordinary history of the world. There was some 
sense in setting up this kind of proof when the question at issue 
was, whether the Bible were a medieval monkish forgery from 
beginning to end. Itis of no weight in the discussions of the 
present day as to the mode in which the Jewish history grew into 
its existing form. As tothe amount of real fact which that history 
implies, the results of this kind of proof are either negative, or 
tell against the supernaturalistic theories of those who employ it. 
The miracles recorded in the Pentateuch are not discussed in 
the present part of the Bishop’s work. He has most wisely and 
cautiously abstained from hampering himself at the outset with 
that additional difficulty. He has come, he says, to his own con- 
clusion as to the unhistorical character of the Pentateuch ; not 
because of his finding in it insuperable difficulties ‘ with regard 
to the miracles or supernatural revelations” which are recorded in 
it, but because of the “ absolute palpable self-contradictions of 
the narrative.” He has scarcely, indeed, touched upon any of 
the miracles mentioned in it, although when he does so it will be 
found, as we have said, that they complicate instead of solving 
difficulties. He adds, indeed, that the notion of miraculous or 
supernatural interference does not present to his mind the same 
difficulties which it presents to others; he could receive the 
accounts of the miraculous events if they were vouched for by a 
history in other respects veracious. But he acknowledges that 
if the general veracity of the Pentateuch cannot be maintained, 
“any miracles which rest upon such an unstable support must 
fall to the ground with it.” We shall look with the greatest 
interest for some succeeding portion of the work in which the 
principal miraculous occurrences related in the Pentateuch shall 
_be discussed, with reference to the external evidence for the facts 
recited, the internal consistency of the relations, and to some 
extent, perhaps, the general doctrine of miracle. 
The value of the present work is not the less as the first in a 
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series, because it was not suggested originally by merely spe- 
culative inquiries, or because it is not directed to establish any 
system of theology. The account given of its origin is the 
simplest possible, and one which must win for it a candid perusal 
from all but the bigoted and narrow-minded. Very many will 
thank heartily the sincere bishop for justifying them to themselves, 
ratifying to them the verdict of their own consciences—that it 
has not been from any moral or intellectual defect that the same 
doubts as to the truth of the historical Scriptures have arisen in 
their minds which have been suggested in his. Yet, although this . 
work was not suggested by any speculative system, it is evident that 
the inquiries opened in it must run up into questions of theology 
properly so called. Criticism can be carried but a little way into 
Biblical history, little examination can be made of the Biblical 
literature, without being brought face to face with the problem of 
the supernatural. According to different solutions, or approxima- 
tions to solution, of that great problem, there arise two distinct 
theologies; it would be idle not to acknowledge to which of the two, 
the bolder “ Essayists,” Dr. Davidson, and Bishop Colenso belong, 
or at least to which of them they all more or less incline. Each 
of these theologies can, in fact, appeal to Scriptural authority. 
The maintainers of a Deistic orthodoxy can quote, in support of 
the conception of an extra-mundane and interposing God, a great 
weight of texts and histories, especially from the Old Testament. 
They can begin with the representation of a “ Creation” followed 
by “rest ;” of God “coming down to see” what his creatures are 
doing and taking counsel with Himself accordingly; of his 
“sitting on the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
are as grasshoppers ;” and the like. On the other hand, we meet 
with a Theistic or Panentheistic¢ conception of an all-penetrating 
and pervading energy in the Universe; and whether it were de- 
rived originally from Alexandria, or were indigenous to Palestine, 
is of no moment, when once we acknowledge that the Scriptural 
authors declare to us not the truth itself, but their own persua- 
sions about it, or views of it. The Theistic conception finds its 
expression in the Bible, principally in St. John and St. Paul ; 
“my Father worketh hitherto ;” “in whom we live and move and 
have our being ;’ “God all in all,” (6 Of0¢ wavra iv waa, 
1 Cor. xv. 28). It was no dishonour to the Jewish people to 
entertain the Deistic opinion of interference ; but it would be a 
discredit to the moderns to resist the teachings which Science is 
giving them concerning the all-pervading divine energy ; most dis- 
graceful of all, that those who ought to be leaders and teachers of 
the people should oppose themselves to the diffusion of the 
higher knowledge—unless it be more disgraceful still among our- 
selves, that the makers of laws, civil and ecclesiastical, and the 
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dispensers of patronage, should suppress freedom of teaching and 
inquiry, both by penal enactments and by the corrupting influence 
of endowments. 

Divines of the Deistic school raise a clamour of genuine 
apprehension as to the consequences of a thorough critical exa- 
mination of the Biblical books; they foresee as probable the 
elimination of the miraculous element from the composition of 
the Bible and from the history of religions. The apprehension 
of the orthodox Deist is well founded, for he feels that if he 
could not lean on miracle he would be in danger of atheism; he 
could have no proof of the existence of an extra-mundane Deity, 
unless he were assured of His occasional interpositions. The 
High-Church or Sacerdotal Deist leans even, as a preservative 
against atheism, upon the evidence of a “thaumaturgic force” 
manifested in Sacraments. But the Theist believer in an ever- 
present, ever-operating God feels no such fears, and no such 
need ; his confidence would not be shaken were every miracle 
related in his Bible resolved into the operation of known laws, 
or found not proved, or even disproved. No doubt, again, 
Divines of the Deistic and Theistic schools are greatly at 
variance as to the mode in which they regard the Divine per- 
sonality. Deists are prone to say that all others but themselves 
deny it; it is not easy to see upon what grounds, unless upon 
the assumption that this Divine personality must correspond to 
the human to such an extent as to partake of numerical dis- 
tinction and of limitations in time and space; and to be One, as 
distinguished from Others, instead of One as comprehending All. 
More convincing than any statement or criticism of our own, 
that the Theist or Panentheist does not necessarily deny Divine 
personality, though he be far from defining it so presumptuously 
as the Deist, will be a passage from Professor Scholten of 
Leyden, the ablest representative of modern theology in Holland, 
or perhaps in Europe. He is not afraid or ashamed, while 
acknowledging the presumption and logical nullity of parts of 
the Hegelian philosophy, to vindicate both the greatness of the 
work of Hegel and the religious character of the philosopher 
himself, and to show that he is as much entitled to be represented 
by J. H. Fichte, Weisse, and others, on the right, as by Strauss 
and Feuerbach on the left. He says— 

“C’est contre l’intention du maitre que l’extréme gauche a donné 
dans l’apothéose de l’homme et dans |’athéisme. Mieux appliqués 
ces principes fraiext le chemin vers un théisme qui, sans restreindre le 
droit de la science, maintient sérieusement la personnalité de Dieu. La 
philosophie hégélienne a pour tendance réelle d’abandonner la notion 
déiste d’une divinité séparée du monde ou y intervenant tout ou plus 
mécaniquement de temps 4 autre, de lui substituer celle de l’imma- 
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nence de Dieu dans le monde, et d’arriver par cette voie a la notion 
d’un Etre souverain, spirituel, personnel, dont la pensée et |’activité ab- 
solue ont l’univers pour manifestation. . . Quand on est parvenu 
a cette conception supérieure des choses, on ne dit plus, comme aux 
degrés inférieurs de la religion; Dieu fait tout, la nature ne fait rien ; 
on ne dit pas non plus: la nature fait ceci et Dieu fait cela; on ne dit 
pas davantage: Dieu ne fait rien et la nature fait tout. Tout est nature, 
mais nature fondée en Dieu : tout est activité de Dieu, mais de Dieu se 
révélant dans les infinies variétés de la nature physique et morale. 
Alors les forces et les lois de la nature ne sont plus des forces et des lois 
que Dieu aurait imposées a la nature il y a quelques milliers d’années, 
ce sont autant d’activités reguliéres d’un Dieu qui agit toujours avec 
ordre, sagesse, conformément a son plan éternel et manifeste son ceuvre 
4 sa créature raisonnable. . . . Et ce Diewn’est pas une abstrac- 
tion congue par la raison, ou postulée par le sentiment moral @ la fin 
d’un syllogisme, ce n’est pas le dernier anneau de la chaine des causes 
et des effets, c’est le Dieu vivant que l’esprit humain ne déduit pas, 
comme dans les théories déistes, de l’existence du monde, mais qu'il 
contemple dans ses ceuvres. L’homme entend sa voix dans la nature, 
dans l’histoire, dans sa propre conscience, et, grandissant toujours plus 
comme étre rationnel et moral, il apprend toujours mieux 4 voir ce que 
Dieu fait.”* 


Thus we consider the maintainers of the effete and expiring 
theology, for its expiry is only a question of time, are Deists ; 
those of the newer school are Theists. The conception of the 
former concerning the Divine Being is that of an artificer set 
over his work, of the potter with his clay, of the mechanist 
putting his engine in motion, stopping it, rectifying and im- 
proving it ; this conception involves a dualism, or conflict between 
the forming mind and the reluctant material; and in history, a 
dualism between the human and the divine, or, as Dr. Lushington 
expressed it, with an admirable puerility, in reference to the 
subject-immediately before him, “devout reason belongs to the 
acts and doings of man, and not to the works of the Almighty.” 
God is thus represented as governing the world as from a high 
and distant throne, from time to time reminding mortals of his 
existence by special and direct interposition. 

It is very evident these different conceptions of the Divine 
Being, and of the mode of His operation, must produce diver- 
gences in the Christianity of those who severally entertain them. 
The Biblical history, the function or mission of the Jewish 
people, the historical person of Jesus himself, the relation of 
Christianity to the other religions of the world, must be very 





* Manuel d’Histoire comparée de la Philosophie et de la Religion. Par 
J. H. Scholten, Prof. de Théologie & l'Université de Leyde. Traduit du 
Hollandais. Par A. Réville. 1861. (pp. 145, 146.) 
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differently regarded from the Deistic and Theistic points of view. 
Above all, miracles which occupy so large a place in the Deistic 
Christianity will disappear or be thrown into the background in 
the Christian Theism. Of course the controversialist from the 
Deistic standing-point represents invidiously that the dis- 
appearance of miracle from the Theistic system amounts to a 
denial of the Omnipotence of God. According to his own scheme 
of the universe, which requires interference ab extrd from time 
to time, it would be so; it can only be from ignorance or per- 
versity that such a consequence is charged upon the Theist, in 
whose scheme interference is not required, is not conceivable, not 
possible. Constant Divine presence negatives Divine interposi- 
tion, by leaving no room for it ; there is neither necessity nor place 
for it. Contradiction to the course of nature, which the Deist 
would regard as a Divine victory, would imply to the Theist the 
Deity contradicting Himself. The question of miracle may not 
therefore ultimately present so great a difficulty as is at present 
apprehended. Some alleged miracles will be found not to rest 
on any sufficient external evidence, some to be referable to law 
known or probable. But God will not thereby be thrust out of 
His own universe ; where all is wonder and divine, it is no in- 
crease of greatness or argument of special praise to the Universal 
Father that one particular wonder frould differ from all other 
wonders. To feed 5000 men in a wilderness is no such manifes- 
tation of power and goodness as the giving to all, man and beast, 
and fowl, and creeping thing, and day by day, hour by hour, life 
and breath, and all things; nor do we need the smaller wonder 
when we are already convinced of the greater—that would be a 
descent a majori ad minus. 

Bishop Colenso remarks that, in the days of the childhood of 
many now living, it was commonly thought heresy to say that 
the fossil bones dug up within the earth were not the signs of 
Noah’s flood—an observation which reminds us that the late 
Professor Buckland recommended himself for the chair of 
Geology at Oxford by the publication of the Reliquie Dilu- 
viane, which was intended to confirm the Scriptural account 
of an universal Deluge. But nothing could surpass the frankness 
and truthfulness with which Buckland threw off his cataclysmal 
theories, and devoted his unexampled powers of reproduction and 
illustration to recommend geological doctrines not originally his 
own, when he had become convinced of their truth. A like 
frankness and truthfulness characterizes the present work of the 
bishop ; he candidly states the creed of literalism in which he 
was brought up, the manner in which from time to time he 
forcibly put down Scriptural difficulties which disturbed him, and 
the occasion by which he was brought face to face with the 
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Biblical question, in a manner which his conscience would not 
permit him to evade. It would certainly be a grievous thing, if 
while the professor of a special science should be free, upon 
change of his opinion, to explain and promulgate it, a teacher of 
religion, retained by the people of England for the purpose of 
telling them the truth, should be driven into a position in which, 
according to the prejudices of most of them, he would have no 
authority to declare it. This however is not the first time in the 
history of the Church of England that Reformers have felt it 
due to the cause of truth to work out reform from within, and to 
avail themselves for that end of all the advantage which their 
character both of Christian ministers and of publicly acknow 

ledged teachers could give them. Wyclif would not abandon one 
atom of his University privileges, or of his ecclesiastical or civil 
rights: persecuted and hunted, he never surrendered, and died 
possessed of his living at Lutterworth, in spite of Episcopal and 
Papal condemnations, having sown a seed in England which 
afterwards bore glorious fruit in the Reformation itself. Cranmer 
and the great majority of the clergy of his day entered on their 
ministries as believers in Transubstantiation, and acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Pope of Rome ; they retained their offices 
after they had renounced the whole Romish system. It is com- 
mon with many Anglicans, and important to them at some turns 
of the controversy with Roman Catholics, to maintain that the 
corporate character of the Church was not affected by its change 
of doctrine at the Reformation ; that it had a right as a Church, 
and as a national institution, to retain all its temporal privileges, 
and to exercise all its spiritual functions, although it had aban- 
doned doctrines previously considered essential; whereby, ac- 
cording to its opponents, it had unchurched itself. It is difficult 
to see why the plea which has been held sufficient for the 
“corporation aggregate,” should not be allowed in the case of a 
“corporation sole.” ‘The primary obligation of the teacher of 
religion is to ascertain and teach the truth; the rest is 
institutional: particular creeds and particular Liturgies are 
the work of men, and the use of these is transitory; for 
either their words shift their meaning, or the thoughts of men 
around them change perpetually, while they continue fixed. ‘The 
popular way of justifying such men as Cranmer and the clergy of 
the Church of England at the Reformation, in retaiuing character 
and endowment when they had changed their doctrine, is to say, 
that the Church had its face washed: it wanted it; but perhaps 
it was not thorouglily done; and the good Mother has since that 
time passed through some grimy periods, especially that of 1662. 
Bishop Colenso and his friends think that the face wants washing 
again; others would be for leaving the dirt on. 
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It is in order to avert the shock which would be felt by many 
if rudely and coarsely told that the Bible is not true, that Bishop 
Colenso has been anxious to distinguish, even in this early stage 
of his work, between the different characters which belong to its 
several portions, and to point out at once, that whatever may 
happen, from the application of scientific knowledge or critical 
inquiries, to certain portions of it, there are others which they 
can acknowledge, and by an unerring test, as the “Word of 
God.” 


“Let us bid them look for it in that within the Bible which tells 
them of what is pure and good, holy and loving, faithful and true, which 
speaks from God’s Spirit directly to their spirits, though clothed with 
the outward form of a law, or parable, or proverb, or narrative,—in 
that which makes the living man leap up, as it were, in the strength of 
sure conviction, which no arguments could bring, no dogmas of Church 
or Council enforce, saying as the Scripture words are uttered, which 
answer to the Voice of Truth within,—‘ These words are God’s’—not 
the flesh, the outward matter, the mere letter, but the inward core and 
meaning of them, ‘ for they are spirit, they are life.’—p. 152. 


This inner and really spiritual truth is not affected by the 
genuineness or spuriousness of books; whether Moses or any 
other declared to the Jewish people the name of the Self-Existent, 
or that “the Lord thy God is one Lord”—whether he enounced 
it as a truth wholly new, or one which he had partially inherited 
and partly elaborated by reason and spirit, it was equally the 
peculiar mission of the Hebrews to diffuse the knowledge of it 
among the nations. 


“It matters not that the writer may have exhibited the living 
Truth in the clothing of human imagery, and embodied the divine 
lesson which his own mind had received, and which he felt himself 
commissioned to impart to his fellow-men, in the story of the flaming 
bush and the audible voice. This circumstance would not at all affect 
the nature of the Truth itself, which remains still eternally true what- 
ever be the form in which it is announced to us—just as the truths 
which our Lord Himself teaches, are not the less true because clothed 
in the imagery of a parable or a narrative (like that of Dives and 
Lazarus, or of the Good Samaritan), which we do not suppose to be 
historically true.” —p. 153. 


Every one who reads the present work with any attention will 
perceive how well it is fitted to be the first in a series. The 
Essayists delivered a volley—the Bishop discharges the first barrel 
ofa revolver. He makes an especial appeal to reason and truth- 
fulness. Judge me on the evidences, he says in effect, and with- 
out fear of possible consequences. But understand, that it will 
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not be in your power hereafter, as honest people, should the con- 
sequences involve destruction or serious modification of your 
creeds, to allege for that reason that there must have been some 
false step in a previous stage of the inquiry. Examine and sift 
with as much care and scrupulousness as if the results, when 
carried into the New Testament and into the Creeds, would be 
most fatal—it may or may not turn out to be so. Meanwhile, 
consider it as at least possible; but if the anticipation of that 
possibility will not enable you to detect any flaw in the process, 
you will not be able to reject the dreaded consequences should 
they be realized. 

No doubt it is already anticipated, and with reason, that the 
effects of such criticisms as meet us in the present volume must 
reach into the New Testament; it also must, when the time comes, 
be subjected to the same treatment as the Old Testament ; 
the dates and authorship of its several books will be sifted in an 
intelligible way ; the authenticity of its historical portions will 
be brought to the test. Without prejudging the result—even 
allowing that it may in important respects differ from that which 
is passed on the Pentateuchal writings—this much is already clear : 
allusions and references in the New Testament to history which 
is no history must affect the doctrine which is built upon it— 
that which it is the fashion with a certain school to call, “the 
grand objective faith once delivered to the saints.” It is the 
anticipation of the far reach of these inquiries, when once seriously 
entered upon, which occasions so much clerical alarm. But if in 
fact received doctrine shall be found to be baseless and delusive, 
there will, we hope, ultimately be courage enough in the people of 
England to acknowledge it. They must have courage enough 
and seriousness enough to put themselves in the position of their 
Zulu and Hindu fellow-subjects, and to ask themselves how 
much of these narratives should we accept as fact, if they were 
now delivered to us for the first time and with no prejudices in 
their favour? Should we, if commencing our inquiries with the 
Old Testament, allow ourselves to be satisfied as to its veracious- 
ness and divine character in contradictory, impossible, and seem- 
ingly immoral, or even profane statements, by being told that its 
authority was recognised in the New? Should we, if commenc- 
ing our examination with the New Testament, be satisfied by 
being told, that its certitude is undoubted, because it reposes on 
the authority of the Old ? 

It is commonly said that such criticisms as those presented in 
the present volume, and still more the consequences to which 
they may lead as to other parts of Scripture, and as to received 
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Christian doctrine, are purely negative ; that they rob believers 
of their trust and confidence in the Bible, their best or only com- 
fort in the trials of life and in prospect of death; that without 
the Bible there will be no virtue, no courage, no kindness among 
men in this world, and no hope of a world tocome. If it were so, 
it would be futile to strive against our destiny: but many gene- 
rations of many tribes have had no Bible—have had only the 
vaguest anticipations of a future life; have they manifested, 
therefore, no courage and no goodness? Does not the African 
put to shame the Bible-possessing traders who come to his 
shores? Are not the very noblest specimens of honour and 
morality among ourselves bred in “schools and seminaries,” 
where their young souls are fed quite as much upon pagan ex- 
amples as upon Old Testament history ; we had almost said, as 
much upon the Phedo as upon St. Paul to the Corinthians? No 
doubt this is an invidious topic, but some allusion to it cannot be 
escaped. And even if the view be correct, that the Bible presents 
to us men’s conceptions about religion rather than absolute reli- 
gious truth itself, it can only lose its value on the Deistical hypo- 
thesis, that ‘devout reason belongs to man and not to the works of 
the Almighty.” It will not, it is true, be possible to draw a sharp 
line of distinction between that and all other books. Many other 
books partake largely of the devout, and therefore divine reason : 
—in portions of the Bible, it is difficult to discover any trace of 
it,—in the Oriental lusciousness of the Song of Solomon, in the 
pessimism of Ecclesiastes, in the savagery of the Book of Esther. 
This, however, is perfectly consistent with a setting the Bible 
far above any other collection of writings — perfectly con- 
sistent with acknowledging that, taken generally, it is pervaded 
by one spirit—that it forms an organic whole—a monument to 
the latest generations of mankind, of the strivings of those 
“‘ spiritual giants” of old, who were mightier and more glorious 
in their errors than we are in the inheritance of truth which they 
have handed down to us—a special instrument of education for 
all time, many-sided, many-tongued, “ quick (Zov), and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart”— compared with 
other writings, and by a strong metaphor, or rather hyperbole, 
not unworthy to be called the ‘“‘ Word of God:” a casket, em- 
bossed with strange devices, some of exquisite finish and some 
coarse, some of unsurpassed beauty, some here and there even 
obscene ; containing one pearl of great price, and one inestimable 
jewel—the “‘ Kingdom of Heaven,” in the life which now is, and 
the hope of that which is to come. 
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O long,” says M. Victor Hugo, “as there shall exist by virtue 
of laws and manners a social damnation, creating hells 
artificially within our highly civilized life, and complicating with 
a human fatality the destiny which is divine; so long as the 
three problems of the age—the degradation of man by the ‘ pro- 
letariat,’ the fall of woman by starvation, the atrophy of the child 
by night*—shall not be solved; so long as, in certain regions, 
social asphyxia shall be possible; in other words, and from a 
still wider point of view, so long as there are ignorance and misery 
in the world, books of a kind similar to this are not likely to be 
useless.” 

Such is at once the preface and the text of “‘ Les Misérables,” 
a story in five books, and running through ten volumes octavo. 
By a brief, but we hope fairly correct analysis and description of 
this remarkable work, we propose to make our readers acquainted 
with its character and scope ; we shall afterwards intimate our esti- 
mate of its value as a contribution towards the solution of the 
social problems on which it dwells. 

The first scenes of the tale introduce us to the household of 
Monseigneur Myriel, bishop of D., surnamed, for his piety, 
Monseigneur Bienvenu. He lives with his maiden sister, Mdlle. 
Baptistine, and an old servant, Madame Magloire; he is 
earnest and sincere, and, though a bishop, is both poor and 
humble. His youth, we are told, had been spent amid the gay 
scenes of the world, and had not been quite immaculate ; so in 
his maturer years the bishop considers himself an “ ex-sinner,” 
and is merciful to the shortcomings of his brethren. The “ ex- 
sinner” is broad and catholic in his charity, generous in giving, 
but exhaustless in forgiving; weighing all temptation, pardon- 
ing all sin, pitying all suffering, sustaining the weak, comforting 
the afflicted, abounding in sympathy, sparing of judgment; 
troubling himself little about dogmas and creeds, reverencing the 
incomprehensible, believing “ as much as he could,” and making 
up the rest with works of love and mercy. Perceiving, on his 
arrival at D., that the episcopal palace was far too large and 
ostentatious a dwelling for his small household, while the hospital 
adjoining it was unhealthily small and crowded, the bishop rec- 
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tifies matters by giving up the palace for the use of the sick poor, 
and taking up his own abode at the hospital. He also reduces 
his domestic_expenditure as much as possible, and appropriates 
the greater portion of his income to charitable purposes. 

A great part of the first volume is devoted to the .delineation 
of the bishop’s character.. The portrait is a very elaborate and 
highly-finished one ; and-almost every chapter relating to Mon- 
selgneur Bienvenu is interspersed with amusing anecdotes con- 
nected with his career and opinions. On one occasion, Mon- 
seigneur solicited a donation for the poor from an old, rich, and 
miserly marquis: the latter’ -observed that he also had his poor 
pensioners ; “ Give them to me,” was Monseigneur’s reply. 

Having sold his carriage and given away the proceeds of the 
sale in charity, he one day, riding on an ass, visits a neighbour- 
ing town ; observing the half-concealed amazement,of the mayor 
and other persons assembled to receive him, he remarks that 
“they are doubtless, astonished at hig presumption in travelling 
in the same manner as his master, Christ, had done; but begs 
them to believe that he has done so from necessity, not vanity.” 
Hearing of alleged misconduct on the part of one of his neigh- 
bours, Monseigneur pauses ere he condemns: “ Let us look,” he 
says, ‘“ at the road by which the fault came.” 

The female characters of the episcopal household, Mdlle. 
Baptistine and Madame Magloire, are very happily drawn, and by 
no means uninteresting : they are very dissimilar, but both concur 
on one point, that of loving and venerating the bishop. 
Mdlle. Baptistine had been in youth too pale and fragile for 
beauty, but middle-age had brought charms wanting in earlier 
years; gentle, calm, and dignified, growing year by year more 
delicate and transparent-looking, as if, says the author, to show 
the increasing brightness and purity of the angel within, gra- 
dually receding from earth and approaching heaven, full of piety 
and goodness, regarding her brother with mingled affection and 
veneration, Mdlle. Baptistine, though not a conspicuous cha- 
racter in the work, impresses us as one of its most graceful 
and beautiful sketches. The old servant, Madame Magloire, is 
of a very different stamp; of the two portraits it is, perhaps, the 
cleverer, and it certainly represents a much more common type 
of woman than the pale, quiet, maiden sister. We wish for such 
beings as Mademoiselle Baptistine, but we realize Madame 
Magloire, perhaps rather too well ; as who among us cannot call to 
mind at least one such kind, hearty creature as the latter, active, 
bustljng, and breathless, full of benevolent schemes for our well- 
being, while effectually marring all possibility of comfort and 
repose by her well-meant but painful eagerness in .our behalf? 
Although Madame is enthusiastic in her admiration and reve- 
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rence for her master, whom she considers the acme of human 
perfection, she is nevertheless of opinion: that he might, with 
great advantage, profit by certain suggestions from herself, and 
we confess we think so too. There ave some things in the do- 
mestic ménage which she would willingly see altered ; for instance, 
a little less of this giving to the poor and economizing at home ; 
a little more state and ceremony to keep up the dignity of “ Mon- 
seigneur :” moreover, it is a terror and a grievance to the good crea- 
ture that her master should persist, in having the doors left un- 
fastened at night, boltless and barless ; on this latter subject, Madame 
does not express all she feels, but cofitents herself with ominous 
prophecies of evil to come, in the shape of robbery and murder. 
One evening, as Monseigneur enters the salon for the purpose of 
taking supper and spending the customary half-hour with his 
sister and Madame, he finds the latter, while’ laying the cloth for 
supper, in a state of unusual excitement. At first, the bishop 
pays little attention to what is going on, but presently the quiet 
voice of Mdlle. Baptistine arrests his attention with, “Do 
you hear, brother ?” and he rouses himself from his apathy and 
listens. ‘‘ There has been seen in the village,” says Madame, “a 
most suspicious-looking person; all the neighbours jare talking. 
about him ; will Monseigneur allow the doors to be fastened ? for 
it really is most dangerous to go to rest in this unsafe manner ; 
some day or other we shall—” but Madame’s prophecies are cut 
short by a violent knock at the door. “Come in,” says the 
Bishop, and a man enters. . 

By the way in which the author introduces this man we have 
an intuition that the hero of the tale stands before us. Let us 
glance at his history. Jean Valjean, born of the “ ouvrier” class, 
was the son of a wood-cutter at Faverolles; left an orphan at an 
early age, intelligent, thoughtful, but, of course, uneducated, he 
goes to live with a widowed sister, much older than himself, and 
works for the support of her numerous and youthful family. Jean 
is very industrious, but, despite his exertions, the wolf, poverty, 
prowls at the door. He looks round on the little children de- 
pending on him for support, and works hard—harder—in vain. 
One fatal day, hard pressed, he steals a loaf of bread from a 
baker's shop—is arrested, tried, and condemned to five years at 
the galleys. Nothing, we think, can be finer, because nothing 
more painfully truthful and natural than the pages which describe 
Jean’s inner life in the prison at Toulon. Stunned and paralysed 
in the beginning, the man awakes at last, and reasons. His 
uppermost feeling is, that he is the victim of injustice; the 
fault, or rather the necessity, of a moment, being visited with a 
punishment of five years’ duration. Life, he felt, was a battle in 
Which he had been vanquished, and his soul was filled with 
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bitterness and thirst for revenge. After thus judging society, he 
next judges God: to bitterness succeeds blasphemy, to both, 
despair. Meantime, with the steady, dogged persistence peculiar 
to such natures as his, Jean embraces every opportunity of 
escape from prison, although fully aware of the consequences of 
such conduct. On each occasion he is retaken, and the usual 
punishment of additional years of imprisonment follows ; but he 
persists in his efforts, till the term for which he had originally 
been committed has swelled from five to nineteen years. At the 
end of that time he is released at the age of forty-six. Jean had 
entered prison trembling, despairing, bowed down ; he left it calm, 
undaunted, reckless. 

A few days only have elapsed between his release from prison 
and his arrival at the door of Monseigneur Bienvenu. But those 
few days have been fruitful in events. Jean has undergone much 
suffering, much proof of the world’s scorn and injustice; has 
been rudely expelled, more than once, from roof and shelter : the 
very dog in the kennel has refused to harbour the weary convict. 
By the merest chance, he has been advised at last to seek the 
protection of the bishop's humble roof. He enters abruptly, 
. worn-out and desperate, and introduces himself at once in his 
true colours, as an outcast, a convict, spurned by mankind. To 
his great surprise the bishop does not seem shocked at the 
announcement. Jean reiterates the terrible facts, and shows, in 
proof of them the yellow passport, given him on leaving prison. 
But Monseigneur is still unmoved: he quietly invites his visitor 
to partake of food and lodging, and refuses payment in cour- 
teous terms. They sit down to supper: Jean, all astonishment 
at his unexpected good-fortune; the bishop all goodness and 
loving-kindness towards his strange visitor. During the meal, 
Jean has noticed that the candlesticks and dish covers are of 
solid silver, and on retiring that night to his bed-chamber, con- 
ducted by the bishop, he observes Madame Magloire in the act 
of carefully replacing them in a cupboard in her master’s sleeping- 
room. ‘These silver covers and candlesticks, be it observed, were 
a legacy left to the bishop by a relative: and the only recorded 
weakness on the part of Monseigneur Bienvenu, is that he liked 
to see them placed, bright and shining, on his table when there 
was company; that in all his schemes and sacrifices for the 
benefit of the poor, it had never entered the good man’s head to 
think of parting with his silver plete. In the dead of the night, 
Jean Valjean awakes:—amid the confused thoughts that float 
through his brain, one is uppermost; he remembers the massive 
plate he has seen on the supper-table, and remembers also that 
it lies, at this very moment, within a few yards of him. Sitting 
on the edge of the bed, he listens: all is quiet in the household ; 
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he can hear nothing save the evil whispers that are tempting him 
on to crime. The sequel is told in the author's very best manner. 
Armed and cautious, Jean steals to the bishop's bed-room, where 
its occupant lies sleeping calm and placid as a child: the moon- 
light streams in through the window, and for a moment the intruder 
gazes on the old man’s tranquil face ; but this is no time for senti- 
mental irresolution : noiselessly and resolutely, Jean possesses 
himself of the silver covers, regains his chamber, opens the 
window, and escapes. ; 

Next morning, the robbery is discovered by Madame: the 
faithful servant, though sincerely sorry for her master’s loss, is 
nevertheless greatly consoled by the reflection that the cata- 
strophe she has so long prophesied has at last come to pass. 
“T always said so,” thinks Madame Magloire to herself: she 
would like, of course, to say aloud, “I told you so,” after the 
fashion of such women, but respect for Monseigneur keeps her 
silent, and she is thus obliged to content herself with the con- 
viction that, whether the fact be duly appreciated or not, her re- 
putation for sagacity is, from that day forward, undeniably esta- 
blished. ; 

In the course of a few hours Jean Valjean is arrested, on 
suspicion of having stolen the plate, and brought back by the 
gensdarmes to the bishop’s house. Monseigneur silences the 
officials by the affirmation that he himself had presented the 
man with the plate, and the astonished gensdarmes retire. Turn- 
ing to Jean, the bishop quietly presents him with the silver 
candlesticks, which the robber had omitted to take with the rest 
of the plate, and laying his hand on the man’s arm, gives him a 
few words of solemn earnest warning. “Jean Valjean, my 
brother, you belong no more to evil, but to good. It is your 
soul that I now purchase of you ; I withdraw it from evil thoughts, 
and from the spirit of perdition, and I give it to God.” Dumb 
with amazement, Jean departs with his prize, and tries, in vain, 
to stifle the remembrance of the bishop’s parting words. Later 
that day, the ex-convict, wandering about the roads, meets a 
little Savoyard boy, named Petit-Gervais: the child is playing 
with some pieces of money, one of which, a two-franc piece, slips 
from his hand and rolls towards Jean, who, half stupified, and 
scarcely aware of what he is doing, sets his foot upon it. Stern 
and hard as is the man’s heart, he is a little touched by the 
passionate distress with which Petit-Gervais bewails the loss of 
his money ; the solemn words addressed to him that very morn- 
ing ring in his ears, and mingle with the vehement lamentations 
of the weeping child ; gradually, the utter baseness and cruelty 
of his conduct present themselves to his mind in their true 
colours: he starts from his seat by the wayside, and walking a 
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little distance in the direction by which the boy departed, calls 
him by his name, but in vain, for the child is out of hearing; 
nothing but a faint, sad echo replies to the miserable man’s 
reiterated cry of “ Petit-Gervais!” Remorseful and wretched, 
awakened to a consciousness of his guilt and degradation, Jean 
Valjean cowers down on the roadside, and sheds tears, far more 
bitter than those that fell from the eyes of the little Savoyard, an 
hour ago. One phase of the convict-hero’s life is over; repen- 
tance is to pave the way for the next. 

The succeeding book opens with a somewhat satirical and very 
amusing sketch of the state of Paris in 1817. The days of 
“The Empire” have passed away ; yonder, at St. Helena, with 
folded arms and gloomy brow, stands “ the desolator, desolate”: 
here, in Paris, on the throne of the Bourbons, sits Louis XVIII. 
The second chapter of this book takes us to St. Cloud, where a 
party of young Frenchmen are spending the day with their 
mistresses, pretty Parisian grisettes ; six of the party are insipid, 
vulgar, and uninteresting, but the fourth pair differs somewhat 
from the rest, and demands description. M. Felix Tholomyés is 
thirty years of age, but, although so young, is debilitated in body 
and enfeebled in mind by dissipation; in other respects, his 
character is one not very rarely met with in France—gay, frivolous, 
intensely selfish and epicurean, he is also extremely vain on the 
score of his intellectual acquirements, or rather, pretensions, and 
aspires to be a philosopher; but succeeds only in being an ex- 
cellent specimen of a narrow-minded, conceited pedant, belong- 
ing emphatically to the class who must be “ pardoned their bad 
hearts, for their worse brains.” Fantine was a pretty country 
girl, born at M.-sur-M., of parentage unknown. She commenced 
life as servant in a farmer's family, and at fifteen came up to 
Paris to better her condition. She “kept herself pure,” we are 
told, “ as long as possible,” but chance threw her in the way of 
Tholomyés; let the result be told in the author's expressive 
words : ‘ Amourette pour lui, passion pour elle.” The other 
three ladies of the party are significantly described as “ ex- 
perienced,” but it was Fantine’s “first illusion.” With pretty, 
girlish dignity she eschews décolleté dresses, and allows no one 
but Tholomyés to “thee and thou” her, and throughout the 
whole description of this pic-nic at St. Cloud, Fantine’s innate, 
unaffected modesty, her enormous superiority over her com- 
panions, especially over the contemptible, soulless pedant to 
whom she is so entirely devoted, are admirably implied rather 
than described. M. Victor Hugo does not tell us that Fantine 
was, at heart, incorruptibly pure and innocent; to have done so 
would have been to spoil the effect of the portrait. Shakspeare 
does not inform us that Iago is a cunning hypocrite. Murillo 
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does not inscribe the word “ Madonna” beneath his portraits of 
a soft-eyed, noble looking woman, but in each instance we soon 
discover the truth; the spirits of the artist and the dramatist 
speak in their works. The relation between Fantine and 
Tholomyés ends in the latter's desertion of the grisette; he 
leaves her alone in Paris, penniless, and burthened with a little 
child three years old. 

“Aprés abandon, la géne,” saysthe author, describing the sorrow 
of Fantine for the loss of her egotistic lover, to whom she had 
given herself with the sole devotion of a pure, earnest, affectionate 
nature. But Fantine cannot afford to indulge in the “ luxury of 
despair,” for she knows that if she and her child are to live at 
all, it must be through her own exertions ; so she leaves Paris, a 
few months after her separation from Tholomyés, and taking her 
little daughter with her, determines to return to her native 
village, M.-sur-M., on foot. The journey is a long one, and the 
young mother stops to rest at a small wayside inn, at Mont- 
fermeil. As the proprietors of the “auberge” will play an im- 
portant part, at different intervals of the tale, it will be as well 
to make their acquaintance as soon as possible. 

Thénardier is simply as low a specimen of humanity as it is 
well possible to imagine ; cunning, mercenary, unscrupulous, and 
incapable of a generous impulse, he possesses, also, the common 
qualification of “ knowing how to do a little of many things— 
badly.” Madame Thénardier is admirably suited to her husband : 
so far as physical structure goes, she is a woman, and being @ 
female, becomes a mother. She loves, after her fashion, her two 
little girls, petting and dressing them much, and has an infant 
son, whom she treats with indifference and neglect: her chief 
remaining characteristics are a violent temper, a passion for 
novel-reading, and a continuous and unfounded jealousy of ler 
husband. Delighted with the specious manners which Madame 
Thénardier can at pleasure assume, and touched by her ostenta- 
tious fondness for her two pretty little girls, Fantine thinks the 
present opportunity a good one for disposing of her own child, 
little Cosette. The matter is soon arranged: the Thénardiers 
make an exorbitant bargain for themselves: Fantine, sure of 
obtaining employment at M.-sur-M., willingly accedes to their 
rapacious demands, and commits to their care the little Cosette, 
whom, it is almost needless to add, they treat with the greatest 
cruelty. Having thus secured, as she believes, a happy home 
for her little daughter, Fantine pursues her way to her native 
village. " 
cor. is a dull, quiet place, not usually fertile in events : 
of late years, however, an event has happened there. A quiet, 


middle-aged man, named Madeleine, has made his appearance in _ 
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the town, and has there established a manufacture of imitation 
jet. M. Madeleine leads a retired life, occupying the greater part 
of his time in attending to business matters, and filling up his 
leisure hours with reading. He employsa great number of per- 
sons in his “atelier,” exacting that the men should be honest 
and industrious and the women well-conducted; and he further 
provides separate work-rooms for the use of either sex. In a 
little time he makes money, and spreads prosperity around him, 
by extending the dimensions of his factory and employing a 
larger number of workpeople. 

The popular curiosity is, of course, on the alert to learn some- 
thing of this mysterious M. Madeleine, but is, nevertheless, 
baffled: no one is able to obtain the least clue as to who he is, 
or whence he comes ; the only certainty is, that M. Madeleine is 
a rich man, and society, consequently, makes advances towards 
him: offers him the cross of the Legion of Honour, which he 
refuses: and the Mayorship, which he also declines at first, but 
is afterwards prevailed upon to accept. In the course of a few 
years he wins universal respect, and the reputation of being a 
millionaire ; the real fact being, that there stands to his credit at 
Lafitte’s the sum of six hundred and thirty or forty thousand 
francs. But thereis one inhabitant of M.-sur-M., named Javert, 
— inspector of police—who is far from sharing the general feeling 
of esteem entertained towards the mayor. The character of this 
man is depicted with great ability, and is one of the best sus- 
tained in the whole work. Born in prison, of a fortune-teller 
whose husband had been sent to the galleys, Javert early realizes 
the fact that he is, as it were, an outlaw from society. His bitter 
contempt for the tabooed class from which he sprang, shows itself 
in a stern sense of duty, which holds all considerations of mercy 
as mere weakness—an exaggerated respect for authority, and an 
inveterate spirit of persecution against all offenders of the law. 
The mystery surrounding M. Madeleine’s antecedents was of itself 
sufficient to arouse a certain sentiment of distrust on the part of 
the police-inspector, who watches the movements of the mayor 
with jealous scrutiny, and secretly determines to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, something of his previous history. 

On arriving at M.-sur-M., Fantine is employed in M. Made- 
leine’s factory ; she works very industriously, is quiet and care- 
ful in her conduct, sends regular payments for the maintenance 
of little Cosette, in whom all her affection is concentrated, and 
begins to acquire a moderate degree of content and calm. But 
Fantine’s heaviest troubles are to come. Excellent as is the 
general management of M. Madeleine’s factory, it is, in one 
respect, as the result shows, defective—the control of the female 

“atelier” is entrusted toa woman. Fantine is young, pretty, 
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and friendless, the result is inevitable, and it is described by M. 
Victor Hugo with great feeling and power. On taking her place 
in the work-room, the new-comer is, of course, an object of scru- 
tinising curiosity to the rest of the women, who, before long, dis- 
cover that she sends rather frequent letters to a M. Thénardier, at 
Montfermeil; the next step is to induce the public letter-writer 
employed by Fantine (who is unable to write herself) to divulge 
the substance of the letters; one of the women then goes to 
Montfermeil to learn further particulars, and returns triumphant, 
having seen little Cosette and heard her history. M. Madeleine 
is now enlightened on the subject; the information that Fantine 
has been seduced and has a child—that, in fact, a disreputable 
young person has crept into the place designed for the benefit of 
the well-conducted and deserving, is communicated with ominous 
shakes of the head, and pious up-turning of the eyes. M. Made 
leine is shrewd and penetrating enough in the workmen's “ ate- 
lier ;” but the women are, of course, too much for him, and he 
simply believes what he is told ; the offender receives fifty francs 
and is immediately dismissed, much to the satisfaction of the 
benevolent sisterhood whose virtuous zéal has brought about this 
result. 

Fantine next endeavours to obtain a place as servant—of course 
in vain ; so she falls back on shirt-making for the soldiers: the 
work is hard, the pay very small, she is half-starved, and a hack- 
ing cough awd increasing emaciation of body indicate that her 
health is beginning to fail. She learns, too, by sad experience, 
that melancholy is economical—‘“ When one is sad one eats less.” 
Matters gradually become worse; the Thénardiers invent tales 
of Cosette wanting clothes, of her being very ill, &c., and make 
rapacious demands for money; Fantine sells her beautiful hair 
for a few shillings, and her front-teeth to a quack-dentist, for 
two napoleons. Then follow the final steps in the downward 
career—recklessness and despair; the bitterest hatred of M. 
Madeleine, whom she considers the author of all her misery ; the 
only delight left, is that of sometimes walking past the “ atelier,” 
and singing, so that the inmates may hear her, and fancy she is 
happy. “ There,” says one of the workwomen, as Fantine passes, 
“goes a girl who will end badly.” One day she receives a furious 
letter from Thénardier, demanding the immediate payment of. one 
hundred franes, for alleged expenses on account of Cosette, who 
is to be turned into the street, a beggar, if the money is not forth- 
coming. Fantine’s decision is soon made. Cosette shall be 
saved ; she resolves to “sell the rest,’’ and becomes a prostitute : 
the reckless mood is over, the indifferent one comes next. 

One winter's evening, some months afterwards, Fantine, dressed 
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in gaudy finerf, walks up and down before the window of a café 
where several officers are seated. One. of them finds it amusing 
to insult the poor creature with unfeeling remarks on the loss of 
her teeth, and presently, watching his opportunity, steps into the 
street and puts a snowball down her back. Furious with rage, 
and excited by drink, the woman turns like a wild beast en her 
cowardly. assailant, assaults him with her nails, and gives vent to 
her indignation in the most violent terms. Suddenly a tall man 
makes his w ay through the surrounding.crowd,and Fantine fyids 
herself in the custody of Javert. He takes her-to the police- 
station, and there makes out an order for her committal to prison 
for six ‘months : in vain Fantine begs. for’ mercy, and assures him 
her miserable position’ ts the result of necessity, not .choice, 
Javert sees nothing but the fault of the culprit and his own duty, 
and the soldiers are about to seize and convey her to prison, 
when M. Madeleine suddenly-enters atl -sternly bids them to 
desist. At sight of the man she has always regarded ag the cause 
of her ruin, Fantine is beyond measure enraged, and rushing up 
to the Mayor, loads him with abuse. M. Madeleine’ takes no 
notice of her’insults; but, calmly turning to Javert, orders the 
woman to be set at liberty. The inspector remonstrates, but the 
mayor's authority i8 per amoumt, and much to his secret chagrin, 
Javert is compelled to release his prisoner. M. ennmgpie 8 
addresses the amazed Fantine in a strain of kindness and pity; 
tells her he will ensure her comfort and safety, pay her debtg, and 
provide for Cosette; he adds, too, words of sympathy and conso- 

lation, which sound yet more strangely in the outcast’s ear— 
“You have never ceased to be virtuous and pure in the sight of 

od.” 

Fantine is comfortably placed in the infirmary belonging to 
M. Madeleine’s factory, and here she soon becomes very ill. 
Without delay, M. Madeleine sets about the rescue of Cosette, 
sends an ample recompense to the Thénardiers, and desires the 


child may be sent to her mother immediately ; Thénardier refuses, 


and demands more money, upon which M. Madeleine makes 
Fantine sign a letter, which he sends by a messenger authorized 
to enforce immediate obedience to the demand for Cosette’s 
liberation. But just at this time an important event befals the 
Mayor of M.-sur-M. 

The truth is, that the M. Madeleine whose career of virtue and 
prosperity occupies a prominent place in the second volume, is 
one and the same man with the convict-hero of the first, Jean- 
Valjean, a fact which has been for some time more than suspected 
by the watchful Javert. 

A man supposed to be the convict Valjean is arrested af Arras 
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for robbery. The soi-disant M. Madeleine hears of it, and a 
struggle now commences in his mind as to whether he should 
deliver himself up to justice, or maintain his present position by 
allowing an innocent man to suffer in his stead. The chapter 
. headed “‘ Une Tempéte sous un Crdéne,” in which this struggle is 
descybed, is one of the most able and wonderful expositions of 
the mysterious workings of man’s inner nature that it is possible 
to conceive ; the combat between conscience and secret inclina- 
tton, and the eyer-recurring force of the instinct of self-pre- 
setvation, are depicted with the most extraordinary power. Jean 
(for we must now cease to call him Madeleine) goes to Arras, and 
enters the court of justice, where the trial of the supposed culprit 
is going on. To the very last he wavers between duty and in- 
clination, but finally, to the surprise of all present, proclaims the 
truth, and proves by incontrovertible evidence that he himse:f 1s 
the veritable convict, Jean Valjean. The astonishment of “the 
bench” at this extraordinary revelation on the part of the uni- 
. -versally-respected M. Madeleine is so great that, although con- 
vinced of -his identity, they are tardy in the performance of their 
duty, and allow Jean time to escape, and return to M.-sur-M., 
where his first care is to visit Fantine. 

Ever since his rescue of the latter; M. Metaitine has been to 
" hgr,ag an angel of light; his daily,visit*is the great event of the 
twenty-four etl ; in the presence of her preserver even the un- 
compromising disease which has long’ since seized her in its fatal 
gra&p séems temporarily arrested, as if by magic; when M. 
Madeleine comes, Fantine feels almost well, it does not hurt her 
to talk ; and as she sits for that one hour with his hand in hers, 
the eyes, whose grateful gaze is fixed upon his face, are so bright, 
that it is hard to believe they must soon close forever. M. Made- 
leine’s visit is on this day particularly welcome, as he was pre- 
vented from coming the day before. Jean sits by the bedside, 
silent and thoughtful, speculating on the probabilities of the 
‘future ; Fantine holds his hand, and talks of the happiness in 
store for her when Cosette will be restored. But her raptures are 
stopped by the sudden entrance of Javert, armed with the autho- 
.tity of the magistrates of Arras, for the arrest of the soi-disant 
- M. Madeleine. Fantine’s terror is extreme, for as there is no one 
in the room besides herself, the Mayor, and the Sister of Charity, 
who waits upon the invalid, she imagines Javert must have come 
for the purpose of reclaiming her, and clinging to Jean, beseeches 
him to save her. With a scornful laugh, Javert tells her that the 
man is ro longer a mayor but an escaped convict; the prisoner 
asks for three days’ respite, to enable him to go to Montfermeil and 
bring this woman her child. The request is rudely refused by 
Javert, who proceeds with brutal exultation to seize his long- 
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coveted prey. Fantine listens to the altercation, astounded and 
horror-stricken. M. Madeleine arrested as a felon! What will 
become of her? And Cosette? With a desperate effort she 
raises herself in bed, and is about to remonstrate, but the terror 
and agitation of the scene have been too much for the dying 
woman ; before she can utter a word, poor Fantine’s hopes and 
fears are over—she has fallen back on her pillow, dead. It is 
almost impossible to over-estimate the wonderful truthfulness and 
power with which the character and career of Fantine are de- 
scribed ; from first to last it would be difficult to find an error in 
the faithfulness of this perfect picture of woman-nature : there 
are no miracles, no startling improbabilities, in the history of 
Fantine. Her devoted love for her child, maintained bright and 
pure throughout all her misery and degradation, is beautifully 
told ; equally well described, too, are the painful gradations of 
her downward career, her throwing away her mirror after the loss of 
teeth and hair; her singing, when starving and utterly miserable, 
as she passes the women’s “ atelier ;’ and last, but far from least, 
her perfect and unquestioning confidence in M. Madeleine. ‘“ Only 
a woman's hair,” wrote the Dean of St. Patrick’s on the paper 
containing the dark curl shorn from poor Stella’s unhappy head, 
and ‘“‘ Only a woman !” says the reader to himself as he closes the 
second volume over the pauper grave of poor Fantine. 

There is great sensation in M.-sur-M. that day, when the 
mayor is taken to gaol; the gossips profess, of course, to have 
known long ago “ how things would turn out,” and in two hours 
the benefits the Mayor had conferred on the town and surround- 
ing district are also, of course, practically forgotten. That night 
Jean escapes from prison, and, not without running great risk of 
detection, succeeds in leaving M.-sur-M. unseen, and takes the 
road for Paris. On arriving at the latter city he instantly visits 
the banking establishment of Lafitte and Co., withdraws thence 
the six hundred and thirty or forty thousand francs lying there 
to his credit, and provides for future emergencies by carefully 
concealing the treasure in a distant forest. Very soon afterwards 
he is recaptured, tried for the crime of robbing the little Savoyard 
boy, found guilty, and condemned for life to the galleys, where he 
soon afterwards saves the life of a man on board the frigate 
Orion, by performing a feat of extraordinary bravery, and in the 
confusion which ensues, manages to jump overboard and escape ; 
the authorities suppose him drowned, and a report of his death 
appears in the Toulon journal. 

Jean's first care on recovering his liberty is to go to Mont- 
fermeil and rescue Cosette from the gripe of the Thénardiers, a 
task he finally accomplishes, though with some difficulty, caused 
by the insatiable avarice and cunning of the innkeeper and his 
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wife. He takes up his abode with the child in an obscure lodg- 
ing in Paris, and begins the education of his protégée. Cosette 
rewards her preserver with perfect confidence and attachment, 
and altogether the pair lead a very happy, untroubled life. But 
this tranquillity is not to last. Jean’s old enemy, Javert, has 
been promoted to a post in the Parisian police force, and in a 
little time discovers the retreat of the ex-convict, who is thus 
compelled to set forth in quest of safer quarters. The next five 
or six chapters contain an exciting account of the stratagems with 
which Jean endeavours to elude the pursuit of his relentless 
enemy. He ;finally escapes with Cosette in the dead of night, 
scales a high wall in an obscure street in Paris, and landing him- 
self and child on the other side of it, finds himself in the garden 
of the Convent of the Petit-Picpus. It happens that the gar- 
dener of the convent is an old man named Fauchelevent, whose 
life Jean had saved some years before at M.-sur-M. Fauchelevent 
is of course a little surprised at this sudden and undignified ap- 
parition of the Mayor, under such suspicious circumstances, but 
presently hastens to offer to his friend and the exhausted child 
such food and shelter as his little hut in the garden will afford, 
and awaits further explanation. And here the author launches 
out into a minute account of the monastic system in general, and 
the sisterhood of the Petit-Picpus in particular. In his remarks 
on the former subject he is anxious to impress upon us his con- 
viction that monasticism, although a benefit to society in earlier 
ages, was of doubtful value in the fifteenth century, and is alto- 
gether out of place in the present day. The past, he observes, is 
to be respected when it eonsents to be the past, but when, on 
the contrary, it strives to live in an age for which it is unfitted, it 
becomes our duty to rise up and attack it; the convent has had 
its day of possible usefulness, it is now nothing more than an en- 
cumbrance to the progress of civilization. This digression con- 
tains the expression of some very beautiful thoughts, especially 
those connected with the subjects of prayer and conscience ; 
nevertheless, in this, as well as in several other portions of the 
work, it is impossible to ignore the presence of a considerable 
amount of superstition. 

The nuns of the Petit-Picpus belonged to the order of Per- 
petual Adoration, more strict in its rules than any other, except 
the Carmelites. They wore coarse black robes, and took it in 
turns to pray, prostrate on a damp floor, for the sins of the rest 
of the world, relieving each other in this unpleasant duty at 
stated intervals, like soldiers relieving guard. 

Spare diet and onerous devotions rendered the system so severe, 
that some of the nuns sank under it, and in the space of a few 
years several of them went mad. Female relations were rarely 
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admitted, and male ones ignored altogether: the only men ever 
seen within the walls were the archbishop, one or two old ugly 
masters, who attended the pension attached to the nunnery, and 
the old gardener, who wore at his knee a little bell, the tinkling 
whereof was to warn the pious ladies of the approach of danger. 

Seated in the garden-hut, Fauchelevent and Jean discuss the 
critical position of the latter, who represents, that to return to 
the streets would involve him in certain ruin, and therefore wishes 
to remain and share the gardener’s dwelling. Fauchelevent is 
fully disposed to help his friend, but there are obstacles in the 
way of his doing so. The child, indeed, can be easily disposed 
of, but how to introduce a living man within the walls of a 
nunnery, and stow him away therein without causing a commotion 
of one kind or another among the inmates, must obviously be a 
difficult matter. Fate, however, is propitious, and the thing is 
finally managed in the following manner:—One of the nuns 
has just expired in the convent, sanitary regulations forbid 
intermural interments, and, according to custom, the authorities 
send an empty coffin, in which the corpse is to be placed 
and conveyed to the cemetery. But on this occasion the abbess 
wishes to bury the deceased in the convent chapel, and asks 
the assistance of the old gardener in the execution of her plan. 
Fauchelevent consents, and Mére Innocente is interred beneath 
the altar in the chapel. The dead nun being thus disposed 
of, Fauchelevent’s next care is for the safety of his friend, it 
being necessary that before Jean can be respectably introduced 
into the convent, he must first be secretly conveyed out of 
it. After much anxious discussion on the subject, the two 
men decide that in the empty coffin intended for the corpse 
of Mére Innocente, the living body of Jean Valjean shall be 
placed ; Fauchelevent is to bore holes in the coffin-lid, to accom- 
pany the supposed corpse to the cemetery, and there, with the aid 
of the sexton, who is a friend of his, to ensure the success of 
the result. 

If our readers wish to become acquainted with one of the very 
best dramatic scenes it is possible to conceive, we refer them to 
vol. iv., book viii., chapters 4, 5, 6, and 7, of “Les Misérables.” 
To attempt to give any idea of the masterly style in which a most 
thrilling incident is there described, would be simply an exhibi- 
tion of weakness. Let us merely state, that in this cemetery 
scene our convict-hero runs an awful risk of being buried alive, 
and that the catastrophe is averted, despite very adverse circum- 
stances, by the tact and sagacity of Fauchelevent. Nextmorning 
the old gardener has an interview with the abbess, and in 
return for the service he has rendered asks a favour at her hands. 
In consideration of his age and infirmities, he requests permission 
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to have his brother’s assistance in the labour of the garden; this 
brother is a good gardener and has a little girl, whom the abbess 
would perhaps receive into the pension of the nunnery. The 
abbess consents. Jean is to live with Fauchelevent; another 
little bell being, of course, provided. Cosette is to be educated 
in the pension, and is to go and see Pére every day. Here, 
for the present safe and happy, we leave our hero and his protégée 
to the enjoyment of several tranquil years. 

The third volume commences with an elaborate account of the 
battle of Waterloo and the political events which preceded it ; 
this episode, occupying several chapters, is a long digression from 
the narrative. But out of place as these chapters are, they are 
nevertheless very interesting, not only on account of their graphic 
description of the battle-field and its environs, but also from the 
extreme naiveté of some of the author’sremarks. It is impossible 
not to feel cheered and consoled by M. Victor Hugo’s assurance, 
when speaking of Waterloo, that “the English there were admi- 
rable,” and also by his admission, that the Duke of Wellington 
was at least a “ second-rate general.” Grim and uncouth as is the 
physiognomy of the British Lion,*we are confident that the 
features of that sagacious beast must relax for a moment into a 
genial smile, under the soothing influence of this benevolent 
patting on the head. On learning that although Wellington won 
the battle, he did not in reality know what he was about, we feel 
all the surprise incident to a new discovery, and regard, if not 
with delight, at least with astonishment, the wholly original view 
of the subject which the author reveals to us ; and we realize to 
its full extent the advantage of associating with a man apparently 
accustomed to receive important private telegrams from regions 
unknown, when M. Victor Hugo, taking us by the button, assures 
us, in a friendly and confidential way, that neither Wellington 
nor Blucher had anything to do with the defeat of Napoleon, but 
that the fall of the latter at Waterloo was due to the fact that 
“he stood in God's way"—(“‘il génait Dieu”). “It was there- 
fore time this great man should fall.” 

The connexion of Waterloo with the tale consists in the cir- 
cumstance that on the night after the battle, an officer named 
Pontmercy, lying wounded and exhausted on the battle-tield, has 
his life saved by a miscreant who, intent upon robbing the fallen, 
drags him out from among a heap of slain, the better to rifle him 
of his purse and watch. Exposure to the fresh air revives the 
wounded man, and he asks the name of his supposed preserver. 
“Thénardier.” This officer, whose life Thénardier has unwittingly 
saved, had married, early in life, the daughter of a “ bourgeois” 
gentleman, M. Gillenormand. M. Gillenormand is one of the 
very best drawn characters in the book, He is an old man, 
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‘a true bourgeois,” thoroughly Royalistic in his principles, and 
hating everything connected with “the Empire.” In his youth 
M. Gillenormand had been somewhat of a libertine, but in the 
full maturity of his years, he is obliged, as he himself tells us, to 
leave off devoting himself to the fairer part of the creation, 
because “he could no longer please them.” Not, adds the 
old man anxiously, that age is his stumbling-block; there is, 
alas! a still weightier reason ; M. Gillenormand is no longer rich, 
and age and experience have somehow or other convinced him 
that women, in general, are not averse to money. Ludicrous, 
perhaps, in some eyes, but pathetic in others, are his vain 
regrets over the time when things were different with him. In 
order partially to maintain his former reputation for gallantry, 
M. Gillenormand pays for the maintenance of the two bastard 
children of his housemaid, and goes regularly twice a year to see 
them, so that “people” may suppose them his own. Some of the 
old gentleman's theories are rather original, and very amusing ; 
among them the following :—When a man is passionately devoted 
to women in general, and has at the same time a wife to whom he 
is indifferent, M. Gillenormand proposes a method whereby matters 
may be settled peaceably, and to the satisfaction of all parties: 
whilst Monsieur “ amuses himself,” let him present Madame with 
—his purse. This will make amends ; Madame will make bargains, 
transact business (after a fashion of her own), arrange and dis- 
arrange, order, re-order, and dis-order, waste and economize; in 
short, Madame will console herself for the indifference of Monsieur 
by spending all he possesses. The old bourgeois had himself 
acted on this theory some years ago, and had been ruined by 
his second wife. M. Gillenormand lives in the Rue des Filles de 
Calvaire, with an unmarried daughter, the offspring of his first 
marriage. His second wife had also borne him one child, the 
wife of the Colonel Pontmercy before mentioned. ‘The marriage 
of his daughter with an officer in Napoleon’s army had, of course, 
been very displeasing to M. Gillenormand, who persisted in calling 
his son-in-law “ the brigand of the Loire,” and in considering the 
alliance the “ shame of his family.” 

On the death of Madame Pontmercy, the old man offers to 
adopt her infant son, provided the father will consent to hold no 
communication with the child. ‘To this proposition, Pontmercy 
reluctantly consents, actuated by the desire to secure for his son 
a better position than he himself could give him. So the 
“brigand of the Loire” retires to live in poverty, at a cottage at 
Vernon, and little Marius goes to reside with his grandfather, 
who becomes passionately fond of him. Little Marius is brought 
up principally by his kind, but narrow-minded aunt; he imbibes 
all the “ bourgeois” principles, goes regularly to mass, is very 
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well behaved, and very well dressed. After a few years, his edu- 
cation is conducted by a pedantic professor, and at seventeen 
Marius is a somewhat grave, but very handsome, gentlemanly 
youth. About this time, Colonel Pontmercy dies, leaving a slip 
of paper addressed to his son, informing the latter that on the 
battle-field of Waterloo he had been created a baron, by the 
Emperor, in acknowledgment of his bravery; this title Marius 
can, if he chooses, assume. On the same occasion, adds Colonel 
Pontmercy, his life was saved by one named Thénardier; should 
Marius ever meet with this man, it is the Colonel’s solemn in- 
junction that he should reward him becomingly. Having never 
known his father, Marius feels no great sorrow at his death ; 
but he happens, at this time, to make the acquaintance of an old 
gentleman, M. Mabeuf, who had known Colonel Pontmercy in- 
timately. From M. Mabeuf Marius learns the brave and noble 
character of the “brigand of the Loire,” his love for his child, 
aud the sorrow their separation caused him, with more to the 
same effect. Marius is much impressed; visits his father’s 
grave, reads books and papers containing accounts of the 
Emperor's campaigns, causes the title. of “ baron” to be printed 
on his cards, and, in short, experiences a thorough revolution 
of feeling and principle. Before long, all this comes to the 
knowledge of his grandfather, whose disappointment and in- 
dignation are all the greater from his being excessively attached 
to Marius. A stormy interview takes place between them, which 
ends in the expulsion of the young man from his grandfather's 
house. M. Gillenormand desires his daughter to send sixty 
pistoles twice a year to Marius, and commands the name of his 
grandson never again to be mentioned in his presence. 

So Marius walks intv the streets to seek his fortune; pride 
and poverty are his principal, and it is not long before they 
yield an interest not much above starvation. He makes the 
acquaintance of some Parisian students, and through the kind 
offices of one of them, named Courfeyrac, obtains some employ- 
ment in translating. Mademoiselle Gillenormand regularly sends 
his allowance, which Marius as regularly returns untouched. Very 
sad and gloomy is Marius Pontmercy’s life at this time: he 
takes a lodging in an old house called the Masure Gorbeau, 
and by a stretch of probability so often met with in romances, 
the adjoining apartment is occupied by the Thénardier family, 
who, since we last encountered them, have come down in the 
world, and have been compelled, from debt and other causes, to 
leave the inn at Montfermeil. Thénardier gets his living, at 
least tries to do so, by writing begging-letters, under various 
feigned names. His two daughters are growing up; one of them, 
Eponine, a degraded, unhappy creature, in whose nature a germ 
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of original goodness struggles with the effects of a career of 
temptation and vice, is no insignificant character in the story ; 
as to the son, neglected, as ever, by his mother, he abides chiefly 
in the streets, and is called “le petit Gavroche.” . In connexion 
with the latter, the author entertains us with a short and amusing 
sketch of the “ gamin” class to which the lad belongs. Gavroche 
is a merry being, not very esthetic, it is true, in appearance and 
manners, for he would be greatly improved by a more intimate 
acquaintance with soap and water, and his usual toilet consists 
of a crownless hat, and an old pair of his father’s trousers, 
secured to his person by a single brace of doubtful stability ; and 
in his conversation, Gavroche is apt to swear occasionally, and 
jn .“thee antl- thou-ing” the girls in the street, is given to 
calling, things by their right names, and sometimes to naming 
thirigs concerping which it would have been as well to maintain 
silence. “But despite all this, the joyous “gamin” is an in- 


teresting creation ; often hungry, but never sad ; dining, perhaps, 
twice a week, but going to the theatre five nights out of the 
seven ; capable, moreover, of performing a kind action without . 
béing paid*for it. He has, also, a national interest ; “ Point,” 
says M. Victor Hugo, “to the gamin, and ask the city of 
Paris, What is that? and she will reply, It is my little 


one.” 
Marius, at this time, walks sometimes in the Luxembourg 


gardens; one day he observes there an old gentleman with white 
hair, and a beautiful young girl of about fifteen or sixteen, seated 
ou a bench; they are our old friends, Jean and Cosette. On the 
death of Fauchelevent, Jean had left the convent, where he would 
willingly have remained for the rest of his life, but for the con- 
viction that it was only just that his adopted child should be 
withdrawn from so monotonous a life. So Jean and Cosette, 
assuming the name of Fauchelevent, take up their residence in 
Paris, and hence it happens that they often walk in the Luxem- 
bourg gardens. Cosette and Marius look at each other, think of 
each other ; then, as is natural, Marius finds himself daily in the 
Luxembourg gardens, at the hour Jean and Cosette are wont to 
repair thither; naturally, also, Cosette begins to have a sort of 
undefined expectation of Marius. Marius watches the beautiful 
girl, and Cosette, sitting demurely by the side of “ Pére,” listens 
rather abstractedly to the conversation of the latter, and occa- 
sionally casts furtive glances at the handsome young man, of 
whose observation she is fully aware. “ Pére,” all this time, is 
supposed to be blind, but this is not quite the case: he has ob- 


served the young man’s evident admiration, and anxious to ascer- . 


tain how far he has ground for suspicion, lays cunning little traps 
for Marius, into all of which the latter falls headlong, with perfect 
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simplicity. “ Pére” alters his seat in the gardens; Marius does 
the same ; changes: his hour for walking, so does Marius; one 
day, Jean purposely leaves his pocket handkerchief on the bench, 
and manages to ascertain that Marius takes possession of it, 
under the impression, of course, that it belonged to Cosette. 
Satisfied as to the state of the case with Marius, Jean next 
scrutinizes Cosette, and admirably delineated is the anxiety with 
which the old man scans the young girl's face, and tries to fathom 
her soul; that his endeavours are in vain, it is unnecessary to 
add, for, as most of us know, feminine “ sixteen” can guard its 
first secret well, and is not unfrequently more than a match for 
the philosopher of threescore. “‘ Pere” is thoroughly puzzled, and 
very miserable. Cosette, too, becomes grave and resetved ; and . 
so it comes to pass that these two beings, once, so happy, so 
candid with each other, now sit silently together, mutually 
conscious of a secret trouble which cannot be imparted: °“ What’ 
gtieves thee?” asks each, anxiously. “ Nothing, 4 replies the 
other, with a sickly smile. “Is this to be the end of it’ all ?” thinks 
. Jean, bitterly ; after all the trials and pains of a life that has 
known neither home, wife, nor child; has he brought’ up this 
young creature, only to have her torn from him “when most 
affectionate and attractive? Is he to be deprived at last of the 
only being he has ever loved ? And all, thinks Jean, glancing 
furiously at the unconscious Marius, because a conceited young 
fool will walk in the Luxembourg gardens! All this is told 
with exquisite and touching pathos. 

One day, as he and Cosette meet Marius in their walk, 
Pére’s bitterness overflows, and he observes to his companion, 
“What a conceited pedant that young man is!” Anxiously 
does “ Pére’s” heart hang on the girl’s reply: now, he thinks, 
half hoping half fearing, we shall learn the truth. But “ six- 
teen” is equal to the occasion ; Cosette merely raises her down- 
cast eyelids, and turning a quiet indifferent glance on Marius, 
as if she had never seen him before, replies, ‘“‘ That young 
man?” (!) (ce jeune homme-la?) “ Pére” goes home in high 
spirits; he knows all about it now; that young fop is over head 
and ears in love with Cosette, but Cosette cares nothing about 
him ; has not even noticed him. “I,” adds “Pére,” “am an old 
fool for having pointed him out to her.” 

Shortly afterwards, “that young man” follows Cosette and 
Jean home, and overheard by ‘the latter, makes inquiries of the 
porter of the house where they lodge, concerning his inmates. 
For several succeeding days, Marius walks in the Luxembourg 
gardens without seeing Cosette; unable to endure the suspense, 
he rushes off to the house he has seen her enter, questions. the 
porter, and learns that the young lady and her father have 
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departed, whither is not known, whereupon Marius sinks at 
once into a state of the deepest dejection. 

All this time, Thénardier, under the name of Jondrette, sits in 
the Masure Gorbeau, writing begging-letters: as the trade is 
rather an uncertain one, Thénardier supplements it by holding 
certain relations with the chiefs of a band of desperate ruffians, 
whose robberies and murders are at this time the terror of Paris: 
the characters of these miscreants are sketched at some length; 
they are thoroughly repulsive and hideous, and the only interest 
excited respecting them (apart from their slight connexion with 
the tale) is that of tracing certain national peculiarities which 
seem to distinguish the Parisian Bill Sykes from his British 
relative. In course of time, Marius becomes slightly acquainted 
with the soi-disant Jondrettes, who excite his interest from their 
extreme poverty, as well as from the air of mystery which he - 
feels surrounds them. Discovering a hole in the wall separating 
their apartments, Marius occasionally makes use of the means 
thus afforded of observing the movements of his strange neigh- 
bours. One day, he discovers that Jondrette expects a visit from 
an old gentleman to whom he has sent a begging-letter, the con- 
tents of which have interested “the philanthropist” (as they call 
him) in the represented sufferings of the writer, and the miserable 
room is made to look a shade more wretched than usual. The 
“philanthropist” arrives, accompanied by a young lady, and in 
the persons of the visitors, Marius recognises, to ‘his extreme 
astonishment, the old gentleman and the beautiful girl of the 
Luxembourg gardens, whom he has not seen for months. The 
“ philanthropist” listens to Jondrette’s well-feigned lamentations, 
presents him with a parcel of warm clothing, and promising to 
return at six o'clock with sixty francs for the benefit of the family, 
takes his leave. The brutal exultation of Thénardier and the virago 
(who have been unrecognised by the-departed visitors) at the pro- 
spect of seizing Cosette and her protector within their clutches, is 
repulsive in the extreme. At six o'clock that night, exclaims 
Thénardier, he shall make his fortune out of “ philanthropist,” for 
whose expected visit the hideous pair begin to make preparations. 

These preparations are somewhat mysterious at first ; but pre- 
sently the care with which Thénardier piles up an immense fire, 
and provides a chafing-dish and a large knife, makes it evident to 
the terror-stricken watcher, that the intended result is—murder. 
Overwhelmed with horror, Marius feels there is no time to be lost; 
and sets off at once to the police-station, where he finds a tall, 
fierce-looking man cooking his dinner over the fire. Marius does 
not know who the man is, but we do—it is Javert. Marius 
describes what he has seen, and adds, that on his way to the 
police-station, he had observed Thénardier in conversation with 
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a man of ferocious aspect, and has overheard a few words which 
seemed to indicate that this man was to form one of the party 
engaged to assemble at the Masure Gorbeau that evening. 
Javert listens, asks a question or two, and soon decides on the 
plan of action. He sends Marius home with instiuctions to 
station himself at his post of observation, with a cocked pistol in 
his hand, ready to fire the instant matters become critical. Javert 
undertakes to be at hand, with some of his corps, and in order to 
be able to enter the house, unaided, at a moment's notice, takes 
possession of his informant’s latch-key. So Marius returns and 
watches. At six o'clock the “ philanthropist” arrives: one by 
one the bandits hired by Thénardier to assist in his murderous 
scheme, enter the room; when all are assembled, the soi-disant 
Johdrette throws off his disguise, and, to the amazement of 
Marius, declares his real name—“ Thénardier!” a name with 
which young Pontmercy has been familiar ever since his father's 
death. Thénardier’s object is, of course, to extort a large sum of 
money from his visitor, and failing therein, to destroy him. 

This scene, which is called the “ Guet-Apens,” is in the same 
style as that of the mock-burial in fhe cemetery: the interest is 
fully as thrilling, and is sustained with the same ability; it is, in 
short, a work of dramatic art, wrought out with the rarest perfec- 
tion and finish. A desperate struggle takes place, in which the 
baseness and ferocity of Thénardier and the burglars, the rage of 
the virago, the cool courage and sagacity of Jean, and the irreso- 
lution of the watcher at the spy-hole, anxious to save the old 
man’s life, if possible, and equally so, to avoid injury to his 
father's preserver—all tell with indescribable effect. Finally, just 
as Jean is in the most imminent danger of being overpowered by 
numbers, just as Thénardier’s murderous knife is being flourished 
above the old man’s head, and just as the tardy Marius has at last 
decided to give the prearranged signal—the door of the den 
suddenly opens, and there on the threshold stands Inspector 
Javert ot the head of his men, calm, smiling, confident of suc- 
cess, quite in his element. The ruffians are quickly handcuffed, 
and in the confusion attending this operation, Jean, who has 
recognised in the unexpected succour an enemy fully as relentless 
in his way as Thénardier, makes his escape, unobserved, through 
the window. 

Next day Marius pays his rent at the Masure!Gorbeau, and 
goes to lodge with a student friend, more sad and depressed than 
ever. Cosette, meanwhile, is living with Pére, in a pretty little 
house in the Rue Plumet. 

She has not forgotten Marius, but it is springtime within and 
without: Cosette has youth and health, and she is not very 
miserable, after all. By the assistance of Eponine, Thénardier's 
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daughter, Marius discovers Cosette’s retreat, and visits it by 
stealth. One day, Cosette, strolling about the garden, sits down 
on a rustic seat there, and presently observes, half-concealed 
beneath a stone, a letter. It has neither address nor signature ; 
but love teaches Cosette all about that in a few seconds. Two 
or three evenings afterwards “Pére” goes out, and Cosette natu- 
rally walks into the garden, where, however, she does not long 
walk alone, for Marius is at hand. The love-scene is a very 
charming one, and it is repeated every evening for a few weeks, 
in the garden in the Rue Plumet. But these pleasant little 
arrangements are brought to a sudden end in the following man- 
ner. Jean has received an anonymous warning that it will be 
desirable for him to change his residence ; this warning comes, 
in reality, from the girl Eponine, who, passionately in love with 
Marius, and jealous of Cosette, takes this means of separating the 
lovers. Always in fear of being detected by Javert, and appre- 
hending danger from that quarter, Jean determines to remove 
immediately, and tells Cosette to be ready to leave the Rue Plumet 
in two or three days, to accompany him, perhaps to England. 
On learning all this Marius is exceedingly perplexed, but at last 
determines, after some deliberation, to visit his grandfather the 
following evening, and ask his consent to his immediate marriage. 
M. Gillenormand, who, although too proud to acknowledge the 
weakness, has never been happy since his estrangement from 
Marius, receives his visitor with secret delight and assumed in- 
difference. He ridicules the idea of the marriage, on the grounds 
of ineligibility ; but when Marius addresses him as “‘ My father,” 
he softens a little, expresses a wish to be as indulgent as possible, 
and throwing his purse across the table to his grandson, smilingly 
recommends the latter to ‘make the girl his mistress.” Asto- 
nished and indignant, Marius abruptly leaves the house (to the 
utter dismay of M. Gillenormand), and repairs at once to the 
garden in the Rue Plumet to tell Cosette of the result. Alas! 
the shutters are closed—the house is deserted. Cosette and 
Jean have gone to live in lodgings in an obscure street in Paris, 
called the Rue de Homme Armé. At this time, June, 1832, Paris 
is disturbed by political émeutes, the premonitory shocks of the 
earthquake about to follow. On the subject of these émeutes, 
the author wanders into a long digression which occupies the 
greater part of one volume: some part of this episode is inte- 
resting ; but the tedious length to which it extends is an irksome 
tax on the patience of the reader. 

A band of students, among whom are some of Marius Pont- 
mercy’s friends, erect a barricade in one of the streets, and thither 
comes Marius, utterly hopeless, and despairing of ever seeing 
Cosette again, determined to embrace the first opportunity of 
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receiving a shot through his brain. Many interesting scenes 
occur at the barricade ; but there is not space here to give more 
than an outline of the principal events which happen. In the 
heat of the fray,.Marius hears his name pronounced by a faint 
voice at his feet, and is horrified to recognise in the speaker the 
girl Eponine, dressed in men’s clothes, wounded and dying: she 
had cut off her hair and assumed her disguise for the purpose of 
being near Marius, unrecognised, and in her efforts to save his 
life, has received her death-wounds. Inexpressibly shocked, 
Marius withdraws her a little from the tumult, and proposes to 
procure aid; but Eponine tells him it is useless, holds up her 
hand, pierced by a shot, and shows him a ghastly wound in her 
breast. Then she tells him to take from her pocket a letter 
which Cosette had written to Marius on leaving the Rue Plumet, 
and committed to the care of Eponine, and which the dying girl 
had, from jealousy, withheld: as her voice begins to fail and her 
eyes to glaze, poor Eponine tells Marius how much she has 
loved him, and asks him to kiss her forehead after she is dead. 
Marius promises and performs ; and almost before the last breath 
has passed from the lips of the woman -who has died to save him, 
while her head rolls heavily from his knee on to the stones, Marius 
has torn open the letter of Cosette and learned her fate. He 
writes a hasty reply, telling her of his grandfather's conduct and 
his own determination to seek immediate death, and sends the 
letter to Cosette by the hands of little Gavroche. 

A few hours previous to the arrival of this missive, an interest- 
ing scene has taken place in the Rue de I'Homme Armé. Cosette, 
on her arrival, had retired to her room, sad and dispirited, leaving 
Jean alone in the salon, almost as depressed as herself. Jean 
walks up and down, and in so doing, his attention is suddenly 
arrested by the sight of Cosette’s blotting-book, which she has 
inadvertently left on a table, above which is a mirror; the book 
is left open at the very place where Cosette had dried the note to 
Marius, telling him of her unalterable love, and her grief at their 
separation ; the characters are, of course, reflected in the mirror 
above. Slowly Jean reads and realizes: realizes what? a very, 
very old truth; but rather a pathetic one, nevertheless—only that 
the child over whom he has for years so fondly watched is about 
to be separated from him for ever by the ties of new and stronger 
affections, and a home in which he shall have no share—only 
that, henceforth, ““Pére” can be nothing more to his child than a 
fond, foolish, lonely old man. 

Very pathetic and touching is the description of the old man’s 
grief: the first emotion over, his next impulse is to leave the house 
and wander forth into the street, for what end he knows not. Just 
as he is leaving the threshold, little Gavroche arrives with the 
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note ‘from Marius ; Jean possesses himself of the letter, reads its 
contents, and in less than an hour afterwards is on his road to the 
barricade. The barricade-scene now becomes very exciting ; here 
little Gavroche sings his last song, the voice of the merry “ gamin” 
being silenced for ever by a pistol-shot. Here too, Javert, 
attracted to the spot by the scent of prey, is taken prisoner as a 
spy, and falls into the hands of his old acquaintance Jean 
Valjean, who takes a noble Yevenge for past injury by sparing 
the inspector's life and allowing him to depart. Lastly, Marius 
is severely wounded, and carried away insensible from the field 
of action by Jean. It is no easy matter for the latter, thus 
burdened, to thread his way through the crowded streets, and 
in order to avoid them he plunges into a dark, mysterious 
opening, which proves to be the entrance into the Great Sewer of 
Paris. 

In this unpleasant and dangerous locality, the author detains 
us until he has filled about twelve chapters with an elaborate 
treatise on the subject of sewerage, and the nature and uses of 
mud ; his remarks have special reference to the past history of 
the great sewer of Paris, and to its present condition, which he 
assures us has been rendered, by the purifying influence of 
sanitary science, what the English call “respectable.” On 
emerging at last from the sewer, Jean carries his still uncon- 
scious burden to the bank of the river, and there attempts to re- 
vive him. While thus occupied, he is surprised by the appearance 
of Javert, bent, as usual, upon justice. Jean, however, who has 
found in the pocket of Marius a paper, instructing any one who 
may find his body, to convey it to the house of M. Gillenormand, 
Rue des Filles du Calvaire, entreats his enemy to assist him in 
carrying out this request. Javert consents ; they take Marius to 
his grandfather's in a fiacre, and having deposited him there in 
safety, the two men drive to the house in the Rue de Homme 
Armé, Jean having requested permission to return to his own 
dwelling before accompanying Javert to the police-station ; the 
fiacre is dismissed, and Jean enters the house, expecting the in- 
spector to wait for him without. But Jean and his persecutor 
never meet again ; Javert walks slowly away from the house, and 
that night commits suicide by throwing himself off the parapet of 
the Seine. The chapter in which this is described is a very 
remarkable one; the overwhelming self-reproach with which 
.Javert views the momentary feeling of gratitude which induced 
him, at the barricade, to falter in his duty by allowing the pre- 
server of his life to escape the rightful vengeance of the law, is 
painted in vivid colours. 

Meanwhile, in the Hétel Gillenormand, the joy with which 
the return of the prodigal might have been hailed, is over- 
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balanced by anxiety for his life, for Marius is dangerously 
wounded and very ill. One by one, the inhabitants of the man- 
sion assemble round his bed, and gaze anxiously on his pallid 
face; last of all, roused by the unwonted tumult of the house- 
hold, comes “ grand-pére Gillenormand,” horror-stricken, and 
almost as pale as the prostrate form which is the centre of so 
much care and solicitude. Bitterly, as he trembles for his grand- 
son's life, does the old man curse hi8 obstinacy and injustice: to 
the doctor attending on Marius he tells of the miserable days he 
has endured since “the well-beloved” left his house; the sad 
silent hours he has spent in thinking of the lost one; deeply 
does he mourn the pride, on both sides, which has prevented a 
reconciliation. In the meantime, he takes his place at the bed- 
side of the invalid, orders that the best sheets in the house shall 
be torn up for dressings for the wound ; insists on administering, 
with his own trembling hands, the patient’s medicine, whereby, 
of course, much of it is spilled; and asks the doctor about a 
hundred questions per day relating to the state of the patient, 
without once perceiving that the answers thereunto are daily the 
same. But Marius begins to recover; one day the doctor tells 
M. Gillenormand that the invalid is out of danger. How 
“grand-pére” goes into ecstasies on the occasion, gives money 
to the house-porter, dances a gavotte, falls on his knees and 
prays (though he does not believe in a God); how he runs up 
and down stairs many times in the day, without any reason for 
so doing; takes Nicolette, the housemaid, on his knee, and 
essays to make love to that astounded damsel ; sends a bouquet 
to a lady neighbour (thereby rendering her husband furiously 
jealous) ; calls Marius ‘‘ M. le Baron,” and is finally heard to 
ejaculate “ Vive la République !”—for an account of all this, we 
refer our readers to the life-like and amusing description in the 
original. 

One day, Marius, having primed himself for the effort, replies 
to M. Gillenormand’s suggestion of a cutlet for dinner, by asking 
his consent to his marriage. Poor old “‘grand-pére’s” consent has 
been ready long ago, and he isonly too glad to give it freely and un- 
conditionally. Marinus, in short, is assured that he has nothing to 
do but to get well and marry Cosette. Jean, or rather M. Fauche- 
levent (as we must now call him), and Mademoiselle are sent for; 
“grand-pére ” is delighted with Cosette, and loads her with pre- 
sents. The Gillenormands learn, with considerable astonishment, 
that the bride-elect has a fortune of six hundred thousand francs, 
(the proceeds, we need hardly say, of Jean’s jet-making business at 
M.-sur-M.), and Cosette is informed that her future husband is a 
baron, an announcement which she receives with perfect apathy, 
for to her, says the author, “ Marius was Marius.” 
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What could he be more? These preliminaries settled, “ grand- 
pére” inquires if there is any reason why the marriage should 
not take place immediately? A slight murmur from Malle. 
Gillenormand, who is a little scandalized at the disregard of 
etiquette with which events are being precipitated, is the only 
objection offered: so it is decided that the nuptials shall be 
solemnized without delay. 

On the wedding-morning, Cosette, while receiving the cov- 
gratulations offered to the “ Baroness Pontmercy,” observes that 
Jean looks sad, so she flutters to his side, and asks if he is 
happy, to which he faintly answers “yes.” ‘Smile then,” says 
Cosette; and poor Jean smiles. On the first opportunity he 
escapes from the scene of festivity, and returns to his cheerless 
home. 

The day after the wedding he calls upon Marius, and discharges 
the duty of explaining his own history. Marius is greatly 
astonished and somewhat cool towards his new relative ; but on 
being assured that Jean is in reality no relation to Cosette, 
consents that the old man should come occasionally to visit the 
Baroness Pontmercy. But the coolness of Marius towards 
“ Pére” does not decrease, rather the contrary; for certain in- 
quiries on the part of the former give wise to a suspicion in his 
mind that Jean has been, in some way or other, connected with 
the death of Javert; he is also uneasy as to the means by which 
his wife’s fortune has been amassed. Cosette, too, as is natural, 
finds that now she possesses Marius, she can live without “ Pére,” 
and though she receives her adopted father with signs of affection 
and pleasure, Jean feels that she is altered—that, in fact, he 
himself is a little de trop in the Hétel Gillenormand ; hence his 
visits there become fewer and shorter; then he enters the street 
and only looks at the house without calling there ; in a little time 
he ceases to go out at all, becomes ill, keeps first his room, then 
his bed, but notwithstanding, does not send for Cosette. 

At this time Marius learns, through a train of discoveries to0 
long to be described here, that his suspicions of M. Fauchelevent 
are ill-founded ; that Cosette’s fortune has been honestly made; 
that Javert died by suicide, and more than all, that Jean was the 
man who saved his life on the night of the barricade. On thus 
becoming aware of the amount of his debt to the old man, Marius 
is horrified at the injustice of which he has been guilty, and hurries 
off, accompanied by Cosette, to the Rue de PHomme Armé, bent 
upon making every reparation in his power. 

But ere this, Jean’s last hours have arrived, and he knows it. 
With difficulty he lights the candlesticks the bishop had given 
him and places them on the mantelpiece ; then he sits down to 
write a farewell to his adopted daughter. ‘‘ Cosette, I bless thee!” 
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begins the letter ;| but the writer is soon overwhelmed by weak- 
ness and emotion, and just as Cosette and Marius enter, all other 
feelings are drowned in the absorbing grief of the idea that he 
shall never see his adopted child again. The closing scene is 
one of the finest in the work; there is no over-colouring, no 
aiming at effect—simple, pathetic, and natural, is every step of 
the solemn march towards final rest. 

The first emotion past, on the entrance of the young pair, all 
reserve is broken down ; mutual confession and mutual pardon 
issue from the lips of Jean and Marius, who have both something 
to repent of in their judgment of each other. This once ended, 
the exhausted old man lies down, strokes the head of Cosette, 
bids her talk that he may hear her voice, and fixes his dying 
gaze upon her, as though he would preserve the memory of her 
sweet image through all eternity. Recalling, as the dying are 
wont to do, reminiscences of bygone years, he reminds her of 
their first meeting in the forest of Montfermeil, and of a doll he 
gave her in her infancy ; he tells her, too, for the first time, her 
mother’s name, bidding her kneel whenever she pronounces it. 
This mother, he adds, loved her child passionately, and was as 
unhappy as Cosette is fortunate. Then, exhausted, almost breath- 
less, as he is, he tries to explain to Marius the process by which 


the imitation-jet manufacture at M.-sur-M. became so lucrative. 
Lastly, he blesses the dear young heads that bend weepingly over 
his bed, and with his dying breath gives the young husband 
and wife a final piece of advice, which we will hope Cosette 
and Marius remembered throughout their lives,—‘‘ Love one 
another, always. ‘here is hardly anything else in the world but 
that: love one another.”* 


Such is a faint outline of “ Les Misérables.” The great fault 
of the book, considered as a work of art—the fault likely to in- 
jure its popularity more than any other—consists in its enormous 
and wearisome digressions. Nearly all the important events of 
the story are ushered in by more or less unnecessary and almost 
irrelevant matter. For instance, the simple factthat Marius’s father 
was a colonel in Napoleon’s army, cannot be communicated to the 
reader without the long preamble of several chapters on the subject 
of Waterloo. In the fourth volume, nearly one hundred and forty 
pages are devoted to monasticism : more than five hundred pages 
are subsequently occupied in the account of the émeutes, and other 
incidents connected with the Revolution of 1832: and the long 
dissertation on sewerage, already adverted to, intrudes itself upon 





* “ Aimez-vous bien toujours. Il n’y a guére autre chose que cela dans 
le monde, s’aimer.” 
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our attention at one of the most interesting parts of the ninth 
volume. ‘These digressions are not, in themselves, either prolix 
or uninteresting ; on the contrary, most of them are amusing, 
and appropriately placed would have been valuable; the fault 
lies in their being misplaced. The amount of matter they con- 
tain, indispensable to the development of the tale, might have 
been comprised in little more than a dozen chapters; as it is, 
the digressions extend, altogether, over a space of two volumes, 
which might have been omitted from the work with advantage to 
it and satisfaction to the reader. Among the lesser defects 
is to be remarked an occasional want of clearness in the manner 
in which some of the events are arranged ; this is particularly ob- 
servable in the third volume, and in several other parts we are 
introduced to new characters and important scenes without being, 
as it were, sufficiently prepared for their reception. 

The grand characteristic of “Les Misérables” is its marvellous 
power,—the power of an author who possesses his subject rather 
than of one who is possessed by it: the characters, as we have 
seen, are drawn with great vigour and distinctness, and the keenest 
insight into human nature, its secret motives of action, its half- 
unconscious weaknesses and inconsistencies, is more or less appa- 
rent throughout. The sarcasm is of the bitterest kind, and it is 
often expressed in short cutting sentences, whose pithy brevity 
adds greatly to its keenness and force. There are some passages 
of this kind which would have rejoiced the heart of Horace 
Walpole himself. 

The pathos of the book, although too often tinged with sen- 
timentalism and superstition, is very tender and touching, and is 
blended with a spirit of genuine sympathy which gives it an 
especial charm. Among the parts notably suffused with this 
element are those descriptive of the poverty and sufferings of 
Fantine, her extreme love for her child, and her deep gratitude 
and affection for M. Madeleine. 

Next in ability, superior perhaps, in some respects, are those 
scenes in the history of Eponine which portray so vividly her 
half reckless, half sad consciousness of her degraded condition, her 
unhappy attachment to Marius, “the agony of death after the 
agony of life,” described in her terrible end, when the pangs of 
dissolution are half soothed by the consciousness of dying in the 
arms of Marius. 

But the pathetic powers of the author are undoubtedly most 
original and penetrating in those chapters which relate to the 
last great trial of Jean Valjean—the loss of his adopted child. 
There are few, we anticipate, who will not sympathize in the 
sorrow of “ Pére” for the loss of Cosette. We sit with him 
in the Luxembourg gardens, watching the movements of Cosette 
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and Marius, and we quite understand how it came about that he 
formed no high opinion of Marius, for a very few years of the 
world’s experience suffice to teach us that, in the great game of 
life, it is difficult to lose gracefully ; perhaps we smile for a mo- 
ment at the old man’s simplicity in believing that Cosette cared 
nothing about “ce jeune homme-la;” but we feel for him none 
the less when he learns, with surprise and grief, that his child is 
lost to him for ever. On the bridal morning, we turn away from 
the festivities and the company, even from pretty, blooming 
Cosette, radiant with youth, happiness, and orange-blossoms, and 
walk thoughtfully home with “ Pére” to his gloomy lodging, and 
we feel sad as we watch him gazing tearfully at the little black 
frock Cosette had worn when he took her away from Montfermeil, 
and which he had carefully preserved ever since. Next morning 
we go with him to call upon the bridegroom, and to reveal the 
dark passages of his own history, and are almost as indignant at the 
coldness of Marius as if this were the first time of learning that 
the winning side is not always the generous one ; we yield “ Pére” 
our full measure of compassion when he realizes, but too well, 
that his presence is no longer welcome in: the Hotel Gillenormand ; 
we grow more and more impressed during the solemnity of the 
final scene, and when it is over, we find ourselves lingering over 
the recollection of those last hours in the Rue de Homme 
Armé, very grave and thoughtful indeed. 

As a mere picture, M. Gillenormand is admirable, a perfect 
masterpiece of “realism.” His type is at once familiar and 
original. So far as we have seen and heard, he has not been too 
tenderly handled by the readers and critics of “ Les Misérables ;” 
they have either pushed him aside altogether, or called him dis- 
respectful names; and we have a vague idea that the correct and 
proper thing to do, on the approach of the old “ bourgeois,” is to 
button up our great-coats and put on our hats, and walk vir- 
tuously away from his presence. True, he gave some pain in his 
lifetime ; he turned Marius out of his house, and then sat down 
to spend three miserable years at his lonely fire-side, too proud to 
speak the word “return ;” he was fond of talking about his past 
love affairs, and made no secret of his regret that they were all 
over. But, for all this, let us not be too hard on M. Gille- 
normand, for perhaps, among those of us who would criticize him 
sharply, there may chance to be some few who spend but a small 
portion of time in pouring balm into the wounds of their fellow- 
men; and some there may be who have carried about with them 
for as long a time as he did, unspoken words which, if they would 
but honestly have uttered them, would have made more than one 
Cosette and Marius happy. It should be recorded, too, to the credit 
of M. Gillenormand, that, after all, he did more than many of us try 
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to'do, or can do ; he confessed his fault, and made an ample repara- 
tion for the pain he had caused. Let us remember all this, and 
bid the old “ bourgeois” a kindly farewell. We cannot see why 
some artist might not yet paint a successful picture, whereof the 
date should be some three or four years after the marriage of 
Cosette and Marius, and which shall represent an old white- 
haired man holding on his knee a little curly-headed, blue-sashed 
boy, to whom he is talking with delighted animation, and shall be 
named, “ Grand-pére Gillenormand teaching Cosette’s son and 
heir to say, Vive la République !” 

There is little to be said of Marius, who served the purpose 
for which he was introduced into the tale, not only by marrying 
Cosette, but by affording an example of a man whom the hardest 
trials of poverty could not corrupt, in direct contradistinction to 
Thénardier, whom no combination of circumstances, however 
favourable, could have converted into anything but a scoundrel. 
It was of course with a view to the illustration of this idea, that 
the two characters, so opposite in their nature, should have been 
placed in such dramatic relation to each other as when they 
occupied apartments on the same floor in the Masure Gorbeau. 
The author has taken considerable pains to convey to us the 
most vivid idea of the Baron Pontmercy’s personal advantages ; 
and when poor Eponine walked into Marius’s room one night, 
and, after surveying him from head to foot, coolly told him that 
he was a “ very handsome young man,” we have no doubt what- 
ever that that outspoken young lady stated no more than the 
exact truth. In bidding adieu to Marius, let us hope that time 
rendered him wiser than he was when he preferred half-starvation 
to the acceptance of Aunt Gillenormand’s hundred and twenty 
pistoles a year, and endowed him with more promptness and 
decision than he exhibited when he watched the deadly struggle 
in the Masure Gorbeau, and for the sake of a sentimental scruple 
about Thénardier, nearly allowed a brave old man to be foully 
murdered. 

M. Victor Hugo possesses the power of describing with a 
peculiar charm, the habits and manners of children. Of this, 
** Les Misérables” contains several illustrations, from which we 
select the following as an example. 

Little Gavroche, walking about the streets, one cold wet night, 
encounters two well-dressed little boys, aged respectively five 
and seven, who seem to be in great distress; Gavroche stops and 
questions them, whereupon they tell their tale very simply ; they 
lived in a nice house with ‘“‘ mamma,” who is a ‘‘ lady” ;—in 
the same house as “mamma” lives another “lady,” ‘“ Made- 
moiselle Miss” (so called, as we afterwards learn, from the 
fact of her parentage being a mixture of French and English). 
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Some people came and took “mamma” away ; these people turned 
the little ones into the street, giving them a piece of paper, 
whereon was written an address which they were to try to find ; 
but the wind was high, and blew the paper away, and so the 
little outcasts wander about, cold, hungry, and miserable. 

Gavroche, possessing a kind heart, is touched by the children’s 
distress ; he conjectures, quite as quickly as Javert would have 
done, the probable state of the case with regard to “mamma,” 
and gives a tolerably correct guess as to the social status of 
“‘ Mademoiselle Miss.” He takes the two little boys into a baker's 
shop, regales them with a piece of bread, and then conducts them 
to his own dwelling for the night. On the way thither he 
teaches them a little slang, while the children are comforted by his 
kind manner, look up to him with the profound deference due 
from seven and five years to the superior age of thirteen, and 
call him “ Monsieur.” 

Gavroche’s residence is in many respects a somewhat peculiar 
one; but let it suffice here to observe, that among the other dis- 
advantages which it possesses, is that of being overrun with rats. 
The three children go to bed togethet, with the youngest in the 
middle, and as soon as the light is extinguished, the rats begin 
to make a terrible noise. The elder child goes quietly to sleep ; 
Gavroche, too, being very tired, is just closing his drowsy eye- 
lids, when he is aroused by the voice of the little one, who is 
alarmed by the darkness and the noise. 


“ Monsieur,” says the small timid voice. 

“ Hein,” replies Gavroche, sleepily. 

“ What is that ?” 

“The rats,” answers Gavroche. (A short pause, during which 
the ‘ gamin’ nearly goes to sleep.) 

“ Monsieur,” says the small voice again. 

“ Hein,” says Gavroche. 

“ What are rats?” 

“ Mice,” answers Gavroche. (Another pause.) 

“ Monsieur,” says the small voice for the third time. 

“ Hein,” says Gavroche. 

“ Why don’t you have a cat ?” 

“TI have had one; I brought one home, but they ate it up.” 
(Another pause; uneasiness of ‘le petit,’ who turns the thing over 
in his mind, and thinks he must have misunderstood his friend.) 

“ Monsieur,” pursues the five-year-old. 

“Hein,” says Gavroche. 

“ What was it that was eaten up?” 

“The cat.” 

“ And what ate up the cat ?” 

“ The rats.” 

“ What, the mice ?” 
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“Yes, the rats.” (Excessive consternation of ‘le petit’ at the 
idea of these mice who devour cats!—Another pause, then the final 
and important question) : ° 

“ Monsieur.” 

“Hein ?””? says Gavroche, drowsily. 

“ Will these mice eat us up also?” 

“ Pardi!” replies the ‘gamin,’ who straightway goes to sleep, and 
answers no more questions that night. 


Among the chief personages in the story stands the good 
bishop, Monseigneur Bienvenu. The prominent feature in his 
character is an unbounded benevolence, before which every other 
consideration, even justice as well as prudence, gives way ; this is 
particularly displayed in the last scene in which he appears before us, 
when, in order to extricate Jean from the hands of the gensdarmes, 
he dismisses the latter with a falsehood, thus sacrificing truth 
itself to the benevolent purpose of accomplishing the convict’s 
conversion and ensuring his safety. This model prelate holds 
the income of his see in trust, as it were, for the poor around him, 
and vacates his palace in order to convert it into a hospital. Such 
an exemplar of unselfishness and devotion to the idea of duty 
realizes the spirit of the Christianity of Christ. Relieving the 
suffering immediately around him, and diffusing a considerable 
amount of at least transient happiness, he cannot fail to inspire 
deep veneration and love in the hearts of his people, and to reflect 
a glory on the principles which animate him as well as on the 
church to which he belongs. We are not sure whether or not 
M. Victor Hugo designs Monseigneur Bienvenu as an embodi- 
ment of his ideal of beneficence ; but we hope not. Realizing the 
Christian doctrine and spirit in their primitive simplicity, Mon- 
seigneur certainly constrains our cordial admiration; but his 
indiscriminate almsgiving, to the extent of his income, would, 
we fear, operate as a lamentable moral deterioration of the 
recipients of his bounty; encouraging the habit of relying 
on extraneous aid, it would destroy their self-helpfulness and 
that spirit of independence which are at once the bases of 
true manliness and the essential characteristics of freemen. 
The principle of Communism, or the renunciation of private pro- 
perty implied in Christ's injunction to the young man to sell 
all that he had and to give the proceeds to the poor, has long 
found favour, and not seldom advocacy, among a certain section 
of the most ardent social reformers in France ; indeed, the whole 
French people do it homage by their desire for equality rather 
than liberty. We shall not discuss that principle here, but con- 
tent ourselves with remarking that, while recognising in Mon- 
seigneur Bienvenu the ideal of a primitive Christian bishop, we 
are far from admiring him as an example of an enlightened phi- 
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lanthropist. Nothing, perhaps, is confessedly more difficult than 
the judicious administration of charity ; nothing more common 
than being obliged to deplore, that in our attempts to do good we 
have also doneharm. M. Victor. Hugo’s picture of a priest con- 
secrating all his resources to his flock, and of their implicit 
dependence upon him, may be beautiful in itself and peculiarly 
accordant with French ideas, which demand that everything shall 
be done for, instead of by, the people; but we hope the clergy of 
England will emulate the spirit rather than the deed of Mon- 
seigneur Bienvenu, will labour to stimulate and feed the minds 
of their flocks, and to create in the poorer classes a desire for 
self-improvement, habits of thrift and self-denial, a spirit of self- 
respect and independence, instead of encouraging, by undue and 
perilous almsgiving, that expectant attitude which is at once a 
cause and symptom of mental paralysis and degeneration. 

The greatest novelty in literature which this story contains is 
the character of the police-officer, Javert. This portraiture is 
decidedly something added to art by M. Hugo. The character 
is thoroughly consistent with itself; not impossible as regards 
the real world. It is not, at the same time, a realist character. 
It is the ideal of the absorbing sense of stern duty, and negation 
of all human interests, feelings, and affections, impersonated in 
the form of a police-officer. The antecedents of Javert are cun- 
ningly and artistically described, so as to prepare the way for the 
after-life of the singular being who affects so seriously the inci- 
' dents of the story. We have been accustomed to find this morbid 
self-consuming idea of duty represented in the form of a soldier 
or a monk in the pages of romance, but it is something quite new 
to find it embodied in the common-place and unpvetic exterior 
of a police-officer. The great art of the author consists in his 
never for a moment allowing the individuality of Javert to fade 
from his recollection. Even where the crisis in which he is 
placed, and the doom he prepares for himself, elevate Javert into 
something approaching the heroic, and almost the sublime, he is 
still the police-officer and nothing more, in manner, demeanour, 
and mode of thought. The shock of his suicide in the end is too 
startling to be reconcilable at once with the reader's notion of 
true artistic effect. Victor Hugo, at this critical point only, 
barely escaped trenching on the dangerous and narrow bounds 
which divide the ridiculous and the sublime. An author cannot 
teckon on attempting such peculiar surprises without sometimes 
producing the very opposite effect from that for which he laboured ; 
and we warn the tribe of imitators whom “ Les Misérables” is 
sure to call into activity, that they had better leave Victor Hugo 
quite alone in his mode of escaping from the difficulty involved 
in the existence of his police-officer. It is not impossible to con- 
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ceive of aman who, like Javert, had allowed his heart, brain, and 
energies to feed for a whole working lifetime upon one sole idea 
and scheme of duty, finding his whole plan of existence so col- 
lapsed after a single breach of that duty, that no relief could 
remain for him but a suicide’s grave. Victor Hugo has so 
admirably and consistently worked out the whole character, that 
art and probability may well for once admit of the catastrophe 
which closes it. But the experiment is not to be repeated, and 
only, perhaps, that in losing it we should have lost the marvellous 
analysis of Javert’s state of mind on the fatal night, we should 
feel inclined to regret the coup de thédtre with which the career 
of the police-officer is brought to a close. 

Javert is, however, but an incidental character, notwithstand- 
ing its prominence and the peculiarities which have made 
many critics regard it as the masterpiece of the work. The 
examination of the character of Jean Valjean is the analysis of 
the whole scheme, philosophy, heart, and moral of the book. 
When proceeding to criticize this extraordinary effort of Victor 
Hugo’s genius and patient art, we shall soon see that it must 
satisfy three requirements in order to be pronounced a complete 
success. First, is the character in itself, regarded simply as the 
ideal hero of Victor Hugo's story, a consistent, artistic, and im- 
pressive figure as the central form of the romance? Second, is 
it a successful picture of a probable, or at least possible, human 
being? Third—and from this final test we cannot release the 
creator of Jean Valjean—is it true as regards the practical moral 
which it professes to inculcate? Now as to the first of these 
three requirements, we do not hesitate to pronounce the character 
of Jean Valjean absolutely perfect. Nothing we know of in any 
romance surpasses for simplicity, for strength, for consistency, 
for homely pathos, for occasional outbursts of dramatic, not 
theatric, energy, the whole character of the redeemed convict. 
From the moment when, dusty, footsore, and spirit-broken, he 
tramps the street of the village, repulsed from door to door, 
through his regenerated and happy episode in M.-sur-M., his 
flights and escapes, his quiet wanderings in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, his deepening affection for Cosette, his final sacrifice, 
the career of Jean Valjean is a subjectof absorbing interest, love, 
and pity. Victor Hugo’s usual tendency to exaggeration and 
passion for strained antithesis seem to fade from him when he 
approaches the presence of his convict hero. Assuredly the 
character of Jean Valjean alone would suffice to vindicate for the 
author the reputaticn of a greatartist. The creator of so simple, 
touching, and noble a piece of idealization can afford to be told 
that his hero is not a being of the common-place and real 
world. Criticism, when it has paid its highest eulogy to the 
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poetic genius which called Jean Valjean into existence, is com- 
pelled to say that no such being as Victor Hugo has portrayed 
ever did or could arise out of the early circumstances and training 
which the author has chosen to describe. Let us concede the 
marvellous, the all but miraculous redemption of Valjean under 
the inspiration of the good Bishop's words of charity and love. 
Let us grant that the soul of goodness which was in the rough 
and simple peasant, which had fallen into a torpor like that of 
death in the petrified nature of the felon and the convict, revived 
suddenly into a never-fading, never-fluctuating life at one breath 
from a good and benignant being. Even this requires a large and 
liberai concession from any one who considers for a moment the 
complicated problem of man’s nature—the errors, the weaknesses, 
the failures and fallings even of the very best of men. But ad- 
mitting that the soul of Jean Valjean might have been thus 
miraculously regenerated, are we to believe that the habits and 
the manners stamped by half a lifetime of the prison and the 
galleys, of association with the rudest, the basest, and most 
brutal of human creatures, could have dropped off in a moment 
as the rags of the beggar girl in the pantomime give place at the 
touch of a wand to the lustrous garment and spangles and flowers 
of the Columbine? The transformation of Jean Valjean is 
absolutely not less miraculous and complete than that by which 
Byron’s “ Deformed” puts on in a moment the beautiful form 
and noble lineaments of Achilles. The stolid, uncouth, ignorant 
French peasant, the brutalized savage felon, outcast of the gaols 
and the galleys, who thrusts himselfinto the presence of the benig- 
nant bishop, becomes converted ina brief momentof time, not merely 
into a penitent and self-sacrificing man, but into the very beau idéal 
of native nobleness, untutored dignity, unaffected grace of mind 
and even manner. No harsh or vulgar trait, no instantaneous 
lapse into rudeness or selfishness, no trace whatever of the habits 
of the hovel, the dungeon, or the hulks betrays the Jean Valjean 
who sits by the bed of the dying Fantine, and who nurtures, trains, 
and loves Cosette. So brave, modest, and serene; so gentle, 
dignified, and noble, this is a very hero of romance, a sane 
Quixote, a Bayard of modern and middle life. Any one who 
believes that the very best heart ever placed in a human bosom 
could have suddenly converted an ignorant peasant, whose 
only schooling was the convict-cell and the galleys, into a being 
of this order, may pronounce our judgment incorrect when we 
afirm that Victor Hugo’s Jean Valjean, a masterpiece of ideal 
art, is no whit more true to real life than the Count of Monte 
Christo or Bulwer’s Eugene Aram. 

To this extent then we consider Victor Hugo to have failed. 
He has produced a beautiful work of art, but he has described 
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an impossible human being. Something remains to be said 
about the third requisite, which, as we have already observed, the 
author had to satisfy. The moral of Jean Valjean’s career is 
the philosophy of the whole book. Is this true or false, a success 
or a failure? It would be mere pedantry to judge of the ordinary 
romancist by the practical application and philosophic value of 
the moral he appears to inculcate. But Victor Hugo. set out to 
produce something very much higher than a mere romance, and 
he and his admirers alike claim for him that he has accomplished 
the task.. He claims to have taught society a profound and a 
practical moral lesson in the shape of a romance; nay he claims 
to have grappled successfully with one of the most difficult and 
complicated problems which occupy the thinkers and the law- 
makers of all civilized society. Now we shall not merely ask 
whether he has accomplished this, but whether he has helped us 
one single step towards it? Nay more, we are inclined to ask 
whether he has not, on the whole, pointed in the wrong direction? 
The scope of Victor Hugo's teaching in this book, appears to be 
that vaguest, easiest, oldest lesson of second-class morality, that 
“society ” is responsible for the errors and wrongdoings of each 
individual member. Society has made Valjean a robber, Fantine 
a prostitute ; society can and ought to redeem those whom it has 
caused to fall ; it is society’s business altogether. The individuals 
are always victims to be pitied and comforted; the social mass 
are the betrayers, the deserters, the criminals. This is ur 
doubtedly an affecting as well as a very easily conveyed lesson: 
it has of course its deep tincture of truth, it touches the heart of 
most people, and relieves the consciences of a good many. No 
doubt circumstances, or, as Victor Hugo would prefer to express 
it, society, must be held responsible for much of the lives of all 
of us. Had Jedn Valjean been trained in early life for the Church, 
it is very unlikely that he would ever have been a convict. Had 
Fantine never met with a profligate, she probably never would have 
been seduced. All this is so indisputably true, that we may set it 
down as truism. In judging of the life of a man or woman, we 
shall act stupidly and blindly if we fail to take into account early 
training, condition, surroundings, temptations ; but nothing can 
be more untrue and more dangerous than the professedly moral 
and philosophical doctrine, which would shift the entire burden of 
each man’s and woman's responsibility to the shoulders of society 
and circumstances in general. Nor, even if this doctrine were 
true ; if on society, and not on the individual, should always rest 
the responsibility, do we see how Victor Hugo has helped us out 
of the great difficulty which stands in the way of enforcing that 
responsibility. Would it really put an end to robbery, if when 
the thief had stolen our silver spoons, we set him at liberty, and 
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gave him our candlesticks as well ? Would it really promote the 
morality of the world if we were to pay a greater homage, a deeper 
reverence to the woman who had succumbed to temptation than 
to her who had triumphed over it, because the former had, like 
Magdalen, thus proved that she loved? If this be not Victor 
Hugo’s moral, we are unable even to perceive the drift of his 
teaching. It is not necessary to tell us that convicts who have 
stolen through mere poverty ought not to be treated with cruel 
and brutal severity ; that a woman who has sinned through her 
affections ought not to be flung out of society into irremediable 
degradation and ruin. All this we know ; where we fail to prove 
our knowledge in practice, it is surely not because of our igno- 
rance. The problem which we have to solve is the reconciliation 
of the philosophical doctrine of necessity with that of individual 
responsibility. We may never arrive at a theoretical solution, 
but we are compelled every day to attempt to solve the difficulty 
in some rude way, and the man deserves well of the world who 
helps us in any degree to a more satisfactory method of accom- 
plishing the task. The most enlightened criminal code, the 
wisest and most merciful of judges,‘ can only approach to a 
rough kind of compromise between the due allowance to be made 
in the case of each individual criminal for the conspiring in- 
fluence of circumstances and cerebral organizatior, and the first 
law of nature—self-preservation. Society, too, for its own sake 
has to attempt the same compromise every day in an extra- 
judicial fashion. Now it is easy enough to show where society 
or the criminal code has made a mistake on the side of self-pre- 
servation. This Victor Hugo has shown us powerfully, patheti- 
cally, eloquently, in the instance of Jean Valjean. If the book 
were a romance and nothing more, he would have done quite 
sufficient; but the work professes to be a grand moral and 
philosophical lesson, destined to show society one of its greatest 
errors and the way to reform it. Does the warmest admirer of 
“Les Misérables” pretend that it has helped us in the least towards 
a wiser and truer blending of justice and mercy than that which 
socially and judicially we strive to carry out? Can the most 
sanguine of philanthropists suppose that any new light for the 
guidance of society in the treatment of criminals has been shed 
by the touching story of Jean Valjean ; that any new hint for the 
preservation of the virtue of womanhood has been suggested by 
the fall and the fate of Fantine? On the contrary, we believe 
the main tendency of Victor Hugo's last work is to exaggerate 
grievously the power of condition and circumstance, and to put 
out of sight altogether the responsibility and the free will of the 
individual. The moral of the story is entirely one sided. It 
would be unjust towards the public not to point out and protest 
[Vol. LXXIX. No. CLV.]—New Senrigs, Vol. XXIII. No. I. I 
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against the influence of exaggerated views, which, dangerous in 
themselves, become infinitely more dangerous when advocated 
with the eloquence, earnestness, and genius of the author of 
** Les Misérables.” 

Thus much it is right to say in condemnation of the work 
when judged, as its author has insisted that it shall be judged, 
as a moral and philosophical lesson. But we think the world of 
to-day and of future generations will prefer to estimate the book 
in a manner which will allow a warmer recognition of its merits 
as a work of art and aromance. Thus criticised, it must be 
pronounced one of the masterpieces of the age which produced 
it. Faults, eccentricities, redundancies, extravagances, errors 
against good taste, it unquestionably has. Any critic who liked 
the task might devote a whole essay to these alone. But when 
the most invidious criticism had done its worst, the immense 
power, the noble character of the book would remain uninjured. 
The foundation for half-a-dozen great reputations might be dis- 
covered in the pages of “‘ Les Misérables.” Perhaps no higher 
praise could be given to the work than to say that, heralded as it 
was by months and months of the most vehement preliminary 
laudation, highly wrought up as public expectation had purposely 
been, the world was not disappointed in the end. The presence of 
genius is felt by the reader in every chapter and page. A deep 
insight into human nature, a warm and almost passionate sym- 
pathy with human suffering, a pictorial power scarcely rivalled in 
our days, a dramatic force which strikes out new and thrilling 
effects in every new situation, an inexhaustible variety of cha- 
racter, incident, and illustration, and a vivid eloquence absolutely 
unequalled by any living author of the same class,—these are some, 
and only some, of the leading qualities, by means of which Victor 
Hugo has made “ Les Misérables” one of the great literary monu- 
ments of the century. 
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1. Thoughts on the Policy of the Crown towards India. By 
JoHNn Matco_m Luptow. London: John Ridgway. 1859, - 

2. Rise and Progress of the Indian Mutiny. By R. Monr- 
GoMERY Martin. London: The London Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company. 1859. 

8. Memorandum relating to Nagpore. (Printed for private cir- 
culation only.) London. 1849. 

4. The Carnatic Catechism, and Sequels I., II., III., and IV. 


CENTURY after the Black-hole of Calcutta had been the 
scene of an unparalleled tragedy, tidings reached England 

that the European inhabitants of Meerut, Delhi, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, Bareilly, Shahjehanpore, and Jhansee had been bar- 
barously murdered. Moreover, it was announced that the Sepoys 
throughout Bengal and in other Presidencies had openly mu- 
tinied, that the dwellers in large tracts of country had risen in 
rebellion, that our army was incapable of coping with the rebels, 
and that our tenure of India was in jeopardy. At first, the con- 
sternation was general. The calamity having been unforeseen, 
we were wholly unprepared to deal with it. However, dismay 
soon gave place to a strong desire and a loud ery for vengeance. 
The professional exponents of public opinion, forgetting all 
sobriety of expression in the frenzy of the moment, betrayed the 
reality of their terror in the inflated language they employed 
when treating of the crisis, and in so doing acted like the school- 
boys who whistle because they are afraid. They called upon the 
Government to let a “torrent of sparkling bayonets” sweep over 
the devoted territories of which the rebels had become the 
masters. As if to show how much of the impulsive and un- 
reasoning animal still remained in men who were accustomed to 
boast of being heirs to centuries of civilization, it was pro- 
claimed a national duty to signalize our victory by a notable act. 
It was urged that we should imitate the Emperor Barbarossa in 
the nature of our revenge, should serve Delhi, when captured, as 
he had served Milan, should level it with the ground and sow 
salt on the ruins. Even more disgraceful and detestable than 
such wild counsels was the advice to our soldiers not to be over- 
squeamish in retaliating upon the defenceless women and chil- 
dren of India the atrocities of which English women and chil- 
dren were reported to have been the victims. Indeed, our news- 
papers vied with each other in producing bloodthirsty articles. 

I2 
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The chief weekly journal followed the lead of the principal daily 
paper in venting savage threats against our foes. For instance, 
it was said that “The policy of Hastings towards Nuncomar 
must be our policy now. The mercy which Alva showed in the 
Netherlands must be all that we know for the present. Only 
when the last of the mutineers and of the rioters who can be sus- 
pected of the murder of a European is put to the sword, or sent, 
like Cheetoo the Pindarree, where the tigers may save us the 
trouble of bayoneting him, may we stop in the task of retribution, 
and remember there are nobler mottoes than Ve Victis."* 

While the tide of passion was at its height, expostulation and 
entreaty were wasted on those who maintained that the rebellion 
was a “mere mutiny,” and that every Sepoy was at once the 
most ungrateful of men and the greatest of monsters. As the 
tide ebbed, truth found a wider and a more attentive audience. 
Men became ashamed of having succumbed to panic, and anxious 
to investigate the nature and causes of the rebellion. That it 
was the fruit of our misgovernment grew daily more clear and 
incontrovertible. That the Sepoys had been guilty of mutiny and 
murder was unquestionable; but it was disproved by abundant 
evidence that they were chargeable with the still heavier crimes 
of having wantonly and brutally tortured their unoffending and 
helpless victims. Although the conduct of the rebels was un- 
pardonable, yet it was far too closely imitated by the suppressors 
of the rebellion. Our retaliation was wholesale butchery. For 
a time, every prisoner brought to trial was certain to be swung 
from the first tree or to be blown from acannon. Merely to 
be accused or suspected of criminality, was to deserve death, in the 
opinions of those composing a drum-head court-martial. English 
soldiers acted on the maxim that every native was a fitting sub- 
ject to be run through with a bayonet or made the target for a 
bullet. The very actors in the tragedy became at length dis- 
gusted with their office. They refrained from furnishing the 
sickening details of the frequent executions, and simply reported 
that certain persons had been “disposed of.” Now that the 
avenging sword has been finally sheathed, and an amnesty pro- 
claimed, that, angry passions having cooled, men are capable of 
reasoning, and ready to confess that sometimes they had judged 
hastily and acted cruelly, there are few who will deny that, while 
the Indian Rebellion was a severe test of our supremacy, it was 
also an unmistakeable condemnation of our rule. 

We bravely stood the test. Individual Englishmen performed 
deeds of heroism which elicited warm applause from their coun- 
trymen and astonished Europe. Lord Clyde, by his splendid 
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generalship, regained for us the prestige lost during the Crimean 
campaign, and forced our most censorious foreign critics to admit 
that in losing Wellington and Sir Charles Napier we had not bade 
farewell to the last of England’s great captains. 

That a well-merited condemnation had been passed upon our 
rule was for a time strenuously denied, and is not yet universally 
believed. There are persons of sound minds who still fancy that 
the “greased cartridge” grievance caused the rebellion. They 
will grant that the Indian Government acted foolishly in geving 
the Sepoys a shadow of reason to complain about tampering with 
their creed, but refuse to see that the “senseless panic” at Meerut 
only precipitated a catastrophe long contemplated, skilfully 
planned, and having its origin in our scandalous treatment of 
the native nobility and sovereigns of India. At a time when the 
English public was exasperated against the rebels, and when to 
hint anything in extenuation of their conduct was to provoke 
the charge of being accomplices in their crimes and sharers in 
their guilt, this Review protested against the way in which the 
Indian Government had treated the independent princes of India, 
and clearly showed that the Rebellion was an inevitable retribu- 
tion for that unjustifiable conduct. We then asked what we 
now ask again,—‘‘so far from wondering at the revolt, who 
would not marvel indeed if it had not taken place ?”* We like- 
wise pointed out that to the annexation policy which the late Lord 
Dalhousie had relentlessly carried into effect was attributable 
the abhorrence of English rule generally manifested by the 
Indian people and princes. By disregarding solemn treaties and 
setting at nought the laws of inheritance, that nobleman had 
made every native landholder understand that he was liable at 
any moment to be despoiled of his property, and by forcibly 
stripping many princes of their rightful possessions he had re- 
duced men of rank who filled important and lucrative offices 
under them to enforced idleness and extreme poverty, thus in- 
flicting starvation on thousands of their unhappy dependents. 
We called upon the Government to reverse its cruel and suicidal 
policy, to redress the grievances of the native princes, and to 
render their recurrence impossible by instituting a tribunal which 
should decide in all controversies betwixt them and the Govern- 
ment of India, thereby abolishing the unprecedented anomaly of 
that Government discharging the five-fold functions of plaintiff, 
counsel, jury, judge, and executioner. 

The five years which have elapsed since we thus wrote have 
been fraught with memorable changes. The Double Govern- 
ment has been swept away. For the Court of Directors has been 
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substituted the Indian Council, presided over by a Secretary of 
State. In the hands of that Secretary are virtually deposited the 
reins of authority. He may do whatever caprice or reason dic- 
tates. At one time he may reprove the Viceroy and rescind his 
proclamations, and at another may compel a Minister of Finance 
to resign by cancelling his budget. One result of this is to make 
the Cabinet directly responsible for the good government of 
India ; asthe Cabinet, in turn, is responsible to Parliament, the 
fault Will lie at the door of Parliament if the future rule of our 
Indian Empire shall continue to be a curse to the natives and 
the subject of national reproach. 

In this altered state of things we cannot prefer all our old 
charges, but we must reiterate our old complaints. The native 
princes of India now look to the Queen’s Government instead of to 
the Court of Directors for the redress of their wrongs ; hitherto, 
they have not even received a hearing; but the House of Com- 
mons may grant what the Government denies, and the House of 
Commons must perform what the public demands. To the 
English public, then, we address our complaint, in the confident 
hope that the nation will rouse its representatives to render justice 
to the ill-used princes of India. 

The late Lord Dalhousie was the first Governor-General who 
deliberately adopted and rigorously enforced the policy of enlarg- 
ing British India by annexation in place of conquest. Before his 
time there had been a few cases of annexation, and among them 
some for which we ought to blush; for example, the annexa- 
tion of Coorg by Lord William Bentinck, and of Colaba, by 
Lord Auckland. There were circumstances connected with the 
former case so disgraceful as to have few parallels, even during the 
administration of Lord Dalhousie. The Rajah of Coorg offended 
the Resident at Mysore by the peremptory style in which he de- 
manded the surrender of a man accused of murder who had 
claimed the protection of the Resident, and also by taking into 
custody a native official of our Government as a hostage for the 
criminal. By way of retaliation we waged war upon him, de- 
feated his troops, and annexed his dominions. His predecessors 
had invested about one hundred thousand pounds in the public 
debt of Madras. Having annexed his dominions, it was to be held 
only natural that we should stop the payment of dividends on the 
above sum, and should appropriate the principal. The ex-Rajah 
persevered during fourteen years in calling upon the Indian 
Government to refund his money, but no notice was taken of 
his letters. At length he visited England, with the double object 
of seeing about the education of his daughter, who had become 
a Christian, and obtaining the restitution of his one hundred 
thousand pounds. The Queen graciously consented to be his 
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daughter's god-mother ; but the Court of Directors informed 
him that they had no information from India about his 
hundred thousand pounds, and therefore could take no notice 
of it; and being wearied out by his importunities, threatened 
to stop his salary if he did not instantly return to Benares. 
Although the Rajah of Colaba had not, like the Rajah of Coorg, 
either affronted any of our officials or invested money in our 
securities, although he was in close alliance with us and had 
failed in no duty, except that of begetting a son, yet Lord 
Auckland annexed his petty state, of which the frontier line ran 
for about thirty miles, and of which the revenue scarcely 
amounted to forty thousand pounds. 

Now, though the predecessors of Lord Dalhousie had been 
guilty of annexation, yet he was the first Governor-General who 
formally declared it to be a duty to take forcible possession of 
those petty states which were too weak to make any resistance, 
and to do this under the plea that so long as they continued in- 
dependent we could obtain no revenue from them. A single 
sentence penned by him in 1848, contains his own exposition of 
this principle. ‘I cannot conceive it possible for any one to dis- 
pute the policy of taking advantage of any just opportunity for 
consolidating the territories that already belong to us by taking 
possession of States which may lapse in the midst of them ; 
for thus getting rid of these petty intervening principalities, 
which may be made a means of annoyance, but which can never, 
I venture to think, be a source of strength for adding to the re- 
sources of the public treasury, and for extending the uniform 
application of our system of Government to those whose best in- 
terests, we sincerely believe, will be promoted thereby.” Although 
the foregoing sentence begins in the first person singular and 
ends in the first person plural, yet it is perfectly intelligible, and 
contains the most indefensible assertions ever uttered by a great 
Statesman. It differs solely in the quality of the English from 
those manifestoes which used to arrive from the opposite side of 
the Atlantic, previous to the rending in twain of the American 
Republic, wherein it was impudently declared to be the 
— Destiny” of America to annex Canada, Mexico, and 

uba. 

In truth, the lust for extended territory, and consequently for 
increased power, leads men of every nation and in every quarter 
of the globe, to entertain the same unhallowed sentiments, and 
perpetrate the same crimes. Under the disguises of varying 
phrases, we detect identical aspirations. Each one employs 
similar and most remarkable logic. Thus Russia, having discovered 
the Sublime Porte to be sick unto death, proclaims that therefore 
Constantinople must be garrisoned by Russians. France being 
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convinced that Providence decreed her natural boundaries to be 
the Alps and the Rhine, maintains that therefore the Alpine slopes 
and Rhenish provinces must be acquired. Mr. Munro having 
declared that no European power should have dominion on 
the American Continent, Americans assert therefore Canada and 
Mexico must become theirs. Lord Dalhousie having written 
that petty independent states can never “ be a source of strength 
for adding to the resources of the public treasury” in India, 
proved himself a practical logician by annexing them. Such 
conduct is equivalent to a rich man picking a poor man’s pocket, 
and consoling him by saying that the loss of his handkerchief and 
purse cannot matter to him, because he is so poor, while the rich 
man, because he is rich, must continue to increase his stores! 

Lord Dalhousie’s answer to the preceding accusations would 
have been ready. He would have asked us to scrutinize his 
despatches and weigh his words, and have assured us that he ex- 
pressly guarded himself against counselling whatever was opposed 
to strict justice. The following sentence might have been ad- 
vanced in proof of this: It is “ my strong and deliberate opinion 
that in the exercise of a wise and sound policy, the British Go- 
vernment is bound not to put aside or to neglect such rightful 
opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as may from time to 
time present themselves, whether they arise from the lapse of subor- 
dinate States by the failure of all heirs of every description what- 
ever, or from the failure of heirs natural, when the succession 
can be sustained only by the sanction of Government being 
given to the ceremony of adoption according to Hindoo law.” 
He would probably maintain that, while he never let slip any 
“rightful opportunity” for acquiring territory or revenue, he had 
never availed himself of an improper one. The question would 
then be resolved into what constituted a “rightful opportunity.” 
If we endeavour to settle this question now, we shall be spared 
some repetition when commenting on the cases which we shall 
afterwards discuss. 

The chief plea under which Lord Dalhousie annexed many 
Independent States, was that their rulers having died without 
leaving lineal male heirs, their territories as well as their personal 
property lapsed to the Indian Government as the paramount power. 
Now, it was not till Lord Dalhousie became Governor-General 
that this failure of successors frequently occurred. Before his 
time, nearly every ruler died in the comfortable assurance that 
his State should remain independent. The fact is the Hindoo 
religion had rendered the case of a ruler leaving no successor 
almost impossible. In this matter Hindoo law accorded with 
religion, but the law merely imposed what the framers of that re- 
ligion had previously ordained. Religion is the fountain head of 
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Hindoo law. The Shastras are to the Hindoos, both the Bible 
and the Institutes. Now, it is an article of Hindoo faith that 
unless the funeral rites are performed by a son, the deceased will 
be doomed to eternal sufferings in Put, sufferings which are pro- 
bably as dreadful and acute as those of purgatory. To have male 
issue is as essential then as it is for a Roman Catholic to get 
masses said for the souls of the departed. Accordingly, a Hindoo 
who has no son born to him, is entitled and enjoined to adopt 
one. He must perform as a duty what was accorded to an an- 
vient Roman as a privilege. Should he die without either having 
begotten or adopted a son, his senior widow may adopt one. As 
in Rome before the time of Justinian, so in India now, the 
adopted son ceases to have’ any claim upon his own father's 
estate, and becomes the legal heir to the property of his new 
parent. Inheritance by adoption is unknown to English law. 
Yet when our courts are called upon to decide in an Indian 
cause involving the right of adoption, they recognise that right 
on the principle that the law of inheritance which prevails where 
the parties to an action are domiciled must rule. Let it be 
understood, also, that modes of succession prevail in certain dis- 
tricts of England as peculiar as that by adoption. For instance, 
there is the Kentish custom of gavel-kind, which enjoins that an 
estate shall be equally divided among all the sons, and under 
which the estate of a man attainted of treason does not escheat 
to the Crown. There is the custom of Borough-English, which 
prevails alike in Stafford and the wilds of Tartary; in accor- 
dance with which the youngest son succeeds, to the exclusion of 
his elder brothers. There is likewise the custom in some 
boroughs, whereby a widow may claim the whole of her hus- 
band’s lands for dower, in place of the third part to which she 
is entitled at common law. All these customs may be absurd or 
the reverse ; but it would be as unjust to set them aside arbi- 
trarily as to deny to Hindoos the exercise of their undoubted 
tights of adoption. They have exercised these rights from time 
immemorial ; successive Governors-General have recognised sons 
by adoption as heirs to their fathers'titles and thrones. But Lord 
Dalhousie would not follow the wise examples of his predecessors. 
He considered inheritance through adoption an anomaly and ab- 
surdity. He refused to recognise the claims of adopted sons ; 
and then, on the pretext that the chief had died without leaving 
heirs and successors, he decreed the annexation of their states. 
According to him, this constituted a “rightful opportunity for 
acquiring territory or revenue.” 

He had not been many months in India before one of these 
“rightful opportunities” occurred. In 1848 the Rajah of Sattara 
died. When on his death-bed, he adopted a son. His brother, 
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whom we deposed, had died the year previously, leaving behind 
him an adopted son also. There were thus two claimants, be- 
tween whom we were bound to arbitrate. Others were entitled 
by their birth to have succeeded, had it not been for the superior 
claims of the adopted sons. The fact, then, of there being 
adopted sons nullified all other claims. The fact that the only 
lawful claimants were adopted sons disqualified them, in Lord 
Dalhousie’s opinion, for succession. Therefore, he annexed the 
territory of Sattara. 

This was the second great wrong which had been inflicted on 
the natives of that state. We had deposed their beloved ruler, 
Rajah Pertaub Shean, because he had been accused, although he 
could not be convicted, of treasonable designs. His chief, if not 
only crime, was having offended the Bombay Government by 
resisting certain awards for the resumption of estates secured to 
him by treaty, and by obtaining a decision in his favour from the 
Court of Directors. The treasonable charges were brought 
against him by a Brahmin writer, who voluntarily retracted them, 
confessing that he had been bribed to trump up false accusations. 
This was in 1837. In 1842, Sir John Hobhouse said in the 
House of Commons, that “as President of the Board of Control, 
I knew that these charges were brought against the Rajah ; but 
to say that I believed them is what the honourable gentleman 
has not the slightest foundation for saying.” Although nobody 
believed them, although their author had owned them to be 
baseless, yet a secret court of inquiry accepted them as well- 
founded. The evidence brought before that court was expressly 
withheld from the Rajah. He offered to do anything, even sur- 
render his whole territory, if he might only obtain a fair trial. 
The only answer he could get was the reiterated demand to con- 
fess his guilt. Having nothing to confess, he could only protest 
his innocence; his judges being unable to prove his criminality, 
continued to assume his guilt. Acting on that assumption, they 
deposed him. Troops in the pay of the Indian Government 
occupied his palace at two o'clock in the morning of September 
4th, 1839. The Rajah was torn from his couch, placed in 4 
litter, carried for a distance of eight miles, and deposited in a 
cow-shed. Between three and four hundred thovsand pounds 
were found in his treasury, as well as jewels aud plate: the 
treasure, plate, and jewels were confiscated. ‘That he was an ex- 
ceptionally popular ruler was evinced by twelve hundred of his 
subjects voluntarily following him to Benares, his place of exile, 
and nine hundred miles distant from his native city. On the day 
after his arrest the Indian Government raised his brother Appa 
Sahib to the throne ; but first made him own that it had been 
forfeited on account of Pertaub Shean’s alleged treason. A 
treaty was concluded between that Government and the new 
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Rajah, wherein it was stated that the Government had “ resolved 
to invest the brother and next in succession to the Rajah with the 
sovereignty of the Sattara state,” and wherein it took credit for 
entertaining no “ views of advantage or aggrandizement.” ‘This 
treaty confirmed, with the exception of those formally abrogated, 
the stipulations of the treaty entered into with the deposed Rajah 
in 1819, and which provided that “ his highness’s sons and heirs 
and successors are perpetually to reign in sovereignty over the 
territory.” 

This, then, was the position of the Indian Government. It 
had entered into a treaty with Pertaub Shean, in 1819, recog- 
nising him as an independent prince, and guaranteeing the 
sovereignty of Sattara to himself, his sons, his heirs and succes- 
sors. By placing Appa Sahib on the throne in 1839, we formally 
recognised the succession of collaterals. On the deaths of the 
two brothers, in the years 1847 and 1848, two adopted sons were 
claimants to the throne. Besides, there were collaterals, none of 
whom, as .\i.. Frere, the last Resident at Sattara wrote, “ would 
think his claim sufficiently strong to be put in competition with 
that of an adopted son of either the late Rajah or his brother ; 
because all other relations who might otherwise be claimants 
believe both adoptions to be regular. But there are many who 
might have asserted their claim, had no adoption taken place, and 
who may possibly assert it now, should they hear that both adop- 
tions are invalidated; and any of them, as far as I can judge of 
the facts of the case before me, would, were other competitors, 
save the British Government, out of the field, be able to establish 
avery good primé facie claim, in any court of justice in India, to 
be the Rajah’s heir by blood, as against the British Government, 
in its character of heir to all who die leaving no natural heirs of 
their own ; which appears to me the only character in which our 
Government can, consistently with the treaty, lay claim to the 
Sattara state.” With these facts before him, Lord Dalhousie 
came tothe probably foregone conclusion that adopted sons could 
not be regarded as heirs and successors, even though the 
word used for heirs in the native version of the treaty of 1819 
expressly includes adopted sons. He decided that heirs and 
successors could only mean lineal heirs, which was equivalent to 
maintaining that William III. was not the successor to James IT., 
or that Queen Victoria is not the successor to William IV., 
because neither sovereign is the lineal heir of the preceding one ; 
consequently that all treaties and contracts entered into with the 
“heirs and successors” of James IT. or William LV. did not bind 
William ITI. and are not binding on Queen Victoria! 

He next decided, or rather decreed, that adoption by a prince 
“is of no power or effect whatever in constituting him heir to the 
Principality or to sovereign rights until the adoption so made 
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has received the sanction of the sovereign power, with whom it 
rests to give or refuse it.” It is true that this consent is always 
asked; but only with the view of ensuring the proper and legal 
exercise of the right of adoption. According to Hindoo belief, 
the paramount power which refuses its consent will be tortured 
in Hell during six thousand years. The ceremony constitutes an 
adopted son, and not the consent of the sovereign power. The 
act once performed is irrevocable. To withhold that consent, 
and then to seize the state as having escheated for lack of heirs, 
is equivalent to an English lord of the manor refusing to receive 
the customary fine on a copyhold estate being alienated, and then 
taking possession of the property. This can hardly be called a 
parallel case, as it is happily an impossible one. It is in India 
alone that rank injustice can be openly perpetrated by English- 
men. There, an English Governor-General will perform acts of 
which the most intolerable of Hindoo and Mohamedan tyrants 
were never accused ; acts which they would have been ashamed 
to own, and would not have ventured to defend. 

The annexation of the Punjaub, which followed that of Sattara, 
though indefensible on grounds of abstract right, admits, doubt- 
less, considerable justification. Still, the case of the Maharajah 
Duleep Singh was an exceedingly hard one. By the treaty 
of Byrowal, concluded after the decisive victory of Sobraon 
had terminated the first Sikh war, the Indian Government 
assumed the office of guardian to the infant Maharajah, 
reserving to itself full powers to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Punjaub. The intrigues of the Queen-Mother, and 
the rebellion of some of the chiefs alike against the Maharajah 
and the Indian Government, brought about the second Sikh war, 
in which we had to lament the disastrous battle of Chillianwala, 
and rejoice over the crowning triumph of Goojerat. Then it was 
that the deposition of the Maharajah Duleep Singh and the annex- 
ation of his territories were proclaimed by the Governor-General. 
Those acts were probably indispensable for our own security and 
for the complete pacification of that turbulent state. But the ex- 
ceptional severity of the treatment of the infant Maharajah was 
well comprehended by at least one of the Sikh chiefs. On the pro- 
clamation being read before the young Prince and the Council of 
Regency, Rajah Deena Nath observed :—“ If France after the 
defeat and imprisonment of Buonaparte, had been restored to its 
legitimate ruler, though the country yielded thirty millions ster- 
ling of revenue, it would be no very extraordinary act of British 
clemency, if the Punjaub, which yielded less than three millions, 
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should be restored to the Maharajah !”* While recognizing the 
force of the Rajah’s remark, we freely admit that, in this 
instance, succeeding events have proved annexation to have been 
judicious. When the rest of India became a seething caldron of 
disaffection and revolt, the Punjaub remained tranquil. While 
native troops yielded us a doubtful allegiance, our Sikh auxilia- 
ries were faithful and trustworthy. All the natives of the Punjaub 
were sensible of our power, and were satisfied with English rule. 
They had good reason for their satisfaction. Previous to annexa- 
tion, the Punjaub, unlike other native states, had been under 
a reign of terror. The Central Government was incapable 
of controlling the chiefs who governed particular districts, 
who were too powerful to be curbed, and too unscrupulous 
to stick at anything. Each one was supreme in his own dis- 
trict, and in nearly every district the inhabitants groaned under 
the burden of vexatious and arbitrary imposts. We put a 
stop to these iniquitous proceedings, by introducing an orderly 
and uniform system of government. We lightened the burden 
of taxation which pressed on its inhabitants, by regulating the 
amount of the taxes and calling for payment of them at stated 
intervals. We enriched them by constructing public works, such 
as the Baree Doab Canal. We earned their gratitude by abolish- 
ing slavery, by suppressing Thuggee, Dacoitee, and female child- 
murder. There are few instances on record of our having succeeded 
in making equally fast friends of obstinate foes, as in the case of 
the Sikhs. It was not every Sikh officer who could have had the 
same experience, but the prevailing sentiment among his com- 
rades was doubtless expressed by the one who told his colonel 
during the long and arduous siege of Delhi, ‘‘ The Padisha would 
never pretend to shut you out of Delhi, if, like me, he had lived a 
month in Vere-street, Oxford-street.”* 

Between the settlement of the Punjaub and the forced cession 
of Berar on the part of the Nizam, occurred the death of the old 
Peshwa. He had been formerly the daring head of the formidable 
Mahratta Confederacy. On renouncing all claims to sovereignty, 
in 1818, he received a pension of eighty thousand pounds from 
us. He was also put into possession of the town and terri- 
tory of Bithoor, with the right to exercise civil and criminal juris- 
diction therein, and to maintain a certain number of troops to 
enforce his orders. During his life-time he adopted ason; when 
he died, that son applied for the recognition of his claims as heir 
to the Peshwa, and for the continuance of the pension. True to 
his policy, Lord Dalhousie refused both ; besides, he confiscated 
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some arrears due at. the time of the Peshwa’s death. However, 
the adopted son was allowed to have temporary possession of 
Bithoor. There he meditated an awful revenge for his wrongs. 
The nature of his revenge it is needless to specify, for that man 
was Nana Sahib. : 

The Nizam was treated precisely as might have been expected 
if Rob Roy had been Governor-General of India. In no way 
had the Nizam offended the Indian Government: he had not 
even adopted a son. When writing concerning him to the Court 
of Directors, Lord Dalhousie characterized him as “ our old and 
staunch ally.” When writing to him, he likened him “ to the 
dust under his feet,” and threatened him with the vengeance of 
a government “ whose power could crush him at its will.” The 
possession of certain territories which the Governor-General 
coveted was, we believe, the only incentive to the course of pro- 
cedure which we are about to describe. 

There was a time when Lord Dalhousie censured the very 
measures which he afterwards adopted. In 1851, Major-Gene- 
ral Fraser advised the deposition of the Nizam and the assump- 
tion of sovereign power over his dominions by the Indian Go- 
vernment, for a definite number of years. This proposition was 
warmly rejected by Lord Dalhousie, who conclusively showed 
that to do so would be to affront the Nizam, to break solemn trea- 
ties entered into with him, and to confer no benefit on ourselves. 
He pointed out that the burden which oppressed the Nizam was 
the maintenance of a contingent which we had stipulated he should 
furnish in time of war, but which we had obliged him to keep up 
in time of peace. In other minutes he declared—“I agree 
with Colonel Lowe, in thinking that we cause the contingent to 
become a much heavier burden on the Nizam’s finances than it 
ought to be. The staff, in my humble judgment, is preposte- 
rously large. The pay, and allowances, and charges of various 
kinds are far higher than they ought to be;” and again, the 
expenses are “unusually and unnecessarily heavy.” It would 
have been only just if those who were sensible of the intolerable 
nature of this burden, and possessed the power to lighten it, had 
striven to do so. The contingent was to the Nizam what the Old 
Man of the Sea was to Sinbad, with this aggravation, that the 
Governor-General helped to fasten the contingent on the Nizam’s 
shoulders. As a necessary result, the pay of the contingent got 
in arrear. The Indian Government claimed seven hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, or in default the transfer of “ districts to the 
value of not less than three hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
per annum, so as to provide for the payment of the principal of 
the debt within three years, and further to afford a margin, which 
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should in each year be applicable to meet any partial deficiencies 
which might still occur in the supply of monthly pay for the 
troops of the contingent.” Suraj-ool-Moolk, the Nizam’s chief 
minister, very properly pointed out that the districts claimed yielded 
one-third of the entire revenue, that the contingent absorbed 
another third, and that the remaining third could not possibly suf- 
fice for the expenses of the Government. This was perfectly well 
known to Lord Dalhousie ; but it only inspired him with the hope 
of becoming master of the districts which were to be temporarily 
ceded. In fact, the Resident at the Nizam’s Court calculated 
that after the cession of the districts he could not, by any chance, 
pay the contingent for more than two months. This promising 
scheme of aggrandizement was suddenly and unexpectedly foiled 
by the offer of half the required sum and security for the payment 
of the other half by a certain date. Resident Fraser was com- 
pletely taken aback when the money was tendered to him. His 
instructions were to demand the money and obtain the territory : 
it had never been contemplated that the money would be forth- 
coming. He was obliged, then, to leave the transfer of the dis- 
tricts in abeyance. The chief minister. begged very earnestly that 
the Government would accept the second payment at the current 
rate of exchange, instead of the rate at which the loan was con- 


tracted, and also to accept bills in place of coin. Both of these 
reasonable requests were sternly refused: the Resident did not 
think it “ equitable that the loss of which Suraj-ool-Moolk com- 
plained should be lessened at the expense of the British Govern- 
ment.” ~ The time for payment of the second portion arrived, with- 
out the Nizam succeeding in raising the entire sum. He had 
procured the greater part of it, and had acted in such a way as to 


convince the Resident that he was “ 


faith to liquidate the whole.” 

Meanwhile, Lord Dalhousie wished to obtain the Nizam’s con- 
sent to a treaty by which, in return for some concessions, his 
territories in Berar were to be definitely ceded to the Indian Go- 
vernment. Colonel Lowe was entrusted with the negotiation of this 
treaty: but the Nizam wanted no new treaty ; he simply wanted 
time wherein to pay his debt, and also to know why the contin- 
gent which, by the treaty made with his father, was to be kept up 
during war, had not been disbanded in time of peace? The latter 
question fairly nonplussed Colonel Lowe. In succeeding con- 
ferences, repeated requests were made to be allowed to pay the 
debt; but the only answer was, sign the treaty; in other words, 
cede the territory. Once, when hard pressed, the Nizam spoke to 
his tormentor in a way which makes us honour him as a man of 
uncommon spirit and discernment. He told Colonel Lowe— 
“Gentlemen like you, who are sometimes in Europe, and at other 


exerting himself in good 
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times in India; sometimes employed in government business, at 
other times soldiers ; sometimes sailors, and at other times even 
engaged in commerce (at least, I have heard that some great men 
of your tribe have been merchants), you cannot understand the 
nature of my feelings in this matter. I am a sovereign prince, 
born to live and die in this kingdom, which has belonged to 
my family for seven generations. You think that I could be 
happy if I were to give up a portion of my kingdom to your 
Government in perpetuity: it is totally impossible that I could 
be happy ; I should feel that I was disgraced. I have heard that 
one gentleman of your tribe considered that I ought to be con- 
tented and happy if I were put upon the same footing as Mo- 
hammed Ghouse Khan (the Nawaub of Arcot) ; to have a pension 
paid to me like an old servant, and have nothing to do but to 
eat, and sleep, and say my prayers. Wah!” The result was, 
that the Nizam’s courage and determination batHed Colonei Lowe. 
The sole reply which the latter could extort in answer to his 
repeated requests for the ratification of a new treaty was, “I could 
answer in a moment; but what is the use of answering? If you 
are determined to take districts, you can take them without my 
either making a new treaty, or giving any answer at all.” Surely it 
was bad enough to exercise the right of the stronger; but it was a 
refinement of cruelty to try and extort from the weaker an acknow- 
ledgment of the justice of the proceeding. While this futile nego- 
tiation was pending, it was arranged to “take possession of the 
districts by physical force ;” the only difficulty being to find native 
troops who would execute the order. However, matters were 
finally settled by the Nizam reluctantly consenting to the tempo- 
rary cession of the coveted territory. He expressly stipulated 
that regular accounts should be furnished to him, and that any 
surplus which might remain, after the payment of all charges, 
should be deposited in his treasury. Such was the fashion in 
which Lord Dalhousie treated an “ old and staunch ally.” Not- 
withstanding this, he informed the Court of Directors “ that the 
conduct of the Government of India towards the Nizam, in respect 
of the contingent and of all his other affairs, has been characte- 
rized by unvarying good faith, liberality, and forbearance ; and by 
a sincere desire to maintain the stability of the State of Hydera- 
bad, and to uphold the personal independence of his highness the 
Nizam.” ; 

It was in 1858 that these districts were ceded, and fortunately 
the unhappy Nizam died before the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion. His successor was well-disposed towards us, for which we 
had to thank the influence of his minister, SalarJung. The least 
we can do in return is to restore the ceded districts. We obtained 
them for a temporary purpose, and they ought to be surrendered 
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as soon as that purpose has been served, so that our part of the 
bargain may be scrupulously fulfilled, notwithstanding that Lord 
Dalhousie had the audacity to record in his final Minute that 
“ His Highness the Nizam” had “ assigned in perpetual Govern- 
ment to the Honourable East India Company the province of 
Berar and other districts of his States.” 

When a man has been guilty of appropriating a Bank of England 
note for five pounds, it is not held to be a valid excuse for stealing 
a purse also, that unless he possessed the latter it would be impos- 
sible to take proper care of the former. An equally flimsy reason 
was, however, adduced for the annexation of Nagpore in 1854, the 
year following the improper acquisition of Berar. The Indian 
Government coveted Berar because of its being a splendid dis- 
trict for the cultivation of cotton; but it discovered that without 
being masters of Nagpore also, it would be impossible to con- 
struct railways and other roads for the development of the re- 
sources of Berar. Lord Dalhousie recorded in a Minute that we 
became masters of Nagpore by “ simple lapse, in the absence of 
all legal heirs.” This was his favourite formula for stating he 
had resolved to remain unconscious of the existence of all legal 
heirs, or else, if the fact of their existence became too palpable 
for denial, to disregard and disallow their claims. 

The last Maharajah of Nagpore died on the 11th of December, 
1853. The following is an outline of his history and of that of 
his predecessors. In 1743, Rughojee Bhonslah raised his family 
to sovereign rank. When he died two years afterwards his do- 
minions stretched from the Nerbudda to the Godavery, and from 
the Adjuntah Hills to the Bay of Bengal. His successor, 
Rughojee II., joined Scindiah, and shared his defeat at Assaye. 
On coming to terms with his conquerors, he had to surrender 
a portion of his territory. His son, Pursojee, succeeded to him 
in 1816, but was soon displaced by Appa Sahib. By the latter 
we were almost constantly harassed ; when not warring he was 
plotting against us. More than once we defeated him in the 
field, more than once we convicted him of treachery, yet magna- 
nimously restored him to his forfeited throne. At last, Lord 
Hastings, then Governor-General, could bear with him no longer, 
and dethroned him. The next heir, the infant son of Nana 
Goojur, by a daughter of Rughojee Bhonslah II., was placed 
upon the throne, and Banka Baee, widow of the latter, was 
appointed his guardian and regent of the State. 

Lord Hastings might have annexed Nagpore in 1818: it had 
become ours by the right of conquest, and the throne had been 
forfeited by treachery ; but he was generous rather than grasping, 
and loved justice more than fresh territory. His successor, Lord 
Amherst, ratified the policy he had pursued towards Nagpore. 

(Vol. LXXIX. No. CLV.]—New Senies, Vol. XXIII. No. I. k 
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A treaty was entered into with the Maharajah on his coming of 
age in 1826, by which that concluded in 1816 was confirmed, 
while the Indian Government expressly guaranteed the sove- 
reignty of the Nagpore State to Maharajah Rughojee Bhonslah, 
his “ heirs and successors.” ‘This was the Maharajah who died 
in 1853. 

It has been already explained that the Hindoo law of adoption 
empowers the senior widow to adopt a son in the event of her hus- 
band having omitted to do so during his lifetim& This provision 
is both sensible and proper. Granting, as we must do from a 
Hindoo point of view, the necessity for male issue, it is obvious 
that a man might die in the prime of life without having either 
begotten’ or adopted ason. He would naturally postpone the 
exercise of adoption till certain that a son would not be born to 
him. In point of fact, it is generaily one of the last acts of a 
Hindoo’s life, and like many other acts which a man flatters him- 
self can be performed on a death-bed, is very frequently left 
undone. 

As regards the State of Nagpore, the rules of succession were 
few and simple. Mr. Jenkins, when Re-ident at that Ccurt in 
1826, communicated them to his Government:—“ It may be useful 
here to give a sketch of the general principles which are acknow- 
ledged to regulate the succession to the Guddee or Musnud in the 
Bhonslah family. ‘The fundamental maxim on which it depends 
is, that ‘it is hereditary in the entire male line from the common 
ancestor, or first founder of the dynasty, to the exclusion of 
females or their issue; but that the nght may be limited or 
changed by the reigning prince adopting a successor according to 
the rules of the Hindoo law.’ Another maxim generally acknow- 
ledged is, that ‘on the death of a Rajah, leaving no male heir, it 
is the privilege of his principal widow to adopt a child from the 
relations of her husband to succeed him, and herself to govern in 
his name.” The Maharajah died childless at the age of forty- 
seven. Although he had been ailing for two years, his death was 
unexpected. He knew that in accordance with “ Hindvo law 
and Mahratta custom” his senior widow would adopt a son after 
his decease. He likewise knew who would be adopted. While 
adoption is a sacred duty on the one hand, on the other there are 
persons who must be chosen. In the present case the choice 
could only fall on Yeshwunt Rao Aher Rao, the nearest male 
relative of the deceased. His mother was the Maharajah’s niece, 
and had been brought to the palace to give birth to the boy. 
Twenty-one guns saluted his entrance into life. ‘The Maharajah 
attended to his education, appointed a set of courtiers to wait on 
him, and on all state occasions seated him by his side. Im- 
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mediately after the Maharajah’s death, the senior widow obtained 
the consent of this young man’s father to his adoption. Yesh- 
wunt Rao assisted at the funeral rites. In accordance with the 
advice of the Maharajah’s grandmother, the venerable Banka Baee, 
the public procession with the adopted son, and the giving a 
name to him, were deferred by the widow until the commands of 
the Governor-General should be intimated to her. Meantime, 
Mr. Mansel, the English Resident, had taken upon himself the 
government of the State, and had caused seals to be affixed to 
the Treasury and Jewel Office. 

Lord Dalhousie, on his part, was engaged in determining a 
question of policy. The result was his issuing a Minute seven 
weeks after the death of the Maharajah, in which he asserted that 
“The case of Nagpore stands wholly without precedent.” ‘‘ We 
have before us no question of an inchoate, or incomplete, or irre- 
gular adoption. ‘I'he question of the right of Hindoo princes to 
adopt, is not raised at all by recent events at Nagpore, for the 
Rajah has died, and has deliberately abstained from adopting an 
heir. His widow has adopted no successor. The State of Nag- 
pore, conferred by the British Government in 1818, cn the Rajah 
and his heirs, has reverted to the British Government on the 
death of the Rajah without any heir.” ‘ Justice, and custom, and 
precedent, leave the Government wholly unfettered, to decide as 
it thinks best. Policy alone must decide the question.” Now, 
when the Minute was penned from which the foregoing sentences 
are extracted, Lord Dalhousie must have been informed of what 
the senior widow had done ; consequently, he grievously erred in 
saying that there was “ no question of an inchoate or incomplete” 
adoption. He must have known that if the deceased had not 
adopted a son, it was both because of his having entertained a 
hope of male issue, and also because he knew that his surviving 
widow would select the heir whom he had chosen. If ignorant 
of what the widow had done, he had no reason to infer that be- 
canse she had not exercised her right within seven weeks after 
the decease, she was thereby debarred from exercising it. Had 
he elected to be governed by Hindoo law, he ought to have an- 
nounced his determination to recognise as successor to the 
Maharajah the son whom the widow should adopt. If he had 
decided upon applying the rules of English law, he must have 
recognised in Yeshwunt Aher Rao the Maharajah’s nearest male 
heir and rightful successor. Considering himself unfettered, 
however, by “justice, custom, and precedent,” he resolved that 
“policy alone must decide the question.” Nagpore was annexed. 

The manner of the annexation was even more discreditable 
than the act itself. All the treasure of the deceased was seized ; 
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the heirlooms which had belonged to the family for an hundred 
and fifty years were sold by auction, and the very household 
effects were appropriated. The widows begged hard, but in vain, 
that the private savings of their husband should be expended in 
erecting a bridge over the Kumaon river, and the name of the 
family thereby linked to a great and useful work. A provision 
was made for each of the widows and for the Queen Mother ; but 
nothing was assigned to the adopted son, who, under the name 
of Janojee Bhonslah had now become the head of the family. It 
is true, that when the senior widow died a year after the decree of 
annexation had gone forth, Lord Dalhousie graciously consented 
to Janojee Bhonslah’s inheriting her private property ; but as 
she had previously been stripped of her property, this act of con- 
descension was not of much benefit to her adopted son. Lord 
Canning’s proclamation acknowledging Janojee Bhonslah as the 
heir and successor to the deceased Maharajah, although not fol- 
lowed by the restoration of the State, was a severer condemnation 
of his predecessor's conduct than any we could pronounce. 
Among the few persons who have shamed their oppressors by the 
nobility of their behaviour, the aged Banka Baee stands conspi- 
cuous. During the rebellion, Nagpore was ready and eager to rise. 
Its inhabitants considered themselves fully entitled to take part with 
those who were successfully defying the power which had abolished 
their court and annexed their State. Had the Banka Baee chosen, 
she could have kindled the flames of insurrection from the Palace 
of Nagpore to Sattara and the city of Hyderabad. Ten or 
twelve days before the detection of the Mussulman conspiracy at 
Nagpore, a few days after the news of Delhi having been occupied 
by the mutineers was received, she strictly charged the highest 
in rank, and most important persons in each class of the depeu- 
dents of the family, to keep no secrets from her, and to take part 
in no scheme that might bring discredit upon “ her city” (Nag- 
pore), or lower her reputation (neknamee) with the British 
Government. She expressed her opinion that a difficult time 
was approaching, but that this was the time to show that their 
old friendship was not diminished, and she assured them that 
the Company's fortune (ikbal) would sooner or later overcome all 
resistance. As soon as the Mussulman plot became known, she 
summoned all the relations,—Bramins, Sirdars, Mahratta, and 
Mussulmans, Maunkurrees, altogether between four and five 
hundred persons,—threatened them with her severest displeasure. 
and denounced against them the certain vengeance of Heaven 
_ if any of them dared to put themselves in opposition to Govern- 
ment, or to conceal any treasonable proceedings. She declared 
that if her own son had been concerned in the plot she would 
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give him up to the Commissioner, and only ask that he should 
not be put to death. For nearly a month after this she made all 
the above-mentioned persons attend in the palace every day, in 
order to preserve the control over them and keep them out of 
mischief. These incessant injunctions, warnings, and threats, 
the almost superstitious belief in her wisdom and foresight, and 
the example of her persistent hope and trust in the ultimate re- 
cognition by the British Government of her friendship, and of 
the claims of her family, were the salvation of Southern India.* 
These were her services. What was her reward ? 

While all the Europeans at Nagpore were trembling for their 
lives, Mr. Ellis, the magistrate, with the concurrence of Mr. 
Plowden, the Commissioner, expressed to the Banka Baee the 
gratitude which all of them felt for her admirable conduct, and 
assured her that the way in which she had acted would be com- 
municated to the Government by the Commissioner, for the purpose 
of establishing an additional claim for a favourable consideration 
of the case of the Bhonslah family. However, when the danger 
was over, no such report was made by the Commissioner. He 
had frequently and solemnly told her that he would state her 
grievance; but he never fulfilled his engagement. A climax to 
this unaccountable and culpable negligence, is the “curious 
fact, that the event of her Highness’s death, and the circum- 
stances attending it, were communicated by a private individual 
in London to the Secretary of State for India, who had, until he 
received the information from this source, been entirely ignorant 
of the decease of the distinguished Princess to whose loyalty 
and good faith Britain owes the safety of a great portion of her 
Indian Empire.’t Itseems that, notwithstanding the remissness 
of Mr. Plowden, the English Government had been informed of 
the magnanimous conduct of this ill-used Princess, and that 
Lord Stanley had forwarded a despatch, in which her unpre- 
cedented services were gratefully acknowledged. Before this 
despatch reached India, she had died at the age of eighty-one. 

Lord Dalhousie considered himself unfettered by “justice, 
custom, and precedent,” in dealing with the independent Princi- 
pality of Nagpore. He annexed it as a mere piece of policy. 
He valued the principality chiefly because it yielded a large supply 
of raw cotton. It grieved him to think that so long as it remained 
independent, heavy and complicated transit dues would greatly 
impede, if not altogether frustrate, the exportation of cotton to 
England. In 1859, five years after Nagpore had been incor- 
porated with British India, the same complicated and oppressive 





* “Memorandum relating to Nagpore,” p. 23. t Ibid. p. 30. 
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transit dues were levied, and, for aught we know, are levied 
still.* 

The year 1853 was remarkable in India for independent princes 
dying without leaving either heirs or successors. In that year it 
was decided by the Governor-General that the Principality of 
Jhansee, like that of Nagpore, “having lapsed to the British Govern- 
ment, should be retained by it, in accordance equally with right 
and with sound policy.” When Mr. Pierce was elected President 
of the United States, he got credit for having deprived slavery of 
half its horrors, by styling it “involuntary servitude.” Lord 
Dalhousie seems to have fancied that indiscriminate confiscation 
became a thing much easier to bear, and quite proper to practise, 
when disguised under the phrase of “sound policy.” At all 
events, we never meet with the phrase in his despatches without 
finding that it is the prelude to a decree of annexation. 

The case of Jhansee differs little from the preceding ones. In 
18382, Lord William Bentinck conferred on Ram Chandra, who 
then ruled it, the title of Maharajah, in consideration of the 
praiseworthy manner in which he had governed his little State. 
The newly-made Maharajah approached the Governor-General 
with suppliant gestures and a request on his tongue. His 
request was granted as soon as preferred: it was to adopt the 
English ensign as the flag of Jhansee. A Union Jack being 
given to him, he at once caused it to be hoisted on the highest 
tower of his castle, and saluted with one hundred guns. He 
died in 1835. Though he left no male heirs, the succession 
was continued in the line of Sheo Rao, with whom a treaty had 
been concluded in 1817, confirming the principality in perpetuity 
to his grandson Ram Chandra, his heirs and successors. Gun- 
gadhur Rao, the son of Sheo, was carried off by dysentery in 1858, 
while still young, and before he had been blessed with a child. 
When on his death-bed he handed his testament to Mr. Ellis, the 
political agent for Bundelcund, and Captain Martin, the officer in 
command. The purport of it was :—“ 1 am now very ill ; and it is 
a source of great grief to me that, notwithstanding all my fidelity 
and the favour conferred by such a powerful Government, the 
name of my fathers will end with me; and I have, therefore, with 
reference to the second article of the treaty concluded with the 
British Government, adopted Damoodhur Gungadhur Rao, com- 
monly called Anund Rao, a boy of five years old, my grandson 
through my grandfather. [A cousin in the third or fourth degree.] 
I still hope that, by the merey of God, and the favour of your 
Government, I may recover my healt; and, as my age is not 





* “ Memorandum relating to Nagpore,” p. 26. 
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great, I may still have children; and should this be the case, 
I will adopt such steps as may appear necessary. Should I not 
survive, I trust that, in consideration of the fidelity I have 
evinced towards your Government, fevour may be shown to this 
child, and that my widow during her lifetime may be considered the 
regent of the State (Malika) and mother of this child, and that 
she may not be molested in any way.” 

There was here no question about an “inchoate, or incomplete” 
adoption. There could be no question about the right to adopt, 
for the second article of the treaty, as his widow argued in her 
letter to the Governor-General, was worded to express “ the right 
of succession in perpetuity, either through warrisau, (heirs of 
the body, or collateral heirs), or joh nasheenan successors in 

eneral.” Majors Malcolm and Ellis backed her appeal: in fact, 
her case wasindisputable; Lord Dalhousienotwithstanding decided 
that Jhansee “having lapsed to the British Government, should 
be retained by it, in accordance equally with right and with sound 
policy.” 

Major Malcolm strongly urged, in the event of the principality 
being annexed, that, in compliance with her husband's last request, 
all the State jewels and private funds, and any balance remaining 
in the public treasury, after closing the accounts of the State, 
should be considered as her private property. However, the 
Governor-General held that the adopted son might iMberit the 
property of his father by adoption, although he should not be 
allowed to succeed to his princely rights. Thus the last wishes 
of the deceased Maharajah were studiously disregarded : his legal 
arrangements were annulled, and his widow, for whom he had care- 
fully provided, was insulted as well as rendered a beggar. She was 
another Banka Baee in intellect, but not in heart. It will never be 
forgotten how, during the rebellion, Lakshmi Baee instigated the 
rebels to the commission of horrible cruelties. In the shrieks and 
agonies of murdered Englishmen, both Lakshmi Bace, the widow 
whom Lord Dalhousie’s “ sound policy” had despoiled, and Nana 
Sahib, whom the same “ policy ” had disinherited, found a ghastly 
revenge. ' 

It will be remembered that when Colonel Lowe urged tho 
Nizam to surrender his districts in Berar, the latter made a spirited 
reply, which concluded with a contemptuous reference to Mohamed 
Ghouse Khan. This man whom the Nizam regarded with such con- 
temptuous pity was the Nawaub of the Carnatic. He had princely 
rank, a palace, and revenues ; but neither subjects nor territory. In 
1801, Lord Wellesley executed a treaty with Azeem-ul-Dowlah, the 
grandfather of Mohamed Ghouse Khan, “ for the purpose of sup- 
plying the defects of all former engagements, and of establishing the 
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connexion between the said contracting parties on a permanent 
basis of security in all times to come.” By the terms of that 
treaty, the Indian Government became possessors of the Carnatic, 
and pledged itself to deduct one-fifth of the net revenues in per- 
petuity as an allowance to the Nawaubs. Azeem-ul-Dowlah died 
in 1819; his eldest son, who succeeded him, died in 1825. Then 
it was that Mohamed Ghouse Khan became Nawaub. Being a 
minor, his uncle and next heir filled the office of regent. Azeem 
Jah was his nephew's heir and successor. About his right to 
succeed there could be no question, and there had been no ques- 
tion till Lord Dalhousie was appointed Governor-General. ‘The 
Court of Directors had mentioned Azeem-Jah in a public despatch 
as ‘the next heir in case of the Nawaub’s demise.” In 1848, the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, then Governor of Madras, had formally 
decided that Prince Azeem-Jah Bahadoor, did ‘‘not hold the 
place in list No. 1 to which he is entitled in consideration of the 
position he lately occupied in communication with the British 
Government, and of that he still holds to H. H. the Nabob, and 
to his succession to the musnud. It is therefore resolved, that 
the name of Prince Azeem-Jah Bahadoor be placed in the first 
list of male relations of H. H. the Nabob.” Despite the good- 
ness of his claim, Lord Dalhousie decreed that he should not suc- 
ceed to the Nawaubship. His title to succeed was thus disposed 
of. “ As the treaty by which the musnud of the Carnatic was con- 
ferred on his Highness’s predecessors was exclusively a personal 
one; as the Nawaub had left no male heir; and as both he and 
his family had disreputably abused the dignity of their position, 
and the large share of public revenue which had been allotted to 
them ; the Court of Directors has been advised to place the title 
of Nawaub in abeyance, granting fitting pensions to the several 
members of the Carnatic family.” It is unnecessary to inquire 
whether or not the treaty of 1801 was a personal treaty. We cer- 
tainly believe that it was a real one; but supposing Lord Dal- 
housie’s statement to be correct, then it was the obvious duty of 
the Indian Government to surrender the territories and revenue 
which had been ceded by Azeem-ul-Dowlah, on condition that 
one-fifth of the net revenues should be paid to him. ‘To argue 
that because Mahomed Ghouse Khan was immoral, therefore the 
Nawaubship should be placed in abeyance on his death, was to 
lay down a rule which would place in abeyance half the crowns of 
Europe. Had our forefathers applied that rule, Queen Mary 
would never have mounted the throne, nor would James the 
Second have succeeded his brother; while George the Fourth 
would never have graced the English throne with his exquisite 
white waistcoat and curled wig. ‘The roll of French sovereigns 
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would have been wondrously curtailed. To assert that there was 
no male heir, was simply to quibble. Although Mohamed Ghouse 
Khan left no heir of his body, yet his uncle Azeem-Jah was his 
heir, not by the Mohamedan law only, but also by English law. 
It is as contrary to law as to common sense to say that, because 
aman dves not leave a son, he has died without an heir. 

Such is the present position and claim of Prince Azeem-Jah, 
considered with reference to the last treaty concluded between his 
family and the East India Company. A glance at the history of 
the relationship of the contracting parties not only strengthens 
our conviction of the justice of that claim, but makes us feel that 
to comply with it is a very slight atonement for the reckless repu- 
diation of solemn treaties and monstrous spoliations by which we 
have possessed ourselves of the Carnatic, and have driven its pre- 
sent prince to poverty. The great-great-grandfather of Azeem- 
Jah, and the first of the Carnatic dynasty, protected, in 1746, the 
British settlements of Madras and Cuddalore, when the French 
had gained a temporary superiority over us both by land and sea ; 
and three years later he lost his life while fighting on the side of 
his English allies. Walla-Jah, his second son, became his suc- 
cessor. Referring to him, in a despatch dated January, 1780, the 
Governor of Madras, Sir Thomas Rumbold, writes :—‘‘ The first 
and most distinguished of our connexions is that which has been 
long formed with the present Nabob of the Carnatic Our 
influence in the Carnatic is founded on the free-will and consent 
of the Nabob It is unquestionably to this influence that 
we are indebted for a great part of our prosperity, for our success 
against the French during the last war, and for the decisive stroke 
made against them so early in the present war, to which, as affairs 
have since turned out, we owe, perhaps, our present existence in 
the East.” In accordance with the usual policy of the English 
in India, this prince was of course entangled in debts to the Kast 
India Company on account of expenses incurred in the war, and 
in 1781 was induced to assign his revenues for five years to his 
creditors, who were to collect the same and account to him. 
All his troops were either disbanded or taken into the British 
service. This arrangement, naturally enough, he did not find 
satisfactory ; and after two intermediate treaties, by which he 
attempted to induce his trusted allies to relax in some degree 
their grasp on his territories, he succeeded in concluding a fourth 
treaty, in 1792, by which he was to resume the government of 
his country, and to pay the Company 360,0001. a year for its de- 
fence, and 240,0001. on account of debts. 

This treaty, if faithfully adhered to, would have debarred the 
English from getting complete possession of the Carnatic; and 
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hence, scarcely was the ink dry with which it was signed, before 
the Directors and chief officials of the Company lamented its exis- 
tence, and conspired to annul it if the least pretext for doing so 
could be found. Persuasion was tried on Walla-Jah over and over 
again in vain. The Directors pressed upon Lord Cornwallis and 
Lord Mornington in succession their strong wish for a modifica- 
tion of the treaty. The former replied, that to attain the object by 
fair means was hopeless, and that ‘‘a regard to justice and liberality 
towards an old ally, as well as to our own reputation in India, 
equally precluded the most distant idea of making use of any other 
means ;” the latter, after the death of Walla-Jah, addressed his 
son and successor, Omdut-ul-Omrah, in the hope of achieving the 
object which the Directors and Governor-General, as well as Lord 
Clive, Governor of Madras, had so much at heart. But in his 
reply the Nawaub said :—‘‘ You need not be told, my lord, of the 
unconquerable and insurmountable obstacle in the way of any new 
engagement, which could not be overstepped without outraging 
every principle that should make engagements binding ; forvyour 
lordship is not unacquainted that my revered and honoured father, 
with his departing spirit, entreated and enjoined me that I would 
not consent to the alteration of a treaty which he had painfully 
concluded ;. and I assured him, on the most sacred obligation 
which religion imposes, that I would obey his dying commands. 
Does it remain for me to conjure your lordship, by the nobleness 
of your own nature, by your filial piety, by the reverence you owe 
to God, by each and all of these, not to renew an application 
which I cannot accede to without a breach of all moral and reli- 
gious duties, and cannot listen to without reproach ?” 
Persuasion in all forms having thus proved unavailing, recourse 
was at length had to those “ other means” which, according to 
Lord Cornwallis, “a regard to justice and liberality towards ap 
old ally . . . . precluded the most distant idea of.” In 1801, the 
very day Omdut-ul-Omrah died, British Commissioners were sent 
by Lord Clive to his palace, to demand from his heir, Ali Hous- 
sain, the cession of the administration of his territories—offer- 
ing in return to guarantee to him the hereditary title of the 
Nawaubship, and a fifth part of the net revenues of the country. 
The young prince, then only sixteen years old, declined the offer, 
which was then terdered to Azeem-ul-Dowlah, nephew to Omdut- 
ul-Omrah, and the next heir. He had been kept under guard, to 
be put forward at the opportune moment, and the prospect of his 
legitimate ascent to the throne being remote, he was nothing loth 
to exchange his reversionary interest in it for the large and imme- 
diate income thus placed within his reach—a fifth part of the 
revenue of the Carnatic. The pretext put forward for demanding 
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and enforcing the cession of the country was a pretended discovery 
of a treasonable correspondence on the part of Walla-Jah and 
Omdut-ul-Omrah with Hyder-Ali and Tipoo Sultan, respectively, 
and that their heirs had inherited their guilt! Though the alleged 
discovery was made some time before Omdut-ul-Omrah died, it 
was not thought expedient to confront him with it. Mill, the his- 
torian of India, denounces the accusation as groundless. During 
the debate in Parliament respecting it, in 1808, when Sheridan 
asked Sir John Anstruther, who had been Chief Justice in India, 
if he would suffer a man to be convicted on such evidence, the 
ex-Chief Justice emphatically exclaimed, “ No ;” and Sir Samuel 
Romilly, in the course of his speech on the same occasion, ob- 
served, “‘ It was monstrous to say that there was anything in these 
proofs, as they were called, to affect the Nabob.” 

If the payments promised in return for the enforced conveyance 
of the territories of the Carnatic to the British Government had 
been regularly made, the transaction would still, and must ever, 
remain one of the many foul blots in our Indian history ; but now, 
after recognising two successive princes of the Carnatic since 
Azeem-ul-Dowlah, with whom the treaty was concluded in 1801, 
to repudiate our obligation entered into as a means of getting the 
country, on the pretext that the treaty was simply personal, is to 
descend to a grade of dishonesty which it is alike astonishing and 
painful to see occupied either by a Governor-General or a Secre- 
tary of State for India. We are fully sensible of the grave diffi- 
culties and inconveniences incidental to the permanent mainte- 
nance of a prince with all the state ceremonial and semblance of 
royalty, but deprived of its substantial attributes. Having no 
duties as a sovereign, debarred by his rank from labouring in any 
ordinary vocation, and abundantly supplied with money, he is 
tempted in no ordinary degree to pass his life in a kiad of idle- 
ness, the example and influence of which is by no means likely 
to conduce to the welfare of his people. His palace may even 
become the rendezvous of political discontent and intrigue, as well 
as the centre whence the dissoluteness of native courtiers, degraded 
by lack of aim or employment, may spread its baneful contagion to 
a deplorable extent. Still we have chosen to buy the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic on terms involving the possibility of these 
evils ; and now, while enjoying all the advantages of the purchase, 
it is not for us, if we preserve any regard “ to justice, as well as to 
our own reputation in India,” to decline fulfilling our part of the 
bargain, simply because doing so entails certain evils and incon- 
veniences which must have been foreseen by any man of average 
political sagacity at the time the treaty of 1801 was concluded. 

Since 1855, Prince Azeem-Jah has vainly waited for the re- 
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cognition of his title and the payment of his proportion of the 
revenues of the Carnatic. A pension has been offered to him, 
but he has very properly declined to accept it. He desires his 
revenue, and not charity. Although stricken in years, and steeped 
to the lips in poverty, he persists alike in demanding his rights 
and in refusing a bribe to forego them. That he should have 
ever had to urge his claims reflects disgrace on the Indian Go- 
vernment. ‘That he should have striven so long without success 
for a mere hearing, isa thing of which both the Government at 
home and in India ought to be ashamed. Prince Azeem-Jah’s 
case differs from the others we have detailed in name rather than 
principle. While other princes could complain of indiscriminate 
confiscation being practised towards them, he was made the victim 
of downright robbery. In every case the original wrong has been 
doubled by the manner of its infliction, and by a subsequent denial 
of redress. 

Were that possible, the heir to the titular sovereignty of Tan- 
jore was treated even worse than the heir to the Nawaubship of the 
Carnatic. In 1799 the territories of the former State were volun- 
tarily ceded to the East India Company in perpetuity, upon con- 
dition that the then Maharajah and his heirs should retain their 
titles and receive a yearly allowance. ‘This engagement wus 
scrupulously fulfilled till, on the Maharajah Sevajee dying in 
1855, leaving widows and two daughters, Lord Dalhousie refused 
to allow either the senior widow or one of the daughters to 
succeed to his property and his rights. Now, the treaty referred 
to heirs in general, and not to male heirs in particular. More- 
over, it was no new thing for a widow to be her husband’s succes- 
sor in the State of Tanjore. Soojana Baee had succeeded Bara 
Sahib, the fifth Rajah, and reigned as his widow and heir in her 
own right.* To aggravate matters, the private estate of the 
Rajah’s mother, which yielded thirty thousand pounds annually, 
was sequestered. The Ranee of Tanjore brought an action 
against the Company in the Supreme Court of Madras, claiming 
her rights as heir to the property of the deceased. She valued 
this property at seven hundred thousand pounds. Judgment 
being given in her favour, the Company appealed to the Privy 
Council. The Privy Council reversed this decision. Lord Kings- 
down when pronouncing judgment expressly stated, that the East 
India Company had acted in a violent and unjustifiable manner, 
that it could lay no legal claim, either to the property of the 
deceased or to the Sovereignty of Tanjore, but that its agent 
having professedly acted under a treaty, a law court was debarred 





* “Topics for Indian Statesmen,” by J. B. Norton, p. 162. 
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from affording redress to the injured parties. ‘There can be no 
dispute that Lord Dalhousie acted meanly as well as unjustly 
in this affair. But he was always most arbitrary and heartless 
when the rights of widows and minors were at stake. 

The case of Oude was altogether exceptional. It was one with 
which a man less vigorous, determined, and unscrupulous than 
Lord Dalhousie would have been puzzled, if not atraid to deal. 
That State had not lapsed or been conquered. It was annexed 
simply because its king was a bad man and an incapable ruler. 

Of course a convenient excuse had to be found, and this the 
Governor-General easily discovered in a treaty concluded by Lord 
Wellesley, in 1801, with Sadut Ali, who was “then ruler of Oude. 
The occasion for this treaty was remissness in paying subsidies 
which, as a return for our furnishing them with troops, preced- 
ing rulers of Oude had engaged themselves to pay. Lord Wel- 
lesley offered to forego the annual subsidy and maintain the 
troops, on Sadut Ali’s ceding one-half of his territories. The 
advantageousness of those terms for the Indian Government is 
exemplified by this fact; whereas the yearly cost of maintaining 
the troops was four hundred thousand pounds, the territories ceded 
in lieu of the subsidy, yielded six hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds a year. Surely this bargain was sufficiently satisfactory 
to be faithfully kept! By the sixth article of this treaty, the 
Honourable East India Company guaranteed the remaining ter- 
ritories to Sadut Ali, his heirs and successors, “together with 
the exercise of his and their authority within the said dominions. 
His Excellency engages that he will establish in his reserved 
dominions such a system of administration, to be carried into 
effect. by his own officers, as shall be conducive to the prosperity 
of his subjects; and his Excellency will always advise with and 
act in conformity to the counsels of the officers of the said 
Honourable Company.” 

Tried by a monetary standard, Sadut Ali proved himself a 
splendid administrator. His treasury was empty when he began 
to rule: there were fourteen millions sterling in it when he died. 
His successor, Ghazi-oo-deen, was allowed by Lord Amherst to 
assume the title of king, and was complimented, in the most ful- 
some letter ever indited by a Governor-General, on being the 
“Mine of Munificence.” He had earned both the kingship and 
compliment by lending two millions sterling to the Indian 
Government to enable it to prosecute the Burmese and Nepaulese 
wars. As repayment of one of these millions, ‘luraee, a fertile 
but pestilential tract of country at the foot of the Himalayas, was 
bestowed on him. his was done the more ungrudgingly because 
the district was of little value to us. It was the son of this 
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monarch whose career formed the subject of the romance entitled 
“The Private Life of an Eastern King,” and-which contained 


as correct a picture of Court life at Lucknow as that.given.im °. 


Reynolds’ “ Mysteries of London” of the life ted by the aristocracy 
and monarch of England in the last generation. There “ig “ho 
doubt, however, that Nuseer-oo-deen was a drunken _and: worthless 
man, nearly as contemptible and profligate, in fact, as his contem-. 
porary, George the Fourth. " 3 
The succession was contested. after Nuscer’s death ‘in , E837, 

Eventually, Mohammed Ali Kahn, who enjoyed our active support, 
was seated on the throne. With him.Lerd Auckland concluded a 
new treaty. Both parties were dissatisfied with that.of 1801, and 
both had violated it. The Indian Government had-neitheg kept, a 
proper quota of troops in Oude, nor duly supported: “ the pee 
of Sadut Ali's heirs and successors’ authority withim the said 
dominions,” while the latter had not reise dernet a systemof 


administration as should be conducive td: the prosperity of 
his subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants.” Notwithsttnding Sadut Ali had ceded 
one-half his territory on the express condition of no further 
subsidy being required from him or his successors for the main- 
tenance of troops, Lord Auckland now insisted that Mohammed Ali 


Khan should pay one hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
annually for the maintenance of an auxiliary force. It was also 
stipulated, that “if gross and systematic oppression, anarchy, and 
misrule should hereafter at any time prevail within the Oude 
dominions, such as seriously to endanger the public tranquillity, 
the British Government reserves to itself the right of appointing 
its own officers to the management of whatsoever portiuns of the 
Oude territory—either to a small or to a great extent—in which 
such misrule as that above alluded to may have occurred, for s6 
long a period as it may deem necessary; the surplus receipts in 
sueh case, after defraying all charges, to be paid into the Kings 
treasury, and a true and faithful account rendered to his Majesty 
of the receipts and expenditure of the territory so assumed.” As #* 
soon as the Court of Directors was informed of what Lord Auck- , 
land had done, he was ordered to retrace his steps and cancel thes 
treaty. The Secret Committee of that Court forwarded a despatch ~ 
in which the proposed auxiliary force was condemned on the 
ground that the payment for it would “constitute a demand upon | 
the resources of Oude that we are not entitled to make; for we* 
are already bound, by the treaty of 1801, to defend, at our own* 
expense, that country against internal and external enemies; 
and a large cession of territory was made to us for that express 
purpose.” Lord Auckland disregarded the command to undo his 
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work. He knew that he had full authority to frame and negotiate 
such a treaty, even in defiance of the Court of Directors* Asa 
_ compromise, he informed the King of Oude, two years after the 
treaty had been ratified, that the clause relating to the subsidy 
would "be considered as withdrawn, in deference to instructions 
received from- England. Eight years later, Lord Hardinge im- 
pressed’ mpon the then King of Oude the necessity for reforms, 
and ‘threatened him, in default, with the exercise of the powers 
véste@in. him bythe treaty of 1837. Lord Broughton, who was 
President of the Board of Control-at the time, must have known 
what was the effect of the disallowance of the treaty by the Home 
Government. When interrogated on the subject, he replied :— 
“ My impression éertainly is, that.the treaty of 1837 was ratified 
by Government at home, after the disallowance referred to; the 
whole treaty was not disallowed; but only one portion of it.” 

In 1849, ‘ColomglSleeman, who had so greatly distinguished 
hiniself by the extirpation of Thuggee in the Punjaub, was ap- 
pointed Resident at Lucknow by Lord Dalhousie, and was 
empowered to-make a journty through Oude, in order to report 
on the manner in which-it was governed. .The expenses of this 
journey amounted to thirty thousand pounds, and, were charged 
to the native Government. Colonel Sleeman’s report disclosed a 

_ frightful condition of things in that State. The King was little 

’ better than an idiot. He was “‘ surrounded by eunuchs, fiddlers, 
and poetasters worse than either, and the ministers and his crea- 
tures, who are worse than all.” The State could not be said to 
.be governed; it was a prey to undisguised and intolerable 
anarchy. 

Under these circumstances, no other course was open than to 
enforce the provision: of the treaty of 1837, which gave the Indian 
Government the right to undertake the internal administration of 

. Oude. It wasperfectly clear to Colonel Sleeman that—“ If we do 
this, we must, in order to stand well with the rest of India, honestly 
*and distinctly disclaim all interested motives, and appropriate the 
“whole of the revenues for the benefit of the people and royal 
family of Oude.” -* Were we to take advantage of the occasion 
te:annex.or confiscate Oude, or any part of it, our good name in 
India would -inevitably suffer; and that good name is more 
valuable to us than adozen Oudes.”{ While Colonel Sleeman 
ms convinced of the injustice.of annexing Oude, he was quite 





* See the clear and indisputable opinion pronounced on this point by Dr. 
Travers Twiss. ‘ Daeoitee in Excelsis,” p. 197. 

tT “Comprehensive History of India,” by Henry Beveridge, vol. ii. p. 548. 
}“Sleenran’s Journey through the Kingdom of Oude,” vol. ii. pp. 377, 378. 
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aware that Lord Dalhousie would not scruple to do so in opposi- 
tion to justice. He announced this opinion very clearly in a private 
letter, published after his death. ‘‘ Lord Dalhousie and 1 have 
different views, I fear. If he wishes anything done that I do not 
think right and honest, I resign, and leave it to be done by others. 
I desire a strict adherence to engagements with white faces or 
black. We have no right to annex or confiscate Oude ; but we 
have a right, under the treaty of 1837, to take the management 
of it, but not-to appropriate its revenues to ourselves. ‘T’o con- 
fiscate would be dishonest and dishonourable. To annex would 
be to give the people.a government almost as_ bad as their own if 
we put our screw upon them.”* The death of Colonel Sleeman 
in 1854 prevented his protesting both in writing and by his re- 
signation against the Governor-General’s policy of confiscation. 

Colonel Outram succeeded him as resident at Lucknow, and 
fully contirmed his statements relative to the misgovernment of 
the country. Meantime, the Mussulmans in Oude became 
ularmed for their independence. Two hundred of their chiefs 
assembled at Lucknow on the 18th of August, 1855, to devise 
measures whereby to hinder or resist annexation. Kasim, a chief 
aged ninety-five, presided. He spoke for two hours, till he fainted. 
He said he had been born under the Oude Crescent, and though 
its splendour had waned, yet he wished to live and die under it. 
If the firman of annexation were issued, he knew that they must 
submit; but till then, let them fight with the endurance of oxen 
and the cunning of the fox. Give the Nazarene the gold so 
dearly loved by him, in order to retain the freedom which they 
loved more dearly still. Only bribe high enough and annexation 
would be delayed. The others agreed with him, and it was 
resolved to spend one hundred and fifty thousand pounds a-year 
in bribery. 

Had these chiefs thoroughly known the man with whom they 
had to deal, they would have been too sensible of the hopeless- 
ness of resistance to waste their money in bribes, or their breath 
in protests. Lord Dalhousie having settled his plans for annex- 
ing Oude could not be diverted from his purpose, either by 
argument or entreaty. He resolved to act as if the treaty of 
1837 had been annulled, and as if that of 1801 contained 
clauses which were never dreamt of by its framers. He allowed, 
“A very general impression prevails that a subsequent re-adjust- 
ment of these relations was made by the treaty concluded by 
Lord Auckland in 1837. But that treaty was null and void. It was 
wholly disallowed by the Honourable Court of Directors as soon 





* The Times of November, 1857, quoted in “ Martin’s Rise and Progress of 
the Indian Mutiny,” p. 74. 
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as they received it.” Yet the disallowance of the treaty by that 
Court did not annul it. Lord Auckland, its framer, never with- 
drew his ratification. His successors argued and acted as if it 
were valid. Lord Dalhousie alone summarily proposed to cancel 
‘it by a stroke of his pen. Having done this, he fell back on the 
treaty of 1801. What that document did was to bind Sadut Ali 
to alienate the one-half of his territories, to pledge the East India 
Company to maintain him and his successors for ever in secure 
possession of the remaining half, and to engage him and them to 
govern in conformity with the counsels of the Indian Govern- 
ment. It might have been argued that the latter stipulation 
having been disregarded, the other arrangements were annulled, 
in which case the ceded territory would have had to be restored, 
and the subsidy payable under previous treaties enforced. 
There was no likelihood of this being done, seeing that, as we 
have already stated, by obtaining territory in lieu of a subsidy, 
the Indian Government had profited to the extent of two hundred 
thousand pounds a year,* which was equal to a clear gain of 
ten millions sterling during the time the treaty had been in force. 
But to argue that, in addition to retaining the ceded territory, 
the Indian Government was bound to take possession of the 
remainder merely because its counsels had been disregarded, was 
to evince an indifference to the rules of common honesty such 
as we might expect, without approving, in an unscrupulous attor- 
ney, but which we could not have supposed a Governor-General 
of India would have degraded himself by openly manifesting. 
Having gone thus far, it is not wonderful Lord Dalhousie 
should have commanded Colonel Outram to inform the King of 
Oude of his regret that the abrogation of the treaty of 1837 had 
never been communicated either to his predecessors or himself, 
that he should obtain the King’s signature to a new treaty, 
whereby the entire government of Oude, and the exclusive right 
to its resources, were to be made over in perpetuity to the East 
India Company, and make the King admit this proceeding to 
be a proper return for the way in which the treaty of 1801 had 
been violated through the misgovernment of himself and his 
predecessors. Truly, this was a novel mode of enforcing on a 
sovereign prince the maxim of those parents who, after flogging 
their children, oblige them to. return thanks for the punishment ! 
The King perused the document, but very properly declined to 
sign it. He pathetically told Colonel Outram—“ Treaties are 
necessary between equals only. Who am I now that the British 
Government should. enter into treaties with me?” ‘hen, in 





* “British India, its Races and its History,” by J. W. Ludlow, vol. i., p. 241. 
(Vol. LXXIX. No. CLV.] New Sznizs, Vol. XXIII. No. I. L 
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token of a degree of humiliation the most profound that a Mus- 
sulman can feel or manifest, he took his turban off his head and 
placed it in Colonel Outram’s hands. He added, that he knew 
it to be vain to look for justice at the hands of the Indian 
Government, but that he should proceed to England in the 
hope of obtaining it there. 

If he signed the treaty, he was to retain his kingly title, and 
receive a yearly pension of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. On his refusal, Colonel Outram threatened that he 
should not only be stripped of his kingdom but also be left a 
beggar. Finding this ineffectual, he offered him a pension of 
one hundred and fifty instead of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds, but with a like result. Next, the King’s mother 
was promised ten thousand pounds a-year if she succeeded in 
persuading him to affix his signature; but she would neither 
accept Colonel Outram’s bribe nor do his bidding. Three days 
were granted for consideration ; but as the King still persisted in 
refusing to sign away his crown and kingdom to gratify Lord 
Dalhousie, a proclamation was issued, “ notifying the assumption 
ef the exclusive and permanent administration of the territories 
of Oude by the East India Company.” 

Incredible though it may appear, the blackest part of this dis- 
graceful transaction has yet to be stated. It will be remembered 
that Lord Amherst borrowed two millions sterling from Ghazi-oo- 
deen. In return for one of these millions, a tract of country 
called Turaee, which we had acquired by conquest, was ceded to 
him. The other million was unpaid when Oude was annexed. 
The district of Turaee was annexed at the same time, although 
the treaty of 1801 could not, under any circumstances, have 
given us a claim to it. Thus we took possession of a piece of 
territory which we had granted as repayment of part of a debt, 
and held that because we had dethroned the King in contravention 
alike of treaties and of justice, we could not be called upon to 
pay the million we owed to him. Furthermore, by accusing the 
King of being an accomplice in the Rebellion, we found a pretext 
for depriving him of his allowance. 

Before annexation, the government officials at Calcutta were 
chuckling over the amount which they would squeeze out of 
Oude in the shape of revenue. It had yielded one million sterling 
under native rule, and it was calculated that by imposing heavier 
taxes half a million more would be obtained. The annexation 
was productive of greater things than had been even imagined, for 
it produced a Rebellion. 

On the day that Lord Dalhousie resigned his office, he tele- 
graphed to Colonel Outram, “ Is all quiet in Oude ?” and received 
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for answer, “All is quiet.” He then left India amid the 
merited curses of millions of natives, and in the opinion of Cal- 
cutta sycophants, “the idol of the Indian community.” He little 
knew how soon he was to expiate in his own person the sins of 
his policy. Although shattered in health by an eight years’ resi- 
dence in an Eastern climate, and by an activity of brain and 
hand which had undermined his constitution even more than 
the climate, yet he protracted his stay for the sole purpose of 
accomplishing the annexation of Oude. From the labour of the 
months in which he was thus employed, he never recovered. 
He arrived in England a confirmed invalid, and before long 
descended into an untimely grave. With far greater truth than 
it was said that the battle of Austerlitz killed William Pitt, could 
it be inscribed on Lord Dalhousie’s tombstone, ‘‘ He died of the 
annexation of Oude.” 

To pronounce a sweeping and unqualified censure on that 
Governor-General’s whole career would be manifestly unfair, as 
well as a palpable blunder. That he was in many respects a first- 
rate ruler and a successful administrator of British India, is as 
undeniable as that, in order to swell the révenue returns, he neither 
hesitated to annex an independent State, nor to delude the holders 
of five per cent. Indian bonds. While by his policy of annexation 
he threw back the moral civilization of India full half a century, 
the provision he made for the development of that country’s incal- 
culable resources far exceeded what had been attempted by any of 
his predecessors. The network of railways which he planned ; the 
thousands of miles of telegraphic wires which he ordered to be 
erected ; the Baree Doab and Ganges canals, the vast works of 
urigation, and the grand trunk roads which he caused to be con- 
structed, are already enriching millions of people, and may here- 
after induce countless natives, who now execrate his memory, to 
applaud his foresight and magnify his name. 

He was morbidly sensitive to the opinion of his fellow-country- 
men ; but he was too resolutely bent on carrying out his plans to 
be diverted from his purpose by opposition or denunciation. So 
anxious was he to be judged when the passions of the moment 
should have ceased to unfit men’s minds for impartial decision, 
that he added a codicil to his will, forbidding the publication of 
his papers till fifty years after his decease. The present gene- 
tation is thus debarred from hearing both sides of some very 
mportant questions. Still, when his motives are disclosed, we 
do not expect that the opinion then formed will materially modify 
the judgment we can now pass on his actions. He was endowed 
with singular concentration and tenacity of purpose. Like other 
men of that description, he regarded the object more than the 
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means; the grandeur and advantage of the final result more than 
the misery to be endured previous to its attainment. To bring 
the whole of India under English rule was the great object of his 
ambition, and he strove after this because convinced that an uni- 
form system of government would in the end be the best for us 
and for the natives. Annexation was the means by which this 
was to be accomplished. That to annex an independent State 
would bring much suffering upon many of its inhabitants he would 
readily have granted; but he would not have admitted that on 
that account he should refrain from issuing a decree of annexa- 
tion, any more than he should refuse to sanction the commence: 
ment of the Baree Doab canal, because of the certainty that several 
lives would be sacrificed during its construction. When dealing 
with native princes or their ministers, he was always uncompro- 
mising and inconsiderate, sometimes insolent and imperious. 
When considering one side of his character, we recognise in 
him one of the greatest men who ever filled the post of Governor- 
General. The contemplation of the other side forces us to 
conclude that, if parliamentary impeachment be regarded by this 
generation as an obsolete practice, it is not attributable to the 
lack of a Warren Hastings, but to the absence of an Edmund 
Burke. 

“ The evil that men do lives after them.” The lust for annexa- 
tion did not cool immediately after the departure of Lord Dalhousie 
from India. It is true that his successor, Lord Canning, had no 
fixed policy when he assumed the functions of Governor-General. 
For example, he did not consider that the practice of adoption by 
Hindoo princes was a thing to be discountenanced and suppressed. 
In proof of this he sanctioned the succession of the Rajah of Dhar’s 
adopted son immediately before the rebellion broke out. Dhar 
was a small State in Mulwa, having a very small army of eight 
hundred men. The widow of the deceased rajah filled the post 
of regent, and was our stanch friend. She proved incapable, 
however, of preventing her troops from siding with the rebels, as 
much so, in short, as we were of hindering our Sepoys from 
breaking out into open mutiny. Applications were made by her 
to the British authorities for succour; but they had too much 
difficulty in defending themselves to be able to help their allies. 
At last a small body of troops was despatched to Dhar ; the castle 
in which the rebels had taken refuge was besieged, and evacuated 
by them during the night. Every attention was paid by the Dhar 
Government to those whom it regarded as deliverers. What was 
its reward? Why, the little State was annexed, because the Go- 
vernment had not been able to prevent a mutiny. The private 
property belonging to the young Prince and the Chief Minister 
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was confiscated. Even the lands yielding five thousand pounds 
a year were sequestered, lands which, in accordance with Mahratta 
custom, had been assigned to the Queen-Mother for charitable 
purposes. What was worst of all, the treasure found in Dhar 
was put up to public auction as prize money. Such was the manner 
in which Lord Canning served a State which, under the treaty of 
1819, the Indian Government was bound to protect. 

On the case being brought to the notice of the Home Govern- 
ment, Lord Stanley, who was then in office, sent a despatch dis- 
allowing the annexation, and censuring the policy of “ visiting on 
the State itself the rebellion of its mercenary troops.” He stated 
on behalf of Lord Derby's Government—‘ We do not perceive 
how we could consistently punish this or any other weak State 
for its inability to control its troops, when it was patent to the 
whole world that the more powerful States of Gwalior and Indore, 
and even the British Government itself, were unable to control 
theirs.” The restoration of Dhar was ordered “ in consideration 
of the youth and innocence of the young Rajah and the good 
conduct of his predecessors in that ancient principality.” Matters 
are arranged very differently in India than at home; hence eight 
months had elapsed without Lord Stanley’s despatch being 
answered or his orders obeyed. A second one met with a similar 
fate. 

After the lapse of nearly two years, Lord Canning wrote to Sir 
Charles Wood defending the annexation. We shall pronounce 
no opinion on Sir Charles Wood's capacity as a statesman ; 
but certainly, his system of administration is a peculiar and 
incomprehensible one. Whether he consult the stars or take 
counsel of a spirit-rapper is unknown; if he did either, he 
could not decide Indian questions in a more eccentric fashion than 
that which he adopted in this case. He intimated to Lord Can- 
ning, in direct contradiction to Lord Stanley and truth, that the 
Dhar Government by its misconduct had brought about the for- 
feiture of the State. Notwithstanding, he ordered as a measure 
of expediency that the State should be restored, with the excep- 
tion of the district of Bhairseah. The total revenue of the State 
was fifty thousand pounds. To this sum Bhairseah contributed 
ten thousand, so that by confiscating it, the young Rajah was 
made to pay a very heavy penalty. 

During two years, the Queen-Mother, the young Rajah, his 
family, and his ministers were deprived of their incomes. The 
Queen-Mother, who had been our unswerving friend, was heart- 
broken at the return made to her. When the affair was settled, 
the news only reached her a few days before her death. “She 
literally died of the humiliation, anguish, and fear inflicted upon 
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her by her English oppressors.” It is even now doubtful if the 
young Rajah will be permitted to rule, and it is incontrovertible 
that the treasures and heirlooms of the family have been sold 
for prize-money. If this be the treatment which faithful allies 
receive at our hands, in what manner will our enemies expect to be 
dealt with ?* 

For nearly every case of oppression and spoliation we have de- 
tailed, there is a remedy which is both obvious and easily applied. 
Let there be an appeal from the decisions of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and let that Government, before pronouncing a decision, hear 
both sides. At present, when the Resident at a Native Court makes 
a complaint, his word is implicitly relied on, and his allegations 
are accepted as indisputable. No proof of a charge is called for; if 
offered, it is rejected. When a Governor-General like the late 
Lord Dalhousie is in office, the Residents are mostly his agents. 
In the majority of cases the Governor-General is the Residents 
tool. Many of them are men of high integrity, and display uncom- 
mon ability in discharging functions which are at once difficult, 
perplexing, and invidious. But it is a gross mistake to entrust 
several men with unlimited power, and absolve them from all 
control, in the hope that a few will use their power with forbear- 
ance, and show themselves to be scrupulously upright and 
conscientious. A chain’s weakest link is the measure of its 
strength. ‘The mischief which an unscrupulous Resident may 
commit with impunity is what all may do it they please. If the 
worst be bridled, the best will still be able to display their good 
qualities. It is notorious that several Residents have been ma- 
licious, revengeful, extortionate, and tyrannical. The portrait 
which Lord Hastings drew of one in 1814 is the likeness of some 
who are now accredited to Native Courts. “Instead of acting in 
the character of ambassador, he assumes the functions of a dic- 
tator ; interferes in all their private concerns ; countenances re 
fractory subjects against them ; and makes the most ostentatious 
exhibition of this exercise of authority. To secure to himself 
the support of our Government, he urges some interest which, 
under the colour thrown upon it by him, is strenuously taken up 
by our Council; and the Government identifies itself with the 
Resident, not only on the single point, but on the whole tenor 
of his conduct.”t For instance, we should lay the whoie odium 
of the shameful usage of the Dhar Government on the Resident, 
Colonel Durrant. Lord Canning was responsible ; but we cannot 





* For several of the facts contained in the above narrative, we have to thank 
Mr. John Dickinson, jun., Hon. Secretary to the India Reform Society. 
t “Private Journal of Lord Hastings,” vol. i., pp. 47, 48. 
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believe he would have sanctioned what was done had he been 
fully informed of the real motives which influenced Colonel Dur- 
rant in drawing up his report, and advising the course which 
was followed. Suppose a Resident to communicate something 
amiss at the Court to which he is accredited, the ruler whom he 
has blamed is never called upon for an explanation. Should the 
latter be informed of this charge, he may send in his defence 
through the medium of the former; but the Resident may not 
consider himself bound to forward it, and very often withholds 
the defence from his Government. An unhappy native ruler, 
conscious of his innocence, and capable of proving it, may ven- 
ture to send his statement direct to the Governor-General, in 
which case the document is either tossed into the waste-paper 
basket, or else returned to him with the intimation that it can 
be considered only when transmitted by the Resident. If driven 
to despair, he foolishly attempts to get a hearing from the Home 
Government, he is referred to the Governor-General. Thus his 
State may be annexed, or his revenue curtailed, merely because 
through malice or a mistake the Resident has brought an accusa- 
tion against him of which he is innocent, yet is not allowed to 
disprove. In the event of the Resident forwarding no complaints 
from a native ruler or his ministers, it is inferred that everything 
goes on well. Hence, it matters little whether the natives com- 
plain or not. ‘Their position, in short, is that of an old, 
poor, and proud Scottish nobleman’s son and heir. The young 
lord was forbidden to ask for anything at meals, and had to wait 
patiently till his father thought fit to help him. One day at 
dinner his father forgot him altogether. Hungry, yet obedient, 
the young lord sat in silence. At length his feelings found vent 
in these words, “If I ask for something I do not get it; if I am 
silent I get nothing; and I cannot tell what to do.” The native 
people and princes of India, whether blessed with English rule or 
an English alliance, must frequently exclaim, “ We cannot tell 
what to do.” 

We repeat, let the present system which places native princes 
at the mercy of the Residents be altered. Let the Government 
in India and at home listen to all complaints, and be ready to re- 
dress all grievances. This course may be productive of a little 
extra trouble, but it will remove discontent, which is the more 
to be dreaded when smothered. Under the existing system every 
facility is accorded for the unquestioned exercise of galling tyranny, 
and every imaginable obstacle placed in the path of justice. 

Even the advocates of annexation will not question the pro- 
priety of permitting those who are doomed to lose their territories 
an opportunity for stating their objections. Surely no one will 
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maintain that after we have wrongfully annexed a State, it is 
enough to express our regret for the act and deplore the impossi- 
bility of undoing our work! After annexation is accomplished, 
it is invariably said that a State must not be restored to its lawful 
rulers, lest the natives should misinterpret our motives and attri- 
bute the restoration to fear. Besides, it would be contrary to 
precedent to dismember our possessions. Of course, the prece- 
dents are more numerous in favour of stealing than of returning 
stolen property. It would be sad, were it not so disgraceful, that 
Englishmen should proudly extol the extent of their resources, 
the spotlessness of their national honour, the invincibleness of their 
courage, yet affirm in the same breath that they are not powerful 
enough to afford to be generous, neither honourable nor cou- 
rageous enough to dare to be just! We are wel] aware that the 
mass of the English public disbelieves the hardships which are 
ascribed to the annexation policy, even although every statement 
is official, is published in Blue Books, and softened in order not to 
shock English feelings. A man of high reputation and unble- 
mished morality may do things with impunity which would expose 
another man to obloquy. A bishop may employ arguments which 
only call forth asigh and shake of the head from those who, if they 
listened to the same arguments in the mouth of a curate, would 
shower on him the epithets of traitor, atheist, and infidel. Sir 
John Dean Paul, having built a chapel and made an ostentatious 
profession of piety, was regarded by thousands as a persecuted 
man, because sentenced to penal servitude on being con- 
victed of fraud. In like manner individual Englishmen cannot 
believe that the religious, moral, and magnanimous nation of 
which they form parts, ever tyrannizes over the natives of India. 
Had the acts we have denounced been ascribed to Austrians or 
Russians, and perpetrated in Hungary or Poland, everybody 
would sympathize with the oppressed Hungarians and Poles. We 
shall be answered, perhaps, that the Poles and Hunguariuns are at 
least patriots, that they love liberty, while Hindoos are unac- 
quainted with the meaning of patriotism, and care nothing for 
liberty. What constitutes a patriot? Is not a patriot a man who 
loves his country, chiefly because he loves his county much and 
his native village most of all? Wherefore should we deny that 4 
Hindoo has any love for native village and hereditary field, the 
spot on which he was born, and the property which he hopes to 
transmit to his children ? If Hindoos were not attached to their 
country, why is it that to cross the “black water” is considered 
by them worse than death? It is true there are neither patriots 
nor friends of liberty to be met with in India like those who settle 
the affairs of this country in a pot-house parlour with pipes in 
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their mouths and tankards of beer before them; who vote 
against a candidate for their suffrages or pelt him with rotten 
eggs, either because his principles displease them, or his purse is 
too short. ‘he liberty which a Hindoo values is the liberty of 
tilling the soil and enjoying a fair share of its produce. That 
many of them prefer native to English rule was proved by the 
discharged Sepoys going to settle in Oude rather than remain in 
British India, and by the people of that State rising against us 
because we had annexed it. 

To us annexation is only a long word. By the natives of 
India it is felt to be an awful reality. As Mr. Ludlow well says, 
we should view the recent annexations “not as swathed mum- 
mies in a Parliamentary Paper, but as bleeding corpses before 
the eyes of the multitude, with many a dark-skinned Mark Antony 
to put tongues in every wound.” The only way in which to 
bring the consequences of annexation home to us is to put such 
acase as the following. Let us suppose, then, that France is 
the dominant Power in Europe; that neither England nor any 
other country is a match for her; that she does not wish to com- 
mence hostilities against any of them, but offers to be peaceful 
on condition that her claims to supreme power are recognised. 
Let it also be supposed that a treaty is concluded, by which, on 
the Queen of England surrendering one-half of her territories, 
the remaining half is guaranteed to her and her successors for 
ever. Suppose further, that suddenly and without cause France 
decrees the annexation of England, occupies London with troops, 
dethrones the Queen, dismisses her Ministers, deprives every onc 
connected with the Court and Government of their places, 
salaries, and pensions, shuts every public employment against 
Englishmen except perhaps the honourable posts of letter-carriers, 
policemen, and scavengers. How should we feel under these 
circumstances? Should we content ourselves with a little extra 
grumbling, and then adapt ourselves to our altered stations ? Or, 
if we felt sure that grumbling and resistance would not better our 
condition, should we not cherish bitter animosity against those who 
had treated us so badly, and should we not expect impartial on- 
lookers to pity our fallen fortunes? It is to such straits as these 
that we have reduced the upper and middle classes of every prin- 
cipality which has been annexed. All have been put on an equal 
footing ; left without hope of change and deprived of gratifying a 
natural ambition to distinguish themselves in the world. Under 
native rulers, natives are advanced to places of honour and emolu- 
ment ; under English rule, natives of every class are contemned 
and degraded. When governed by natives, most principulities yield 
surplus revenues; of this Sattara was a striking example. Lord 
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Dalhousie coveted the large sum which was thus produced ; he 
annexed that State, and the result has been an annual deficit. If 
independent States are well governed, they teach us a lesson ; if 
badly governed, their inhabitants can draw a comparison in our 
favour. Should independent princes acquire wealth, they either 
expend it among their people, or else invest it in Indian securities; 
in either case India is a gainer. When Englishmen acquire 
wealth they remit it to Europe, and thereby help to impoverish 
India. Lord Ellenborough once said, “ 1 feel satisfied that I never 
stood so strong with my own army as when I was surrounded by 
native princes.” If during the rebellion the majority of the in- 
dependent princes had not kept betier faith with us than we 
ever kept with them, if they had not shamed us into respecting 
compacts and treaties by their steadfastness when everything 
combined to impel them into the rebel ranks, there would not 
have been a European left alive in India, and we might not have 
regained our footing there unto this day. 

Let us deign to learn from our Indian allies how to respect 
treaties and do justice. Let us return to the Nawaub of the 
Carnatic the amount of which he has been robbed; let us restore 
to every ruler we have dethroned the sums due at the moment of 
his dethronement. Let us not turn a deaf ear to complaints which 
proceed from our allies, or consider that treaties concluded with 
dark-skinned men are made only to be broken. To the policy of 
annexation let there be an end. Let us begin to conciliate those 
who have good cause to detest us, and consider it a nobler thing 
to govern humanely and well, than to acquire fresh territory at 
the expense of our honour, and by disregarding every rule of law 
and every human right. By acting thus we shall be the gainers 
in the long run. In 1800 the Duke of Wellington declared, what is 
even truer now than when he made the declaration, that the ex- 
tension of our territory and influence had exceeded our means. 
““Wherever we spread ourselves we increase this evil. We throw 
out of employment and means of subsistence all who have hitherto 
managed the revenue, commanded, or served in the armies, and 
have plundered the country. These people become additional 
enemies, at the same time that, by the extension of our territory, 
our means of supporting our Government and of defending our- 
selves are proportionately decreased.” 

Colonel Sleeman relates that the most cutting retort ever 
administered to him proceeded from an old landholder, one of 
several to whom the Colonel was imputing lukewarmness in sup- 
porting the Government, notwithstanding that the Government 
had vastly benefited them. The Colonel having exclaimed: 
“But there are some people who never can be satisfied,” was 
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answered, “True, there are some people who never can be satis- 
fied, give them what you will. Give them the whole of Hindostan, 
and they will go off to Cabool to take more.” Would that, in- 
stead of merely wincing under this incisive remark, Indian officials 
and their admirers were influenced by its truth! Apparently, 
however, neither sharp sayings, nor still sharper lessons, can con- 
vince them that to filch a neighbour's territory is bad policy, as 
well as robbery. ‘he cry is always for more. Having conquered 
and annexed}a part of Burmah, we are now enjoined to annex the 
whole. The public at home is generally lulled into approving 
what Indian officials desire, by plausible but misleading repre- 
sentations from the best informed circles of Calcutta. We can 
easily foretell what the Governor-General will shortly decree when 
statements like the following are forwarded from that capital and 
published in our principal newspaper: “An impression prevails 
among the Burmese that we mean to annex the country, and 
there can be no doubt that we cannot always remain satisfied with 
our present frontier of jungle only.” “ Wehave no proper boundary, 
and our frontier is ever desolated by robbers, so that the time 
when all Burmah will be English is probably not far distant.”* 
Now, if a jungle frontier be bad for us, it is bad for the Burmese 
also. Let us reverse the cases, and imagine our feelings upon 
reading in some Burmese newspaper that the people of Burmah 
cannot always remain satisfied with a jungle frontier only, conse- 
quently that British Burmah must be annexed! We might 
laugh at the threat, because we are strong; but does our supe- 
rior strength entitle us to threaten a weaker neighbour, to coerce 
him into doing our bidding, to strip him of his possessions if he 
refuse? Why not surrender the worse than valueless jungle to 
the Burmese, and trace within the limits of our present territory a 
better and safer frontier? There would be no dishonesty in this 
proceeding. It would not expose us to a charge of cowardice any 
more than the man who permits his mortified leg to be amputated, 
in order to prevent the mortification from spreading and depriving 
him of life. Unhappily, the principles of the existing genera- 
tion of Indian officials are as blameworthy as their actions. Con- 
siderations of honour seldom affect any of their calculations, or 
deter them from any undertaking. Not one of them possesses the 
commanding genius of Wellington, yet all of them might equal 
him in one thing. His lifelong ambition was to do his duty to 
his fellow-men, his country, and his sovereign. He strove after 





* Letters from the Calcutta correspondent of The Times, dated the 8th of 
October and 3rd of November ; published the 14th of November and the 8th of 
December, 1862. 
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this far more earnestly and consistently than to achieve military 
renown. Because animated by this noble spirit, he penned this 
maxim for which we revere him far more than his victories of 
Assaye and Waterloo, a maxim which ought to be blazoned on 
the walls of every council chamber throughout India, and made 
the rule of every Indian statesman’s conduct: “I would rather 
sacrifice Gwalior, or any frontier, ten times over, in order to pre- 
serve our character for scrupulous good faith.” 

Even though it may never again be our lot to profit by the 
services and counsels of a Wellington, yet the sadness inspired by 
that thought would be greatly mitigated were we certain of never 
again witnessing another Lord Dalhousie occupying the post of 
Indian Viceroy. To his policy of annexation we owe it that much 
of what Captain Bruce told Robert Southey more than twenty 
years ago is true to the letter still: “‘ If our empire in that country 
were overthrown, the only monuments which would remain of us 
would be broken bottles and corks. Along the whole coast our 
Government is popular, because the people share in the advan- 
tages of a flourishing trade. But in the interior we are hated. 
There is a grinding system of exaction ; we take nine-tenths ; and 
the natives feel the privation of honours and places of authority 
more than the weight of imposts. One of them compared our 
system to a screw, slow in its motion, never violent or sudden, 
but always screwing them down to the very earth.”* It is impro- 
bable that we shall ever cease to tax, but we can easily cease to 
torment the natives. Although we may never gain their love, yet 
we need not continue to merit their unmitigated hate. We may 
and we ought to refrain from reducing every class and degree 
among them to the same level of abject dependence on our bounty 
and subjection to our decrees, thereby wilfully shocking their pre- 
judices and cruelly exciting their fears, causing the man of rank 
to live in continual dread for the suppression of his title, the land- 
holder for the confiscation of his property. We are now ac- 
quainted with the source of our errors, and the terrible nature of 
their consequences. Jean Paul Richter has said that experience 
is an excellent school, but the school-fees are rather heavy. We 
have been taught the truth of that saying. In that school we 
have had a lesson which, if difficult to acquire, it were dangerous 
to torget ; a lesson of which the cost has been tremendous, but 
which, if disregarded, will cause us to incur an outlay ten times 
heavier still. In learning thai lesson we spent months of un- 
utterable anxiety and anguish. During these months we trembled 
lest our Eastern Sceptre had passed away from us for ever, were 





* Southey’s ‘“Common-place Book,” fourth series, p. 684. 
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dismayed by reverses to our arms alike unexpected and terrible, 
and heard without any elation of victories both decisive and 
inglorious. The record of that lesson forms the darkest and most 
humiliating page in our contemporary annals. We trust it will 
never be forgotten ; never, until the very names of those who 
bravely died that we might recover our supremacy in India shall 
have been effaced from the remembrance of sorrowing widows and 
bereaved children ; never, while there is a survivor who witnessed 
the sudden outbreak, who took part in its suppression, and shud- 
dered at the bloody retribution inflicted on the rebels; never, 
until rejoicing under a truly beneficent sway, the natives of 
British India shall cease to dwell on our former shortcomings, 
while the inhabitants of independent States shall be equally 
unanimous in praying for English rule as they now are in pre- 
ferring to be governed by their own princes; never until then, 
let us act as if we had forgotten that an Indian rebellion is the 
Nemesis of unjust annexation. 
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The Microscope and its Revelations. By Wiittam B. Car- 
PENTER, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.L.S., Registrar to the Univer 
sity of London; formerly President of the Microscopical 
Society of London, &c. &c. Third Edition, illustrated by 
Ten Plates and nearly Four Hundred Wood Engravings. 
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“ C\CIENCE,” as a recent expositor of its First Principles has 

well reminded us, “is simply a higher development of 
common knowledge.” Its “‘ vast results” (to borrow the words 
of our most original and best informed Comparative Anatomist) 
‘are won by no mystical faculties, by no mental processes, other 
than those which are practised by every one of us, in the humblest 
and meanest affairs of life.” Their greater accuracy, complete- 
ness, and more orderly arrangement sufficiently serve to 
distinguish them; combined, however, with this additional 
circumstance, that in many cases they have been gleaned from 
fields of inquiry to which the every-day observer and thinker 
has no access. 

The remark just made may be extended from science in general, 
to most of its principal departments. Among these it applies 
with particular force to the department of Biology, which concerns 
itself with investigating the manifold properties and relations 
especially characteristic of living beings. 

And, accordingly, we find that within the last half-century, 
two rich and popular provinces have been gained for the 
dominions of the Biologist; the one by Paleontological, the 
other by Microscopical research. Nor do the records of the 
former, bearing witness as they do to the “ great and solid gains ” 
which it has acquired, possess for the student a deeper or more 
abiding interest than the equally extensive and assuredly not less 
substantial additions to our knowledge which the right use of a 
single optical instrument has secured. The dead treasures 
rescued by the Paleontologist from time to time are sur- 
passed in value by the living wonders crowding the invisible 
world of space which everywhere surrounds the Microscopist. 

But the study of minute organisms, whether Plants or Animals, 
is not the only subject of interest to the latter. Equally important 
in his estimation is that large number of observed facts now 
brought together under the common title of “ Histology,” (some- 
times termed ‘“‘ Minute” or “ General Anatomy”)—the Science of 
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Tissues. And thus, indirectly, have his labours contributed to 
the great, almost startling, progress which Physiology has of late 
years made ; a progress based for the most part on the proper 
application of chemical and histological knowledge. So insepa- 
rable is this connexion in the minds of many investigators, that 
with them the very terms Histology and Physiological Anatomy 
have come to be regarded as synonyms. 

The varied phenomena which attend the Reproduction of 
Plants and Animals, their Embryogeny, and the several transfor- 
mations which mark the course of their development, required, in 
like manner, the constant employment of the Microscope for 
their elucidation. Many are accustomed to consider this the 
most interesting of all departments of Microscopic research, alike 
because of the deep significance of the problems involved, as of 
the new and striking series of facts brought to light by all 
attempts towards their investigation. The profound generaliza- 
tion of Von Baer—that all animals resemble one another in their 
earliest condition, that of the germ, and that the subsequent 
changes which they undergo may be formulated as the gradual 
differentiation of the simple into the complex,—owes its origin, no 
doubt, to the genius of this prince of living naturalists, but could 
never have been even so much as guessed at without frequent 
recourse to Microscopical aid. Thus, the highest truths of 
Biology, those which concern the reproduction and formation of 
the animal body, and which touch, therefore, most nearly on the 
study of Organic Development (a study, be it remembered, still 
only in its infancy), owe their very existence to the diligent use 
of the Microscope in the hands of competent observers. 

To the peculiar charm of all such investigations many Mi- 
croscopists have borne testimony. “Often,” writes M. De 
Quatrefages, in the delightful narrative of his scientific pilgrimage 
to the Isles of Chausey, “it happened that I did not seek my 
hammock-bed until my fingers were so stiffened with cold that [ 
was unable to handle my instruments with the necessary precision. 
The Blainville fishermen, whose huts faced my window, were 
often surprised to find at three o'clock in the morning, that my 
lamp, whose light they had watched before they went to rest, was 
still burning.” And Mr. G. H. Lewes, in referring to this very 
passage, tells us that, for his own part, the hours which he spent 
at the Microscape “fled like minutes, and left behind them 
traces as of years, so crowded were they with facts new and 
strange, or, if not absolutely new, yet new in their definiteness, 
and in the thoughts they suggested.” 

Yet, in spite of the assurance of naturalists and accomplished 
amateurs, the most imperfect and erroneous conceptions are 
still found to prevail as to the true value of the facts disclosed 
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by Microscopic observation. Exaggerated notions, moreover, 
abound as to the cost which the possession of a good Microscope 
involves, and the difficulty of using it when purchased. While 
some have hastily supposed that it seriously injures the sight, 
and tends to beget a whole class of fallacious results peculiar to 
itself. 

And therefore it is that we are glad to welcome the appearance 
of a third edition of Dr. Carpenter's work, ‘“ The Microscope and 
its Revelations,” the two previous issues of which have done so 
much to remove the errors and misconceptions just noticed. To 
furnish the beginner in Microscopy with that knowledge best 
fitted to supply his particular needs; to save him, by good advice, 
from any unnecessary expenditure of time, labour, or money; 
and to start him, so to speak, on the road of original research, 
with every external furtherance requisite for a prosperous journey: 
these are some of the desirable ends which Dr. Carpenter has in 
view, and which, in our opinion, his Manual is well calculated to 
accomplish. With him its preparation has been evidently a 
labour of love. Convinced that many, who are without Micro- 
scopes, ought to use this instrument; and that not a few of those 
who do use it fail to use it aright, “he has aimed to combine, 
within a moderate compass, that information in regard to the use 
of his instrument and its appliances which is most essential to the 
working Microscopist, with such an account of the Objects best 
fitted for his study as may qualify him to comprehend what he 
observes, and thus prepare him to benefit Science whilst expanding 
and refreshing his own mind :” his object being (he subsequently 
tells us) ‘‘ not the impossible one of teaching his reader all that 
has to be learned, but the putting him in the way of learning it 
from the best of all teachers, Experience.” 

Of Dr. Carpenter's qualifications for this work it is scarcely neces 
sary that we should speak. Compelled, from the position which he 
occupies as our foremost British writer on Physiology, to become 
largely acquainted with the Microscopical observations of others, 
he long since selected the hard parts of Invertebrate animals as the 
more special subject of his own original investigations. From 
the extensive field comprised within these limits, his memoirs on 
Shell structure communicated to the British Association, and on 
the Foraminifera, to the Geological and Royal Societies, are 
among the most conspicuous fruits; the last-mentioned body 
having testified its appreciation of their value, by the award of 
one of its medals. Dr. Carpenter's latest views on the Fora- 
minifera have within the past year been cmbodied in 4 
copious monograph, published by the Ray Society, to which we 
directed attention in arecent number. We may also, in passing, 
mention his papers on the Embryology of the Dog-Whelk (Pur- 
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pura lapillus) and on Tomopteris, a worm whose strange orga- 
nization has often puzzled zoologists, to show that he has by no 
means allowed himself to become engrossed with one particular 
class of researches. Lastly, in the article “ Microscope,” con- 
tributed by him to Todd’s “ Cyclopedia,” and in his addresses 
delivered as President of the Microscopical Society, he has amply 
shown that practised familiarity with this instrument and 
its appurtenances, the reputation of which he had before long 
enjoyed. 


The subject-matter of Dr. Carpenter's volume very naturally 
arranges itself under two succesive parts, of which the first treats 
of the Microscope and its accompanying apparatus, while the 
second is chiefly devoted to a review of the two great kingdoms 
of Organic nature, with reference to the numerous Microscopic 
objects which they yield. 

In the opening chapter of the first part will be found a 
summary of the “ Optical Principles of the Microscope,” more 
useful, because more practical, than the usual account of the 
same subject given in most elementary treatises on optics. The 
laws of refraction, with their application to Microscopic lenses are 
here clearly explained. ‘Then come some remarks on chromatic 
and spherical aberration, after which the history of “the con- 
struction of Achromatic object-glasses for Microscopes” is told as 
follows :— 


“The first successful attempt was made in this direction, in 
the year 1823, by MM. Selligues and Chevalier of Paris; the plan 
which they adopted being that of the combination of two or more 
pairs of lenses, each pair consisting of a double-convex of crown- 
glass, and a plano-convex of flint. In the next year, Mr. Tulley, of 
London, without any knowledge of what had been accomplished in 
Paris, applied himself (at the suggestion of Dr. Goring) to the con- 
struction of achromatic object-glasses for the microscope; and suc- 
ceeded in producing a single combination of three lenses (on the 
telescopic plan), the corrections of which were extremely complete. 
This combination, however, was not of high power, nor of large an- 
gular aperture; and it was found that these advantages could not be 
gained without the addition of a second combination. Prof. Amici 
at Modena, also, who had attempted the construction of microscopic 
object-glasses as early as 1812, but, despairing of sugcess, had turned 
his attention to the application of the reflecting principle to the 
Microscope, resumed his original labours on hearing of the success of 
MM. Selligues and Chevalier; and, by working on their plan, he 
produced, in 1827, an achromatic combination of three pairs of lenses, 
Which surpassed anything of the same kind that had been previously 
executed. From that time, the superiority of the plan of combining 
three peice of lenses which should be so adjusted as to correct each 
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other’s errors, to the telescopic combinations first adopted by Mr. 
Tulley, may be considered to have been completely established ; and 
English opticians, working on this method, soon rivalled the best pro- 
ductions of Continental skill. , 

“It was in this country that the next important improvements 
originated ; these being the result of the theoretical investigations of 
Mr. J. J. Lister, which led him to the discovery of certain properties 
in Achromatic combinations that had not been previously detected, 
Acting upon the rules which he laid down, practical Opticians at once 
succeeded in producing combinations far superior to any which had 
been previously executed, both in wideness of aperture, flatness of 
field, and perfectness of correction ; and continued progress has been 
since made in the same direction, by the like combination of theoretical 
acumen with manipulative skill.” 


The reflecting microscope of Amici is now, we believe, entirely 
abandoned, even by its inventor, in favour of the achromatic. 
Of refracting Microscopes there are two kinds, “ distinguished as 
simple and compound, each kind having its peculiar advantages 
to the student of nature.” Of their relative utility, in scientific 
investigation, Dr. Carpenter gives an illustration from his own 
experience :— 

“The Author may be excused for citing, as an apposite example of 
his meaning, the curious results he obtained from the study of the 
development of the Purpura lapillus (rock-whelk), which will be 
detailed in their appropriate place; for these were obtained almost 
entirely by the aid of single lenses, the Compound Microscope having 
been only occasionally applied-to, for the verification of what had been 
previously worked-out, or for the examination of such minute details 
as the power employed did not suffice to reveal.” 


The various forms of hand-magnifiers, of which the common 
Pocket lens, the Coddington lens (wrongly so called), the Doublet, 
the Triplet, and the Stanhope lens are the chief examples, are all 
Simple Microscopes. Such magnifiers become much increased in 
efficiency if fixed in a ring, at one end of a horizontal bar, the 
opposite extremity of which is connected with a vertical rod, 
which carries also a stage for the support of the objects viewed, 
and a mirror for the illumination of these, when transparent. 
To an apparatus of this kind the term Simple Microscope is 
sometimes restricted. 

In the next chapter, on the “ Construction of the Microscope,” 
after a brief enunciation of general principles, four kinds of Simple 
Microscopes are first described. These indicate all the essential 
modifications of this instrument. There is, first, Ross's Simple 
Microscope, without a stage, which “ holds an intermediate place 
between the hand-magnifier and the complete Microscope ;_ being, 
in fact, nothing else than a lens, supported in such a manner 
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as to be capable of being readily fixed in a variety of positions 
suitable for dissecting and other manipulations.” Next, Gairdner's 
Microscope, a still more portable arrangement, best fitted for 
“the examination of minute transparent objects, especially those 
contained in fluid.” Field’s Simple Microscope, and the Dissect- 
ing Microscope which bears the name of Mr. Quekett, are Dr. 
Carpenter’s two best examples. Both these are fitted with stage, 
focal adjustments, and mirror. The last is the roomiest and best, 
but the second the cheapest of the many instruments of this kind 
fitted for dissection, being, in fact, the half-guinea Simple Micro- 
scope, recommended by the Society of Arts for educational 
purposes. : 





Field’s “ Society of Arts” Simple Microscope. 


And now of Compound Microscopes, and their several kinds. 
Every such Microscope has three essential parts;—a body, a 
stage, and a mirror, along with others which serve for the con- 
uexion or support of those just mentioned. The “ body” is the 
brass tube which bears the magnifying powers, an eye-piece at 
one end, and an object-glass at the other; the stage sustains 
the object ; while, instead of or along with the mirror, may be 
‘mployed some other form of illuminating apparatus. Full infor- 
nation on all these parts and their appurtenances will be found 
in this and the two next chapters. 

M 2 
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The excellent woodcuts and verbal instructions which this 
same chapter contains should also be consulted by all who feel 
‘themselves in any wise perplexed as to the choice of an instru- 
ment. For the rich results of Dr. Carpenter's own experience 
are here detailed, and so far as the experience of another can avail, 
afford the safest and most satisfactory assistance ; or, rather, we 
might say, that his pages at once supply the reader with that 
knowledge which should best enable him to choose for himself. 
“What Microscope ought I to get ?” is a question to be answered 
by one who knows not only the sum at the disposal of the pur- 
chaser, but also the purpose for which the instrument is required. 


Ross’s Improved Large Compound Microscope, with (4) Binocular Body, 
and (B) Secondary Stage carrying a Condenser for low powers. 


Is it wanted for work or for display ; if the former, for what par 
ticular kind of work ? Those to whom expense is no object, and 
who desire a showy instrument, should at once procure one 0 
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the first-class Microscopes of Ross, Smith and Beck, or Powell 
and Lealand ; either of which, with its magnificent array of lenses, 
and elaborate aids to illumination, may occasionally be needed 
for the examination of particular classes of objects ; for exampley 
the more difficult Diatomacee. y- 
Such, on the other hand, as are narrowly limited in regard to 
means, cannot do better than procure a Compound Microscope, 
similar to that which received the prize medal of the Society of 
Arts. Dr. Carpenter informs us, in a note, that “the price of 
this instrument, complete, with two eye-pieces and two achro- 
inatic objectives giving a range of power from about 25 to 200 
diameters, condenser on a separate stand, stage-forceps, and live- 
box, in a mahogany case, is only three guineas ; and the maker, 
Mr. R. Field, of Birmingham, is bound by his agreement with 





Pillischer’s Small Student’s Microscope. 


the Society of Arts to keep it always in stock, so as to supply 
any purchaser at once.” If, however, a little additional outlay 
can be spared, the student will feel himself amply compensated 
in return, when he finds that he is the owner, either of Mr. 
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Pillischer’s “Small Student's Microscope,” or of the “ Universal 
Microscope” of Messrs. Smith and Beck. These two instruments, 
both recently brought out, may be had with object-glasses and 
all necessary accessories for the same price, (five guineas), and 
are at once the best and (for real work) the cheapest English 
Microscopes with which we are acquainted. 

Between the two extreme ends of the scale just indicated, 
there lies a third and more varied class of Microscopes, in which 
the objectives and focussing arrangements are of the best kind, 
while the stage and parts beneath it are less elaborate than in 
the first-class instruments, to a degree varying with their size 
and cost. These are the Microscopes used by most of our 
working naturalists, as also by the less wealthy amateurs. The 
beautiful Student’s Microscopes of Smith and Beck, or such a 
form as that devised by Mr. Ladd (not that we would particu- 
larize these makers to the disadvantage of others) at once suggest 
themselves as examples. 

Of “Binocular Microscopes,” now so much employed, Dr. 
Carpenter speaks in very high terms. The double-barrelled 
microscope of Nachet, long the best instrument of this kind 
which could be procured, has lately been nearly superseded by 
the better arrangement which bears the name of Mr. Wenham. 


Thanks to the generous conduct of this most able amateur (who 
took out no patent for his highly ingenious invention) good binocu- 
lar adaptations may be seen at most of the makers, so that such of 
our readers as desire it can test their performance for themselves. 
But, with glasses of short focus they cannot well be used :— 


“Tt is requisite to bear in mind, that as the special purpose of the 
Binocular Microscope is to convey to the mind the notion of the solid 
forms of objects of which’ some parts approximate to the objective 
more closely than others, the rays proceeding from the most project 
ing parts cannot be so nearly brought to the same focus with those 
from the receding, as to produce even a tolerably-distinct image of 
both at once. And it is moreover to be recollected, that when high 
powers are being employed, and especially such as are of large angular 
aperture, the smallest departure from exactitude in the focal adjust- 
ment gives indistinctness to the image. It seems likely to be only 
with objectives of comparatively low power and small angular apet- 
ture, that images most suitable for the production of stereoscopic 
effects will be produced; but for certain classes of objects, this mode 
of exhibition is most admirably adapted. Thus the solid forms of 
the Polycystina are brought-out by it (especially when they are viewed 
as opaque, not as transparent objects) with such a reality, as to make 
them resemble carved ivory balls which the hand feels ready to grasp; 
and the conformation of the Echinoderm-larve, whose extreme trans- 
parence often makes it difficult to judge of the relative positions of 
their several parts, is most strikingly displayed.” 
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Of special forms of the Microscope adapted to particular ends, 
Dr. Carpenter notices several ; and figures of all these are given. 
Warington’s Microscope for the aquarium, and thie “very inge- 
nious” Inverted Microscope of Dr. Lawrence Smith, in using 
which, the observer may, without exaggeration, be said to look 
round a corner, are among the most remarkable. 

Chapter III., on “ Accessory Apparatus,” is an admirable one 
for reference, and, like its predecessor, should be consulted by all 
those who have not yet purchased, but intend purchasing, a 
Microscope. Great care should be taken to keep the number of 
these pieces of apparatus as low as possible, their presence adding 
more or less to the cost, and interfering with the portability, of 
the instrument. Here, indeed, is a rock on which the young 
Microscopist too often of himself makes shipwreck. Confused, 
at first, by the possession of a host of etceteras, to him alike 
useless and complicated, he is soon, perhaps, tempted to abandon 
the Microscope in despair, on finding that, from his injudicious 
attempts to “work” his purchases, many of them have been 
injured beyond all hope of repair. 

We, therefore, venture to suggest that, besides the instrument 
itself, with its object-glasses and eye-pieces, the only pieces of 
apparatus essential to any Microscopist, are the following :— 

1. A Bull’s-eye condenser, or, in its stead, a common side- 
condensing lens, for the illumination of opaque objects. When 
astrong light is required, these two lenses may be used in con- 
junction. In some cases the side-lens is made a permanent 
part of the fittings of the Microscope. 

2. A Diaphragm-plate, titted beneath the stage, “ for the sake 
of restricting the amount of light reflected from the mirror, and 
of limiting the angle at which its rays impinge on the object.” 

3. A Micrometer, which is best connected with the eye-piece, 
for the measurement of objects. 

4. A Camera Lucida, or such other apparatus as may be 
substituted for it, “in order to enable the observer to see the 
image [of the object] projected upon a surface whereon he may 
trace its outlines.” Those Microscopists alone who possess an 
unusual amount of artistic power, can, if they wish to produce 
thoroughly reliable sketches of what they have seen, venture to 
dispense with the use of some one or other of these contrivances. 
And Microscopic photography is at present too much in its 
infancy to afford a ready substitute in their stead. 

To these four instruments should be added some glass-slips, 
such as are used for the mounting of objects, and a few pieces of 
thin glass to cover them. One of the slips ought to be prepared 
as a glass ledge, or stage-plate, by having a narrow glass bar glued 
along one of its margins; and others might, with advantage, take 
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the form of sunk-cells, a smooth concavity being ground out of the 
middle of one of their surfaces. Within these cells transparent 
objects, and especially living ones, too thick to be viewed in the 
ordinary mode without injury, and yet not well suited for immer- 
sion in the “zoophyte-trough,” may be examined under particularly 
favourable circumstances. The Microscopist should also possess 
some dipping tubes and one or two glass syringes for the trans- 
ference of minute objects in liquid, together with a couple of pairs 
of forceps for grasping objects of all kinds. One pair should be 
rather small and strong, made of steel; and the other, of brass, 
long, thin, and weak, so as not to rust under the action of sea- 
water, and not to injure delicate organisms. 

The remaining Microscopical Accessories may be arranged 
under two heads, according as they are required for illumination 
ot otherwise. Some of these are efficient aids to special re- 
searches, and the skilled Microscopist will, of course, select for 
himself those which he best knows how to turn to useful account. 
Others, however, are mere mechanical luxuries; well fitted, no 
doubt, on all occasions of display, to grace the instrument of the 
wealthy amateur. 

Of supplementary aids to the right illumination of objects, the 
most useful are the achromatic condenser, the parabolic (or other 
suitable dark-ground) illuminator, and some good form of pola- 
rizing apparatus. Next come the various kinds of oblique illumi 
nators, opaque illuminators, and substitutes for the common 
mirror, such as reflecting prisms and white-cloud illuminators. 
The erector, or erecting prism, used “to antagonize the reversion 
of the image formed by the object-glass, by producing a second 
reversion, so as to make the image presented to the eye corre- 
spond in position with the object,” may be said to lead from this 
class of apparatus to the following. 

Non-illuminating accessories to the Microscope are principally 
of two kinds, according as they are applied to the body or stage 
of the instrument. Most Microscopes are now fitted with a 
draw-tube, by which the length of the body can gradually be 
increased, and this is an indispensable accompaniment to the 
erector. And thus, by the varying positions given to the latter, 
“it is made subservient to another purpose of great utility; 
namely, the procuring a very extensive range of magnifying 
power without any change in the objective.” A second useful 
addition to the body is the object-glass holder, or “ nose-piece,” 
which enables the Microscopist without delay to substitute one 
power for another, and, at the same time, avoid the trouble of 
screwing or unscrewing either. 

The stage of every Microscope is a simple platform of brass, with 
a large hole in its centre. Some mechanism is usually added, 
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to prevent the object from falling off whenever the instrument 
is inclined, and also to assist the observer in shifting its 
position. 

In the new five-guinea Microscopes of Pillischer, and Smith 
and Beck, very ingenious contrivances of this kind have been 
adopted. he stages of the more costly instruments are, in most 
cases, supplied with either a ‘‘ traversing” or a “lever” move- 
ment ; though the far cheaper “ magnetic stage” of Mr. Busk 
appears to us a preferable adaptation. 

There are, also, certain moveable appliances to the stage, which 
come under the head of “apparatus for the presentation of 
objects.” Such are the Stage-plate before referred to, the Aquatic 
box or animalcule-cage, “an appendage with which (Dr. Car- 
penter says) every Microscope should be provided, so varied and 
so constant is its utility ;” the Compressorium, so highly recom- 
mended by M. De Quatrefages, and the Zoophyte-trough of Mr. 
Lister. Nor should we forget the Stage-forceps, sold with most 
Microscopes, or the much more efficient Disk-holder, “ recently 
invented by Mr. R. Beck, for giving every variety of position to 
objects that are being examined under the Microscope by 
incident light.” 

Dr, Carpenter's pages, so far as we have already examined 
them, seem specially addressed to those who want either a Micro- 
scope itself, or certain of its accessories. On the other hand, all 
fortunate possessors of such will find it their interest to peruse 
the two chapters which follow; on the ‘Management of the 
Microscope,” and on the “ Preparation, Mounting, and Collection 
of Objects.” None can fail to appreciate the practical tone of 
his remarks, particularly in the paragraphs entitled “Grinding 
and Polishing of Sections,’—“ Mounting Objects Dry,’—*“ Com- 
parative Values of Object-Glasses,’—* Light,’—and “ Errors of 
Interpretation,” from one of which only our space permits us to 
make this extract :— 

“Tf the history of almost any scientific investigation were fully 
made known, it would generally appear that the stability and com- 
pleteness of the conclusions finally arrived at, had only been attained 
after many modifications, or even entire alterations, of doctrine. And 
it is, therefore, of such great importance to the correctness of our con- 
clusions as to be almost essential, that they should not be finally 
formed and announced until they have been tested in every con- 
ceivable mode. It is due to Science, that it should be burdened with 
as few false facts and false doctrines as possible. It is due to other 
truth-seekers, that they should not be misled, to the great waste of 
their time and pains, by our errors. And it is due to ourselves, that 
Wwe should not commit our reputation to the chance of impairment, by 
the premature formation and publication of conclusions which may be 
at once reversed by other observers better informed than ourselves, or 
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may be proved to be fallacious at some future time, perhaps even by 
our own more extended and careful researches. The suspension of the 
judgment whenever there seems room for doubt, is a lesson inculeated 
by all those Philosophers who have gained the highest repute for 
practical wisdom; and it is one which the Microscopist cannot too 
soon learn, or too constantly practise.” 


Then follow “certain special cautions” to the young Micro- 
scopist. But we must quote the whole of another useful paragraph, 
on “ Care of the Eyes ”’:— 


“ Although most Microscopists acquire a habit of employing only 
one eye (generally the right), yet it will be decidedly advantageous to 
the beginner that he should learn to use either eye indifferently ; since 
by employing and resting each alternately, he may work much longer, 
without incurring unpleasant or injurious fatigue, than when he 
always employs the same.—Whether or not he do this, he will find it 
of great importance to acquire the habit of keeping open the unem- 
ployed eye. This, to such as are unaccustomed to it, seems at first 
very embarrassing, on account of the interference with the micro- 
scopic image which is occasioned by the picture of surrounding 
objects formed upon the retina of the second eye; but the habit 
of restricting the attention to that impression only which is re- 
ceived through the microscopic eye may generally be soon acquired; 
and when it has once been formed, all difficulty ceases. Those 
who find it unusually difficult to acquire this habit, may do well to 
learn it in the first instance with the assistance of the shade just 
described ; the employment of which will permit the second eye to be 
kept open without any confusion. The advantage of the practice, in 
diminishing the fatigue of long-continued observation, is such that no 
pains are ill-bestowed by the Microscopist- which are devoted to early 
habituation to it.—There can be no doubt that the habitual use of the 
Microscope for many hours together, especially by lamplight, and 
with high magnifying powers, has a great tendency to injure the sight. 
Every Microscopist who thus occupies himself, therefore, will do well, 
as he values his eyes, not merely to adopt the various precautionary 
measures already specified, but rigorously to observe the simple rule 
of not continuing to observe any longer than he can do so without 
Jatique.” 


Dr. Carpenter adds that he himself “ attributes to his rigorous 
observance of the above rule his entire freedom from any inju- 
rious affection of his visual organs, notwithstanding that of the 
whole amount of Microscopic study which he has prosecuted for 
twenty-five years past, a large proportion has been necessarily 
carried on by artificial light, most of his diurnal hours being 
occupied in other ways. He has found the length of time during 
which he can ‘ microscopize’ without the sense of fatigue, to 
vary greatly at different periods; half an hour’s work being 
sometimes sufficient to induce it, whilst on other occasions none 
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has been left by three or four hours’ almost continuous use of 
the instrument,—the power of visual endurance being usually in 
relation to the vigour of the general system.” 


Turning now to the second and larger division of Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s work, we first meet with three chapters entirely devoted to 
the “Microscopic Forms of Vegetable Life.” In these will be 
found an admirable survey of the leading families of Cryptogams ; 
those of the Alge, as might be expected, receiving most con- 
sideration. The reproduction and development of the Protophytes 
(under which name Dr. Carpenter designates the so-called “ uni- 
cellular plants,” and other simple forms of vegetation closely 
allied to them), as well as their general organization, are here 
carefully described ; and we know of no other source to which we 
could refer the student for so reliable a summary of our present 
information, touching the generative phenomena of these, the 
lowest members of the vegetable world. Many Protophytes have 
long been known to multiply by “ conjugation ” (the contents of 
two similar cells uniting in such a manner as to lead to the 
formation of a new individual), which some regard as the first 
indication of a sexual process ; but this undoubtedly takes place, 
in certain other genera of the group, through contact of dissimilar 
elements, as has of late years been satisfactorily demonstrated 
by the labours of Pringsheim and Cohn. The investigations of 
these two distinguished Continental observers are explained by 
Dr. Carpenter with that detail which their interest and importance 
so well deserve. Just praise is also given to the researches of our 
own countryman, Dr. Hicks, which go far to show that many of 
the Palmelloid Alge of botanists, amongst others the curious 
little “ Red-Snow” Plant, are, in all probability, but transitive 
phases in the development of the “gonidia” (green buds) of 
Lichens. This part of the work also contains a very full 
account of the structure and life-history of that wonderful globule 
(long ranked as an Animalcule) the Volvox globator ; wherein the 
results of several investigations (including those of Dr. Carpenter 
himself) are reconciled with, and made to supplement, one another. 
The Diatoms and Desmids, the two tribes of Alge most studied 
by Microscopists are, in like manner, described at considerable 
length, and their forms represented in nearly forty well-chosen 
woodcuts, containing a large number of separate figures. The 
whole of this cryptogamic section is, in fact, most copiously 
illustrated. Besides its numerous woodcuts, three Plates have 
been given ; one, on steel, displaying the siliceous skeletons of five 
most beautiful circular Diatoms (that of Heliopelta being 
alike admirable for the beauty of the object, and for the 
manner in which it is represented); and two others (on Volvox 
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and Spheroplea), referring to the development of the lower 
Alga. 

Nor are the woodcuts which accompany the account of the 
higher Cryptogams, such as the Mosses and Ferns, inferior to 
those mentioned above in point of general execution. For the 
sake of comparison, we give the figure of that very remarkable 
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Arachnoidiscus Ehrenbergii. 


Diatom, Arachnoidiscus, which the reader may contrast with the 
cuts in the opposite page, showing the structure of the ladder- 
like tissue in Ferns, and the mouth of the fruit-capsule in a 
common native Moss. 

There is, lastly, a special chapter on those structures of 
Flowering Plants which most interest the Microscopist, wherein 
the tissues of the Root, Stem, Leaves and Flowers receive, in 
their turn, proper attention. The elements of these tissues, the 
various kinds of cell-contents and wall-deposits, together with 
the phenomenon of cell-rotation (or circulation, as it is often 
erroneously termed), come up, likewise, for discussion. In this 
regard the account given of Mr. Wenham’s most valuable, 
though unpretending, observations will be found at once sugges 
tive and interesting. Nor should we omit to recommend Dr. 
Carpenter’s instructions for preparing and mounting sections of 
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wood, as also his description of the sections themselves, and the 
beautiful wood-cuts ,(in more senses than one) that illustrate 


Mouth of capsule of Funaria. Oblique section of footstalk of 
Fern-leaf. 


them, of which we select a couple by way of sample. And, at 
the conclusion of the chapter, he notices the exquisite objects 


Transverse section of stem of young Palm. Portion of vertical section of 
Coniferous Wood. 


which the pollen-grains and seeds of the most accessible plants 
present to our daily observation. 


We come, at length, to the Animal Kingdom. Having so 
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recently* urged on the consideration of our readers the impor- 
tant scientific problems which the study of its lower forms 
suggests, we deem it unnecessary on this occasion to do more 
than direct their attention to the existence of the two chapters 
wherein Dr. Carpenter here records the results of the latest © 
knowledge of their organization. Many will consider these 
chapters the best in the whole book, more especially because of 
the excellent epitome which they contain of his own Researches 
on the Foraminifera. ‘This epitome we would commend as a 
good preliminary study to those who look forward to the perusal 
of the Author's larger Monograph of the same interesting group 
of animals. 

From the Protozoa we turn to the Zodphytes, discussed in 
Chapter XI. The Fresh-water Polype and its fixed marine allies 
are first noticed, and these lead to the Oceanic Zodphytes or 
Acalephs; a singular genetic connexion linking together the 
members of these, apparently so diverse tribes. As Dr. Carpenter 
observes :-— 


“No result of Microscopic research has been more unexpected, 
than the discovery of the close relationship subsisting between the 
Hydroid Zodphytes and the Medusoid Acalephe (or jelly-fish). We 
have seen that many of the small free-swimming Medusans, belonging 


to that simple tribe of which Thawmantias may be taken as a repre- 
sentative, are really to be considered as the detached sexual apparatus 
of the Zodphytes from which they have been budded-off, endowed 
with independent organs of nutrition and locomotion, whereby they 
become capable of maintaining their own existence and of developing 
their generative products. The general conformation of these organs 
will be understood from the accompanying figure. Many of this group 
are very beautiful objects for Microscopic examination, being small 
enough to be viewed entire in the 

Zodphyte-trough. There are few parts 

of the coast on which they may not 

be found, especially on a calm warm 

day, by skimming the surface of the 

sea with a fine muslin net attached to 

a ring, which may either be fixed to 

the end of a stick held in the hand, or 

may be fastened by a-string to the 

stern of the boat as a tow-net. In 

either case, the net should be taken-up 

Thaumantias. from time to time, held so as to allow 

the water it contains to drain through 

it, and then turned inside-out (so that what was previously its internal 





* See an Article on “The Dawn of Animal Life,” in the Westminster 
Review for April, 1862. 
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surface shall now be the external), and moved about in a bucket of 

water, so that any minute animals adhering to it may be washed-off. 
“When,” he adds, “ we turn from these small and simple forms, to 

the large and highly-developed Medusans which are commonly known 


as ‘jelly-fish, we find that their history is essentially similar; for their 


progeny have been ascertained to develope themselves in the first 
instance under the polype-form, and to lead a life which in all essen- 
tial respects is zoophytic; their development into Meduse taking- 
place only in the closing phase of their existence, and then rather by 
gemmation from the original polype, than by a metamorphosis of its 
own fabric.” 

And he then goes on to narrate the strange history of these 
animals, now so familiar to naturalists through the labours of 
Dalyell, Sars, Siebold, and others. 

The beautiful Beroid Meduse, next glanced at, constitute, in 
some degree, a transitional group from the ordinary Acalephs to 
the Anthozoic Polypes or Actinozoa, including the Sea- 
Anemones and Corals; for though in habit and aspect they 
resemble the former, in structure they are much more nearly akin 
to the latter. Many of the true Anthozoa afford good subjects 
for microscopical study. As such Dr. Carpenter refers to the 
circulation of nutrient fluid within the bodies of the Star-like 
Polypes, and to the mineral bodies or spicules, “ remarkable for 
the elegance of their forms,” the presence of which “is, in fact, a 
very constant character throughout this group.” ‘These spicules 
are also of interest, as indicating the formation of the compact 
stony skeletons found among the true Corals, which, in its first 
stage, is known to consist of similar calcareous particles. 

The chapter on Zoophytes ends with an account of their 
supposed stinging organs, or thread-cells, whose numerous 
varieties of form, in the case of the Sea-Anemones, have been so 
well described by Mr. Gosse. 

The Star-fishes, Sea-Urchins, and other animals of the class 
Echinodermata are noticed in Chapter XII. Their tegumentary 
skeleton, with its marvellously constructed spines,* is rich in 
varied objects for the Microscope. All its parts, however much 
they differ in other respects, present in common a highly cha- 
racteristic reticulated structure, apparently peculiar to them- 
selves :— 

“Tt is interesting also to find that the same structure presents 
itself in the curious Pedicellarie (forceps-like bodies mounted on long 
stalks), which are found on the surface of many Echinida, and the 
nature of which has been a source of much perplexity to Naturalists, 





* See the very beautiful transverse section of a Sea-Urchin’s spine, repre- 
sented on one of the steel frontispieces to the volume. 
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some maintaining that they are parasites, whilst others consider them 
as proper appendages of the Echinus itself. The complete conformity 
which exists between the structure of their skeleton and that of the 
animal to which they are attached, would seem to remove all reason- 
able doubt of their being truly appendages to it, as observation of 
their actions in the living state would indicate.” 


And in the famous “lantern of Aristotle,” or dental armature of 
the Sea-Urchin, a like Microscopic structure may be detected. 
Even in the strange Sea-Cucumbers, or Holothurida, soft-bodied, 
as at first these animals appear to be, traces of a similar skeleton 
are present, in the form of isolated calcareous plates, whose 
shapes are sometimes extremely curious: three very interesting 
examples of these are described and figured by Dr. Carpenter. 
A brief survey of the Development of the Echinus, and of “ that 
most remarkable set of objects furnished to the Microscopic in- 
quirer by the larval states of this class,” concludes this interesting 
chapter. 

There are two chapters on the Mollusca. The first treating of 
the Polyzoa and Tunicata ; the second, of Molluscous animals 
generally. The Polyzoa, or Sea-mosses, formerly confounded 
with Zodphytes, and even with Sea-weeds, to which, in outward 
aspect their aggregated masses often bear a pretty close resem- 
blance, are, with few exceptions, of Microscopic dimensions, 
dwelling together in colonies, the separate cells of which form 
very beautiful minute objects. Most Polyzoa inhabit the sea; 
but the fresh-water species, though much fewer in number, are 
in some localities very readily obtained, and fully rival their 
compeers in beauty. All the TJ'unicata, however, are marine, 
and are of great interest to the physiologist because of the alter- 
nating reversal in its direction which their blood-current, in the 
course of its circulation, is seen alternately to undergo. “The 
length of time intervening between the changes does not seem by 
any means constant.” Ina species which he himself examined, 
Dr. Carpenter “bas -repeatedly observed an interval of from 
five to fifteen minutes, and in some instances he has seen the 
circulation go on for half-an-hour, or even lJonger, without 
change.” 

From circulation to respiration the transition is natural enough; 
and we are thus led to quote what Dr. Carpenter has to say as to 
the best mode of observing the ciliary motion in the gills of bivalve 
mollusca :— 

“The Oyster will answer the purpose sufficiently well; but the 
cilia are much larger on the gills of the Mussel, as they are also on 
those of the Anodon or common ‘fresh-water mussel’ of our ponds 
and streams. Nothing more is necessary than to detach a small por- 
tion of one of the riband-like bands, which will be seen running paralle 
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with the edge of each of the valves when the shell is opened; and to 
place this, with a little of the liquor contained within the shell, upon 
a slip of glass,—taking care to spread it out sufficiently with a needle 
to separate the bars of which it is composed, since it is on the edges 
of these, and round their knobbed extremities, that the ciliary move- 
ment presents itself,—and then covering it with a thin glass-disk. 
Or it will be convenient to place the object in the animalcule-cage, 
which will enable the observer to subject it to any degree of pressure 
that he may find convenient. A magnifying power of about 120 
diameters is amply sufficient to afford a general view of this spectacle ; 
but a much greater amplification is needed to bring into view the 
peculiar mode in which the stroke of each cilium is made. Few spec- 
tacles are more striking to the unprepared mind, than the exhibition 
of such wonderful activity as will then become apparent, in a body 
which to all ordinary observation is so inert. This activity serves a 
double purpose; for it not only drives a continual current of water 
over the surface of the gills themselves, so as to effect the aeration of 
the blood, but it also directs a portion of this current to the mouth, 
so as to supply the digestive apparatus with the aliment afforded by 
the Diatomacee, Infusoria, &c., which it carries-in with it.” 


Some remarks on their organs of sense, and on the “ pigment- 
cells” of cuttle-fishes, bring to a conclusion the chapter on Mol- 
lusea in general; the greater part of which is occupied by three 
principal subjects ;— the “ structure of the Shell,” the “structure 
of the Tongue,” and the “‘ Developmental History of the Embryo.” 
The woodcuts which serve to explain the Author’s account of 
Shell-structure may be estimated from those given below ; one of 


Section of Shell of Pinna, transversely to the direction of its prisms. 


them representing the basaltiform arrangement of the calcareous 
prisms which form the outer layer of the shell in the Pearl-oyster 
and its allies, and the other that beautiful lineation of its nacreous 
lining on which its iridescence (as shown by Sir D. Brewster) is 
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dependent. They appear to us admirably drawn, but will 
probably prove less attractive to some of his readers than the 











Section of Nacrcous lining of shell of Avicula margaritacea (Pearl-oyster). 


accompanying illustrations of parts of the “ tongues” or “ palates” 
whicl. the carnivorous sea-snails present. 


Tongue of Trochus zizyphinus. Palate of Whelk, as seen under 
polarized light. 


Some good suggestions for future research are contained in 
the Author’s resumé of the Development of the Mollusca, wherein 
may be found an abstract of his own researches in Purpera (the 
common Dog-whelk), the growing embryo of which finds a store 
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of food in the yolk-segments around it. Equally curious, in 
another respect, is the case of the fresh-water Swan-Mussel, 
whose young are provided with a tail-like “beard” of prodigious 
length, and cling by means of their hooked valves, as parasites 
to the tail of the common Stickleback. From this pecu- 
liarity of habit they have by some naturalists been mistaken 
for very different organisms, and described under the name of 
Glochidium. 

Special chapters follow on the Worms, Crustaceans (fresh- 
water and marine), air-breathing Articulated animals, and 
Vertebrata. Want of space alone forbids us from dwelling on 
these, for their subject-matter just as well deserves our comment 
as that of those which have above received a hasty notice. In 
Chapter XV. are some useful hints on the study of Annelidan 
larvee, many of which are “ extremely beautiful objects,” and, from 
their free-swimming habits, readily procurable by skimming the 
surface of the sea in fine weather. Such larve are often strangely 
unlike their parents in general form and habit, of which the 
Actinotrocha, now proved by Krohm to be the young of a 
Sipunculide Worm, affords a very striking example. Dr. Car- 
penter gives a figure and description of Actinotrocha, and shows 
how it “‘ bears a strong resemblance in many particulars to the 
‘bipinnarian’ larva of the Star-fish.” He also devotes a special 
plate to the singular structure of Tomopteris, a worm between one 
and two inches long, and yet so transparent, as to be with diffi- 
culty “ distinguished when swimming in a glass jar, except by 
avery favourable light.” 

Nor is the chapter on Insects and Arachnida less suggestive, 
though, from the vast extent of his subject, the Author can do 
no more than cast a comprehensive glance at the long list of 
“objects,” which the external parts of these animals, and such 
internal organs as their exquisite respiratory apparatus, abun- 
dantly afford. For the common House-fly is, to all who will have 
patience to dissect it, a perfect store-house of microscopical trea- 
sures, and the antenne of the Cockchafer are not a whit less 
wonderful than those of many rare exotic Beetles. The scales of 
some Butterflies, as also their eggs, supply “objects of great 
beauty, on account of the regularity of their form, and the 
symmetry of the markings on their surface.” 

The very recent researches of Dr. Hicks on the composition of 
the Eye in Insects, and on certain curious structures, supposed to 
be organs of smell and hearing, connected with the wings and 
antennee, receive, also; their share of notice. 

In despair we cast our eyes at the chapter on “ Vertebrated 
Animals,” as almost too condensed for criticism. Not that this 
condensation is gained by any undue cramming, but rather by 
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that happy choice of leading facts, which, if attempted by writers 
wanting Dr. Carpenter's combination of knowledge and tact, 
would certainly have proved a failure. As it is, instead of an ill- 
digested mass of learning, alike wearisome to students and 
amateurs, he has drawn up the most readable survey of vertebrate 
tissues which, so far as we are aware, our language contains. To 
this is appended an account of the capillary circulation, along 
with instructions as to the best modes of viewing it; and ina 
further paragraph that “ most wonderful spectacle,” the general 
circulation, as seen under the Microscope in the body of the 
young Tadpole, is described. Finally, we read of the arrange- 
ment of the minute bloodvessels in that extensive class of verte- 
brate structures, capable of being exhibited under the guise of 
“injected preparations ;” hints as to the management of both 
transparent and opaque injections being interspersed. Of the 
illustrations of this part of the chapter, the subjoined woodcuts, 
the titles of which sufficiently explain themselves, afford fair 
samples. Wisely, we think, has our author refrained from enter- 


Villi of Small Intestine of Monkey. Arrangement of the Capillaries of the 
air-cells of the Human Lung. 


ing on the great subject of Vertebrate Embryogeny; the most 
outline sketch of which would have increased to an undesirable 
extent the size of his book, already numbering nearly eight 
hundred pages. 

Chapter XIX. treats of the “ Applications of the Microscope to 
Geological Investigation.” Its contents are varied, but we cannot 
now do more than let our readers hear the following tale, told, 
without comment, in its closing paragraph :— 


_ “Some fragments of bone were found, some years since, in a chalk- 
pit, which were considered by P»of. Owen to have formed part of the 
wing-bones of a long-winged sea-bird allied to the Albatross. This 
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determination, founded solely on considerations derived from the very 
imperfectly-preserved external forms of these fragments, was called in 
question by some other palzontologists; who thought it more pro- 
bable that these bones belonged to a large species of the extinct genus 
Pterodactylus, a flying lizard whose wing was extended upon a single 
immensely-prolonged digit. No species of Pterodactyle, however, at ‘ 
all comparable to this in dimensions, was at that time known; and 
the characters furnished by the configuration of the bones not being 
in any degree decisive, the question would have remained unsettled, 
had not an appeal been made to the Microscopic test. This appeal 
was so decisive, by showing that the minute structure of the bone in 
question corresponded exactly with that of Pterodactyle bone, and 
differed essentially from that of every known Bird, that no one who 
placed much reliance upon that evidence could entertain the slightest 
doubt on the matter. By Prof. Owen, however, the validity of that 
evidence was questioned, and the bone was still maintained to be that 
ofa Bird; until the question was finally set at rest, and the value of 
the microscopic test triumphantly confirmed, by the discovery of un- 
doubted Pterodactyle bones of corresponding and even of greater 
dimensions, in the same and other chalk quarries.” 


Here we see the Microscope checking the rash conjectures 
which emanate, alas, even from accredited naturalists, when 
tempted to abandon the paths of sound science by motives into 
which we do not now choose to inquire. 

Leaving Plants and Animals, Dr. Carpenter directs his pen to 
the “Inorganic or Mineral Kingdom,” with which, including a 
notice of Mr. Rainey’s remarkable researches on molecular 
coalescence, and some further hints on “ Polarization,” his last 
(and twentieth) chapter ends. 


It yet remains that we should say a few words of the “ Intro- 
duction” to Dr. Carpenter's work. A brief history of the progress 
of microscopic research here gives him an opportunity of showing 
that the fallacies supposed by some (both in past and present 
times) to attend especially on such researches, are, in truth, 
common to them with all other kinds of investigation. Some 
well chosen examples are then taken to illustrate the modern 
results of microscopic observation ; many of which, though now 
so well substantiated, were achieved by means which, to us, seem 
nearly inadequate. But, as Dr. Carpenter himself rightly adds:— 


“Tt cannot be too strongly or too constantly kept in view, that the 
Value of the results of Microscopic inquiry will depend far more upon 
the sagacity, perseverance, and accuracy of the Observer, than upon 
the elaborateness of his instrument. The most perfect Microscope 
ever made, in the hands of one who knows not how to turn it to 
account, is valueless ; in the hands of a careless, a hasty, or a prejudiced 
observer, it is worse than valueless, as furnishing new contributions 
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to the already large stock of errors that pass under the guise of 
scientific truths. On the other hand, the least costly Microscope that 
has ever been constructed, how limited soever its powers, provided 
that it gives no false appearances, shall furnish to him who knows 
what may be done with it, a means of turning to an account, profitable 
‘ alike to science and to his own immortal spirit, those hours which 
might otherwise be passed in languid ennui, or in frivolous or degrad- 
ing amusements, and even of immortalizing his name by the discovery 
of secrets in Nature as yet undreamed of. A very large proportion 
of the great achievements of Microscopic research that have been 
noticed in the preceding outline, have been made by the instrumen- 
tality of microscopes which would be generally condemned in the 
present day as unfit for any scientific purpose; and it cannot for a 
moment be supposed that the field which Nature presents for the 
prosecution of inquiries with instruments of comparatively limited 
capacity, has been in any appreciable degree exhausted. On the con- 
trary, what has been done by these and scarcely superior instruments, 
only shows how much there is fo be done.” 


And thus he is insensibly led to dwell on the wide field of scientific 
promise yet open to every inquirer :— 


“Thus every Microscopist, however limited may be his opportu- 
nities, has a wide range of observation presented to him in the study 
of the lower forms of Animal life; with the strongest incitement to 
persevering and well-directed inquiry, that the anticipation of novelty 
and the expectation of valuable results can afford. For, notwith- 
standing the large number of admirable records which have been 
already published (chiefly, we must admit with regret, by Continental 
Naturalists) upon the developmental history of the lower tribes of 
Animals, there is no one of the subjects that have been just passed in 
review, of which the knowledge hitherto gained can be regarded as 
more than a sample of that which remains to be acquired. Records 
like those already referred-to might easily be multiplied a hundred- 
fold, with infinite advantage to Science; if those Microscopists who 
spend their time in desultory observation, and in looking at some 
favourite objects over and over again, would but concentrate their 
attention upon some particular species or group, and work-out its 
entire history with patience and determination.” 


It is, however, in its remarks on the “ Educational Value of 
the Microscope,” that this introduction is most valuable. We 
should gladly, had our space permitted, have placed these before 
our readers in extenso. But as we are precluded from doing 
this, we can only express most emphatically our accordance with 
them ; and shall simply remark, in addition, that whilst without 
the Microscope situations might easily be found wherein the 
study of Natural History is impossible, with the Microscope 
there can be none whatever. 
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From all that we have said of Dr. Carpenter's book, our readers 
can scarcely fail to appreciate its excellence. We have, through- 
out, endeavoured to speak of it in terms of praise, but these are 
not higher than its merits demand. Its style, its subject matter, 
and its figures, all claim our admiration. And the public, by the 
rapid purchase of five thousand copies, have, on their part, equally 
testified a strong approval. Such success is acceptable, because 
so well deserved. There is, in short, no other English work on 
the Microscope so thoroughly adapted for a consultiug manual as 
this. So, as we met this improved Third Edition with a hearty 
welcome, so, in parting, do we gladly and warmly wish it all 


good speed. 


Art. VII. GREECE AND THE GREEKS. 


Greece and the Greeks: the Narrative ef a Winter Residence and 
Summer Travel in Greece and its Islands. By FREDERIKA 
BreMER. ‘Translated by Mary Howirr. London: 1863. 


F the efforts which the Greek people are now making to establish 
in their country a just and firm government should prove 
successful, as seems likely, and as they well deserve to be, much 
of that which constitutes the peculiar charm of the country to 
the mere traveller must in time disappear. 

To the artist, the antiquarian, and the lover of nature, Greece 
stands alone and unrivalled. It is impossible to find words in 
which to describe its scenery which do not carry with them, to 
those who do not know it, an appearance of enthusiastic exagge- 
ration. Among scenes of the most enchanting beauty stand the 
monuments, beautiful in themselves, of a history from whence 
all civilized nations have drawn those great examples of patriot- 
ism and public spirit which have through ages stimulated patriots 
to die for their country, and martyrs in the cause of freedom to 
found by their death the liberty which we now enjoy ; examples 
which, in the noblest natures, have struck the key-note to their 
most generous aspirations. The history of Greece is a living 
reality, working practical effects at this hour in every corner of 
the world ; it is mingled with the earliest associations of poetry, 
of art, and of political greatness in all educated minds, and it 
casts a glory on every external relic of a people whose moral 
influence has been so powerful and so ennobling. Under no pos- 
sible circumstances would it be easy to gaze at the Parthenon, 
or the mound at Thermopyle without emotion ; but of all coun- 
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tries rich in the ruins of a glorious past, there is none where all 
external circumstances conduce so much to their enjoyment 
as the Greece of to-day. In all others the traveller is over- 
powered by the practical evils of barbarism or of over-civilization. 
Beggars, filth, and perhaps insecurity, on the one hand, on the 
other, locked doors, fixed hours of sight-seeing, and the terrible 
cicerone, living incarnation of prose and weariness, combine to 
make admiration a laborious duty, and pleasure a resolute self- 
deception. But the wild solitudes of Greece, inhabited bya 
thinly-scattered yet peaceable and simple population, are the very 
frame which the artist or poet would choose to surround the most 
treasured relics of art and poetry. Beautiful to the eye and 
exciting to the imagination, Sunium, Thermopyle, Messene, 
Sphacteria, leave behind them only images of perfect beauty and 
recollections of unmixed delight. 

This advantage, like most other unmixed good, is owing to a 
transitory state of things which we cannot hope, or even wish, to 
be permanent. The traveller will do wisely to profit by it while 
it lasts; but the lessons of Greek history would have made very 
little impression on him if he could wish, as Louis Napoleon tells 
us he does, to retard the civilization or limit the freedom of a 
nation for the gratification of his antiquarian tastes. When the 
Greek people are richer, the population closer, and communica- 
tion more rapid; when broad and well-frequented roads pierce 
the secluded valleys and scale the rocky heights; when the aro- 
matic and stony wastes, which now give forth such delicious 
odours and reflect such gorgeous colours, shall have been brought 
into cultivation and become corn-fields and cabbage-gardens; 
when the mines are explored and smoky chimneys blacken the 
pure air and give wealth to thousands of human beings; when 
beer-gardens, as in Germany, are established in the most inte- 
resting places (face to face with the lion at Cheronea, for instance) 
in order that the intelligent working-man may combine intellec- 
tual and artistic pleasure with his sausages and his pipe; when a 
table dhéte of 300 persons assembles, as in Switzerland, at a 
convenient hotel at Thermopyle, “avec toute de confortable pos- 
sible ;” when the Gulf of Corinth, which is now like a glimpse 
of Paradise, swarms with steamers bringing loads of busy tourists, 
then the Greek people will probably be better, happier, and more 
intelligent than they now are; but Greece will no longer be the 
incomparable land, the marvel of beauty, the home of the imagi- 
nation, that itis to those who have seen it now. On the contrary, 
as Greece is at present, fortunately for us, in a transition state, 
combining many advantages for the traveller with few drawbacks, 
so it would then probably be in that other stage, also, we will 
hope, transitory, in which civilization has just reached the dis- 
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agreeable point of having swept away most of the accidental 
beauties of nature and of old institutions without having yet 
aroused the artistic and the moral sense by which men may one 
day be induced voluntarily to supply their place. The parks of 
England and the magnificent forests of Germany show how much 
natural beauty is consistent with careful tending by human 
hands whether for pleasure or for profit; but men must be rich 
and intelligent before they learn to enjoy the wild solitude of 
nature or to look for profit to the distant future; their first 
instinct is always to obtain the most immediate harvest in their 
power, and if they desire beauty at all to see it in the tokens of 
human presence. 

To realize to ourselves the desert and uncultivated condition 
of Greece, and at the same time to do justice to the disposition, at 
once peaceable and progressive, which the Greeks have certainly 
shown in a remarkable degree, we must remember the desolation 
and ruin which the Turks left behind them little more than thirty 
years ago. The diabolical scheme of reducing the country to 
subjection by exterminating its inhabitants, had been openly pro- 
fessed by the Turkish Government, and the powers of civilized 
Europe looked quietly on until it had been more than half 
accomplished before public opinion obliged them to interfere. 
When at last the Turks were forced to let go their grasp, the 
richest, most fertile, and most populous parts of Greece were left 
in their possession, and they withdrew from what is now called 
the kingdom of Greece, leaving the towns and villages in ruins, 
roads destroyed, forests, vineyards, and fruit-trees burnt down or 
rooted up, and the remnant of the population exhausted, im- 
poverished, and disorganized by years of deadly struggle.* In 
centuries of neglect and misgovernment the precious remains of 
former civilization had already almost disappeared ; what had 
survived were destroyed in the war of liberation, and the fate of 
the Parthenon was an emblem of the ruin that fell upon all that 
was left of ancient Greece. The most fatal to the future pros- 
perity of the country was the destruction, by neglect or violence, 
of the aqueducts and artificial watercourses, which are absolutely 
essential to any extensive and efficient cultivation of the soil. 
Until these have been repaired, or made anew, and the waters of 
the rivers and springs carefully economized and distributed, not 
even the increase of population which time must bring could 





* In Scio, still under the dominion of Turkey, Lord Carlisle says, “ the 
number slaughtered has been computed at from twenty-four to thirty thousand, 
which exceeds the present population of the island; a large portion of the 
women and children were sold into slavery, almost every house burnt, all the 
gardens, which had been the especial pride of Scio, destroyed.” —Lord Carlisle’s 
Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters, p. 148. 
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enable the Greeks materially to enrich their country by agricul- 
ture. It must have seemed at this time as though nothing but 
a strong and wise Government could save the people of Greece 
from anarchy, or open to them the most distant prospect of ever 
taking their place among the civilized nations of Western Europe. 
When we consider how slowly and by what gradual steps Eng- 
land and France have emerged from barbarism, it might seem 
that Greece would have needed centuries to recover from its utter 
exhaustion, and centuries more to lay the foundations of freedom 
and prosperity. To shorten this period, the least that seemed 
necessary was that men trained in the ideas and modes of govern- 
ment of great and free states, should bring to an ignorant and 
semi-oriental people the results of an education of which they 
themselves could have no conception, and that these leaders 
should possess firmness to impose, and discretion to render accep- 
table, institutions the value of which the people could not be 
expected to appreciate. And yet these, which would have ap: | 
peared reasonable expectations, have been contradicted by the 
events. Greece has been ruled by a government of which the 
greatest recommendation was its weakness and inefficiency, a 
government which has seemed to take a perverse delight in doing 
whatever it should not do, and which has only not been more 
mischievous because it has done so little. 

A people whose heroic struggle for freedom has proved their 
courage, however peaceful after-events may have shown their dis- 
position to be, were left, after a protracted period of disorder and 
while in a state of wild excitement, to maintain peace and order 
as best they might, the Government and soldiers doing only as 
much as would have exasperated a more self-willed race, and as was 
sufficient to expose themselves to mockery and contempt.* Such 
seeds of possible freedom and self-government as existed in 
the municipal institutions which had been tolerated by the 
Turks, and which, freed from the double curse of despotism and 
Mohammedanism, might now have begun to grow into local in- 
stitutions of the utmost value, accommodating themselves in their 
growth to the peculiar wants and capacities of the people, were 
crushed or swept away by the supercilious pedantry of the new 
Government, to make room for French or German formalitics; 
while these latter, with helpless incapacity, were established on'y 
in name, standing in the place of anything better, but not carrying 
out even their own objects efficiently. 

The roads, with only one or two exceptions, have for the last 





* See the account of the insurrection of Maina and its result, in Mr. Finlay’s 
“ History of the Greek Revolution,” vol. ii. pp. 345—347. 
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thirty years remained throughout the country in a worse state 
than when it was under the Turkish dominion, that is to say, as 
they were left after seven years of the fiercest guerilla warfare, 
when the destruction of all means of communication was one of 
the most important means of defence used by the people against 
the armies of their oppressors. The high road between Athens 
and Corinth, destroyed by General Church in the war of libera- 
tion, has not yet been repaired, although, wonderful to relate, the 
construction of a new road has been begun and even carried to 
some distance ; but it advances inch by inch, and one end of it 
has fallen into ruin before the other is begun, and while the 
middle is impassable for want of bridges. Where bridges 
should be, yawn great gulfs, which men and beasts must peri- 
lously scramble down and laboriously clamber up again, and 
which make the passage of carts or carriages impossible. This is 
explained by the fact stated by Mr. Senior, that “ the Government, 
by law, ought to make the bridges, the demoi the roads. The 
Government has totally neglected its duty. The demoi have 
sometimes performed theirs, but their roads, having become use- 
less from the want of bridges, have gone to ruin.”* 

In the meantime, what depended on the people has been 
making gradual progress. On the coasts cultivation is every- 
where advancing as rapidly as could be expected among a poor 
and thinly scattered population. Since 1838 the collective ton- 
nage of the Greek shipping has nearly tripled, the exports have 
since 1844 risen from ten millions of drachmas to twenty-two 
millions, and the imports have also increased, although not so 
considerably. A still more important fact, for the knowledge of 
which we are indebted to the Report of the Commission appointed 
by the three protecting Powers to inquire into the financial admi- 
nistration of Greece, is, that in the fifteen years between 1845 
and 1860, the public revenue had increased sixty-eight per cent. 
This fact was carefully concealed by King Otho’s Administration 
in flagrant violation of all constitutional principles of govern- 
ment. Even in the interior of the country, mulberry, olive, and 
other fruit-trees are being planted, and fresh land is gradually 
being brought under cultivation ; but all progress is retarded by 
want of roads. The people, simple in their tastes and habits, have 
enough of the necessaries of life for themselves ; poverty, in the 
sense of want of the simplest means of life, is scarcely known in 
Greece ;¢ but anything beyond these cannot be conveyed away 





* Senior’s “ Journal in Turkey and Greece,” p. 367. 

t The state of starvation of an Arcadian village, related by About, must be 
attributed to the failure of the harvest, and is itself an evidence of the want of 
communication. 
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or exchanged for luxuries, and therefore there is little induce- 
ment to bring new land into cultivation, or to improve the 
cultivation of the old by machinery or new methods. If roads, 
especially roads down to the coast, were once opened, the paucity 
of hands and the enterprising character of the people would pro- 
bably soon lead to the introduction of agricultural machines, the 
use of which is already being widely spread in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. At present the people are not slow to make use of carts 
wherever there are a few miles of road or even a few miles of flat 
country, contrasting in this respect with the Corfiotes, who habi- 
tually bring their country-produce to market on horses over the 
excellent carriage-roads made by the English. 

After a long and fiercely contested war, carried on almost 
entirely by irregulars, and in a depopulated and desolated country, 
brigandage was evidently to be feared. Yet the Government has 
never persevered in any vigorous steps to put it down, and its 
cessation within the last few years is attributed to the discourage- 
ment of it among the people themselves. It has even been 
hinted that, among the other crooked and hidden methods of 
king Otho’s Government, brigandage has sometimes been secretly 
encouraged by it; certain it is that men have often been alter- 
nately brigands and in the pay of the Government, either as 
soldiers or police (gendarmes) ; while it is affirmed, and can 
scarcely be doubted, that men of some influence have made use 
of brigandage as a means of forcing their way into Government 
employment, carrying on their operations in a troublesome and 
openly scandalous manner, until bought off by the offer of some 
post of importance. These things have been observed by the 
people, who, with a sagacity and unanimity really remarkable, 
have, within the last few years, taken the matter into their own 
hands, and by systematically refusing to sell or give food to all 
strangers whose antecedents or motives for coming among them 
are unknown, have succeeded in driving away the class who were 
the ready tools of ambitious and unscrupulous men. “ We will 
have no brigands among us,” is the expression of the peasantry 
throughout the country ; and during this past year of political 
agitation and partial insurrection, there has been no revival of 
what the people, but not the Government, had become too civilized 
to tolerate. 

While what might have been useful of the old institutions 
have been swept away, the mischievous method of levying the 
land-tax in kind has been continued, and has operated as a fatal 
bar to improvement, and an insupportable burden upon the pro- 
prietors. This tax isas mischievous in principle as it is vexatious 
and oppressive in its working. Being a payment of the tenth in 
kind, of the gross annual produce, it operates as a tax on improve- 
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ment. Of the method of collection Mr. Senior gives a graphic 
picture :— 


“The land-tax consists of a tenth of the produce, which is exacted 
from every one, and of a further portion, varying from a tenth to a 
fifteenth, which is exacted as rent from the occupiers of national lands. 
I will not trouble you with the details of collection from vineyards, 
olives, silk, and green crops; they are complicated, and I will say of 
them only that they render any such cultivation, except under the 
most favourable circumstances, such as the neighbourhood of a town, 
or of a port of export, unprofitable. I will confine myself to the 
cerealia. These taxes are farmed. In the first place, no one is allowed 
toreap without the farmer’s permission. As lands are taxed differently 
according to their tenure, the farmer, by himself or by deputy, must 
be present at the harvest, lest the produce of the highly taxed field 
should be transferred to the lightly taxed one. He fixes the day of 
reaping, therefore, according to his own convenience, often with little 
regard to the ripeness of the grain. Secondly, the grain, when reaped, 
must be carried to the public threshing-floor of the district, which, by 
law, ought not to be more than ten miles from any part of it. The 
law adds very naively, ‘the farmer is not entitled to force the cultivator 
to take his produce by a bad road if theré be a better one.’ But as 
all the roads, or rather tracks, of Greece are bad, there is seldom much 
choice. The whole produce, therefore, straw and all, is transported on 
the backs of donkeys or ponies, for wheels are not used in Greece, at 
an average of at least five miles, often much further, for there are not 
threshing-floors even within ten miles of the limits of many districts. 
There it has to wait until the whole produce of the district has been 
collected. It is piled in stacks round the threshing-floor ; the cultivator 
or his family watching and defending, sometimes for weeks, his peculiar 
stack against the attacks of man and beast. At last, when the 
whole produce is collected, the farmer grants permission to thrash it. 
Generally this permission is withheld until the cultivators have clubbed 
to bribe him into granting it. In Greece all power is considered as a 
source of profit. 1t is computed that the farmers of the land-tax get, 
at an average, about fifteen per cent. instead of ten per cent. by means 
of the price which they force the cultivators to pay for permission to 
reap, permission to thrash, and permission to carry away that portion 
of the crop which is not taken by the Government, ljost in travelling, 
or stolen. Like the custom-house officers in Italy, the farmers invent 
and aggravate difficulties and vexations, in order to be bought off. The 
thrashing is done by horses, the winnowing by the wives and children 
of the cultivators. A year or two ago, an attempt was made to 
employ a winnowing-machine ; the farmer of the district prohibited 
its use ; it might lead, he said, to fraud. The grain, when thrashed 
and winnowed, is piled in heaps, a heap for each cultivator, and there 
it must remain until the farmer has measured it and taken his tenth. 
If he is busy, or if he is not sufficiently bribed, he may not do this 
for weeks. In the meantime the owner of each heap lives and sleeps 
by its side to watch over it. At length it is measured, the tenth is 
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taken to the government magazines, and the cultivator may carry away 
the remainder of his grain and his straw. Three whole months, at an 
average, are thus employed ; for three months the whole agricultural 
population is kept from home, living in the open air, in idleness and in 
discomfort ; the wholg crop of the country is carried backwards and 
forwards, over rocks and mountains, by tracks which cannot be called 
roads, merely in order to enable the Government to collect its tithe.” 
_ Senior’s Journal in Turkey and Greece, pp. 272—274. 


Nor did the evilend here. The system was so great a burden 
on the poorer proprietors, that they gladly availed themselves 
of indulgences and delays of payment purposely offered them, 
and fell into arrears of debt to the Government, which has en- 
couraged this state of things as a means of influencing the 
elections. The use thus made of the difficulties created by the 
Government itself has been-one of the subjects of the bitterest 
complaints, and denounced by all classes as a source of corrup- 
tion and political degradation among the people, at the same 
time that foreigners have looked upon it as a remnant of bar- 
barism, the continued existence of which is altogether inex- 
plicable. 

The taste for war and wild schemes of conquest from the 
Turks have been studiously encouraged by the Government 
according to the usual policy of actual or would-be despotisms, 
to turn away the thoughts of their subjects from home policy, and 
to create in them a motive for consenting to the appropriation of 
money to the army. Here, however, as in many other instances, 
the inefficiency of King Otho’s Government has prevented it from 
doing much mischief, and the chief harm done has been the 
withdrawal of the money voted for the maintenance of the army 
from the means at the disposal of the country for more useful 
objects. It is doubtful whether the Greek army actually consisted 
of more than half its nominal numbers, and even these were ill 
equipped and ill paid, while the funds voted for it disappeared, 
no one knew how. This has been fortunate for the country, 
since the consequence has been an absence of discipline and esprit 
de corps which has greatly facilitated its fraternization with the 
people. The ‘“ Grande Idée,” or, in other words, project of con- 
quests from the Turks and union with Greece of all the countries 
chiefly inhabited by Greeks, has been worked by the King for 
his own aggrandizement ; he has seen in it a popular cry with 
which he could join without danger to himself, and, as King of 
Greece, he thought he could present himself as the central point 
round which the Greek sympathies might rally. This policy was 
long successful. Toit must be attributed the long endurance by 
the Greeks of a Government with which they have had so much 
cause for dissatisfaction. At the time of the Crimean war, the 
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king was regarded as the champion of the cause of the oppressed 
Christians of the East, and the mortifications which he endured 
at the hands of France and England were well repaid by a re- 
vival of loyal feeling among his own subjects. But a conviction 
has been gaining ground among the Greeks, that the first steps 
to greatness must be made through the improvement of Greece 
itself. An improved method of levying the taxes, economy in 
the administration of the finances, attention to the interests of 
the provinces remote from Athens, discipline which should pre- 
vent the soldiers from living at free quarters on the people, the 
opening of roads, bridges, and steam-communication on the 
coasts, the establishment of banks with Government aid, these 
are the measures generally discussed among the Greeks, to whom, 
as to the English, political liberty and freedom of election, of 
speech, and of the press, appear chiefly valuable as means of 
securing material progress. But even to the discussion in the 
Chambers of any measures of reform, the King opposed an ob- 
stinate resistance, which gradually dispelled the loyal fervour 
aroused by his opposition to Turkey. The state of mind pre- 
valent in 1860 is thus indicated by Miss Bremer— 


“The king has dissolved the Chambers, because he sees in the choice 
of the advocate [zaimis], as President of the Chamber of Deputies, an 
expression of opposition, the consequences of which may lead to the 
retirement of the present Minister. This gentleman is known as the 
leader of the Opposition, and King Otho some time ago summoned a 
number of the more influential men among the deputies, and ex- 
pressed with much decision his will that they should not elect the 
above-mentioned gentleman, as well as his intention of dissolving the 
Chambers in case they did so. And now the deputies, in spite of 
ill this, have elected precisely this man, and the king has acted 
upon his threat, and has dissolved the Chambers. Amongst the many 
various opinions which are expressed regarding this unusual exercise 
of power in the good and patient king, I unite myself to those who 
wish that it had been called forth on a more legitimate occasion, be- 
cause the Chamber has full legal right to make room for a more 
ficient and estimable Ministry than the present. The king, how- 
ever, has become weary of continually conceding to the incessant cry 
for change and for new counsellors. He says, and with some reason, 
‘How can a Ministry be efficient which is changed every year ?” 
Neither does the highest talent seem now to be called into action; 
but it is a fact also, that some of those who now hold important 
ministerial offices could not, excepting by a new birth, become either 
estimable or efficient. 

“*The King is mistaken,’ said a Greek to me to-day, who is well 
acquainted with these affairs, ‘ when he imagines that the Opposition 
against himself. He is beloved, and people have confidence in his 
good will, and the popular wish is merely to give it an opportunity 
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for action, when it determines to remove incapables and such advisers 
as mislead him.’ 
* * * * * 

For my part, J anticipate that the Opposition, which has hitherto 
made itself recognised in various movements without any especial 
consistency, will, after this, adopt a more profound and dangerous 
character. Let us hope that I am wrong! New elections will now 
take place, and a new Chamber of Deputies assemble in the February 
of next year. A certain dull calm, like that which precedes a thunder. 
storm, has prevailed in Athens since this catastrophe.”—Vol. ii. pp. 
200-202. 


It will be observed, how gentle are the expressions made use 
of to characterize an open breach of the Constitution, by Miss 
Bremer, whose usual mild and amiable way of looking at all 
subjects, is still further softened by gratitude to the king, towards 
whom, as towards the queen, she was under personal obligations 
for many acts of courtesy to herself. This was written on the 
Ist of December 1860; in February 1861 we find her thus re- 
flecting the opinions she hears around her :— 


“ You may read every day reclamations and protestations in the 
national newspapers, with bitter lamentings over the manner in which 
the last election has been carried on, and over ‘the violence’ by 
which the representatives of the opposition were displaced from the 
voting-urn. In the district of Laureon, three hundred fully autho- 
rized electors complain that they were prevented by force from giving 
in their votes. The whole of Hydra has united in a ery of indignation, 
saying that they would rather emigrate, would rather be under the 
Turks, than under a Government which, with the pretence of Con- 
stitutional right, yet tyrannically violates the Constitution. This 
sounds strong, and however muclvof it may be ascribed to the restless, 
excitable Greek temperament, nevertheless the attention and suspicion 
of the thoughtful friends of Greece are aroused by the fact, that for 
the new Chamber of Deputies the Government candidates alone have 
been elected, and not one amongst those of the opposition. The king 
has also nominated several new senators, but amongst these, men only 
who are devoted to the Court or are nullities. So say the Greek 
newspapers. And even the European diplomatists in Athens agree 
with them in disapproving of these latter measures of Government, 
and of the ‘unconstitutional way’ in which the royal pair are 
acting, and predict evil for the future.”’—Vol. ii. pp. 219-220. 

A year later, and the Government interference with the elec- 
tions both of the deputies and of the local authorities, was the uni- 
versal subject of complaint. In the remotest parts of the 
country, high and low, rich and poor, men and women, Govern- 
ment functionaries themselves, both civil and military, merchants, 
lawyers, medical men, landed proprietors, all agreed that the 
Government had closed all legal avenues of progress, had nulli- 
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fied the Constitution by illegal measures, had absorbed all power 
into its own hands, and, at the same time, paralyzed all practical 
measures for the material improvement of the country. At the 
time when the Nauplia insurrection was still unquelled, the 
universal feeling of the country was in favour of it, but the people, 
with a calmness and moderation which can have been rarely 
equalled, said everywhere, “ We will give the King one trial more, 
and we will have no attempts at revolution, until the whole country 
isunanimous. Our country is poor, and cannot afford to go through 
a period of anarchy which would throw us back twenty years. 
When the King sees that the military are against him, and that 
he can keep them in subjection only through the good-will of 
his people, and when he sees that we are willing to strengthen his 
hands against rebellion, we may hope that he will consent to allow 
the Constitution its legal working. We are satisfied with our 
Constitution, we have no personal dislike to the King, but we 
will have our Constitution in practical operation, and if this King 
will not give it us we must have another.” This was the lan- 
guage of Greeks of all ranks and in every part of Greece during 
and after the Nauplia insurrection in the spring of this past year. 
The King proved incorrigible ; he threw away his last opportu- 
nity, and the Greek people have nobly carried out the determina- 
tion which, without concert, we heard expressed from one end 
to the other of the country, and by every class of the population. 

Never was there a revolution which better deserved the sym- 
pathy of all the friends of free institutions, or which more recom- 
mended itself, even to the most timid minds, by the moderation 
of its objects. Nor must the population of Greece be judged by 
that of the seven islands ; the Greeks have learnt much in the 
bitter school of adversity, and their struggles to obtain and to 
work out their liberty have taught them lessons which the Ionians 
have not learnt under the tutelage of England. The Greeks 
have given proof of much calm and mature judgment, both in the 
patience of their endurance and in the efficiency of their protest ; 
the Ionians have, like spoilt children, despised the good things 
that England has given them, and cried only for the national 
independence that England has refused. But it is now time for 
England to ask itself whether it can any longer fairly withhold that 
independence, and whether the union of the comparative material 
prosperity of the Ionian Islands with the intelligence and political 
activity of Greece, is not a just object of desire on the part of 
both Greeks and Ionians. Were England now to consent to this 
union, it would give a proof of disinterestedness to Europe, it 
would secure the certain gratitude of Greece, and—we do not think 
the motive will be despised by the people of England—it would 

(Vol. LXXIX. No. CLV.]—New Senugs, Vol. XXIII. No. I. O 
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be doing justice and setting the example to the world of a noble 
political morality.* 

Those who are inclined to attribute the insignificant position 
of Greece among other European powers to the defects of the 
national character, do not sufficiently take into account the small 
size of the country. Few Englishmen would think Ireland suffi- 
ciently extensive to be able to take its place among independent 
European nations; yet the area of Ireland is little less than that 
of the modern kingdom of Greece. The accumulated wealth of 
ages of civilization are necessary to enable so small a country to 
cope, even in commerce and industry, with others whose resources 
are more varied, while the attempt to possess an army or a fleet 
of any consequence must weigh heavily on its finances. Greece 
is not only thinly peopled, but from its arid and mountainous 
character, not even the most elaborate cultivation could make it 
very productive in proportion to its area. It has need of exten- 
sion, and above all, to include within itself some territory less 
devastated by war, to enable it to supply without exhaustion the 
expenditure called for by the very first requirements of a civilized 
society—an expenditure which among so widely scattered a popu- 
lation is greater in proportion to numbers than among the closely 
packed masses of our own country, and could still less be supplied 
by private effort. Moreover, Greece has all to begin anew: 
public schools and colleges, roads, ports, have been bequeathed 
to us by former ages ; Greece has not only to maintain, but must 
create these things, for which the collective efforts of many are 
essential. Nor can it be said that the territorial agerandizement 
of Greece would be at the expense of its new subjects. The vast 
and increasing majority of the inhabitants of Thessaly, of the 
islands of the A‘gean still under Turkish dominion, and, as we 
English know to our cost, of the Ionian Islands, ardently desire 
to form part of the Greek kingdom. It is certain that the pros- 
pect of the Ionian Islands being added to the kingdom of Greece 
were Prince Alfred to accept the Greek throne, has not been 
without influence on the earnestness and unanimity with which 
the Greek people have desired him for their King; but probably 
the strictly constitutional conduct of the Queen of England has 
been a still more powerful motive, for they appear ” strongly 
attached to their Constitution, and chiefly bent on obtaining 4 
sovereign who will honestly abide by it. Their choice reflects 
great credit on their judgment and on their knowledge of general 
European politics, and shows them to be little biassed by out- 
ward appearances or petty resentments. Unfortunately, the dignity 





* This passage was written before rumour announced that the Government 
has decided to cede the Ionian Islands to Greece, 
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of England makes it almost impossible that she should consent 
to the Prince’s acceptance of the Crown ; for England is jealously 
watched by envious and unprincipled rivals, who would eagerly 
seize on the smallest appearance of self-aggrandizement as proof 
ofa grasping and crooked policy on her part, and as ample justi- 
fication for their own appropriations. Nor is it a sufficient answer 
to this to say that England would not really profit by placing 
one of her princes on the throne of Greece; or that, as the offer 
has come spontaneously from the Greeks, she may boldly defy 
false accusations. No continental people would be persuaded 
either of the one or the other fact, and England owes it to the cause 
of freedom, of which she is now the foremost representative, to 
maintain her character of disinterested honesty in foreign policy. 
No friend of Greece can acknowledge this without regret; but 
the very same reasons which oblige us to do so, point in the 
strongest manner to the cession of the Ionian Islands as a measure 
calculated to be at once beneficial to Greece and honourable to 
England. 

We have already remarked how difficult it is for those, who, 
arriving from civilized countries, are ‘struck by the backward 
state of Greece even now, to do justice to the energy and steadi- 
ness of purpose necessary to achieve what has been done towards 
the reconstruction of society under extraordinarily difficult cir- 
cumstances, and in the face of many obstacles. It is, however, 
certain that the population and the commerce of Greece are 
steadily increasing; that agriculture has advanced, although 
slowly ; that all ranks eagerly seek education both for themselves 
and for their children ; that justice is tolerably administered, in 
spite of the bad example and corrupt influence of the Bavarian 
Government ; that a lively and intelligent interest in political 
affairs is widely spread, and co-exists with a deep conviction of 
the importance of peace and order; that the habits of private life 
are, as a rule, remarkably pure, simple, and kindly, and that the 
whole nation is animated with a spirit of patriotism which we 
believe to be in general sufficiently strong to overcome selfisk. 
interests and personal vanity. To all these causes must be attri- 
buted the improved air of material prosperity which strikes the 
eye of the traveller, as well as the dignity and firmness in poli- 
tical affairs by which the Greeks have surprised Europe during 
the last few weeks. But if it is difficult fairly to appreciate the 
collective efforts of the nation, it is still less easy to judge with 
impartiality the individual character of a people so unlike any- 
thing that we are accustomed to in the north of Europe. Our 
impression of the Greek character will probably depend very 
much on whether we consider the Greeks as Orientals or Euro- 
peans. If we look on them as Orientals their superiority on 
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almost all, if not indeed on all, points will be most striking. 
Even the much-vaunted probity of the Turks, the proudest of 
Orientals, will not, perhaps, stand the test of comparison with 
that of the Greeks, whose best friends, nevertheless, would 
scarcely select honesty as their most remarkable characteristic. 
Lord Carlisle tells us that the English Consul at the Dardanelles 
had lent money to the villagers— 


“To pay off a debt for which they were paying interest at 20 per cent., 
and now they are in a fair way of repaying the whole to him. I ought 
to mention that these are all Greeks; he has found by damaging ex- 
perience, that it is desperate to lend money to Turks.” —Lord Carlisle's 
Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters, p. 97. 


Yet we believe that, as a general rule, the Greeks living under 
Turkish dominion would be found inferior in most moral quali- 
ties to those of the kingdom of Greece. There is a rustic sim- 
plicity about these latter, an absence of luxury (except in Athens, 
where the fashion has been set by the German Court and the 
presence of some rich Phanariot families,) and a comparative 
gravity and calmness of demeanour which contrasts with the 
levity and luxury of the Greek inhabitants of the great Turkish 
cities, who, to this day, seem to have some of the characteristics 
of the Asiatic Greeks of ancient times, while the simple domestic 
life of Greece itself reminds us of the people over whom the 
moral propriety and grave mediocrity of Nicias exercised the 
immense influence so well pointed out by Mr. Grote. Compared 
with Orientals the Greeks appear energetic, industrious, progres- 
sive, and efficient in their handiwork. When we say that the 
domestic manners of the Greeks will bear comparison with those 
of the most civilized European nations (over-crowding among 
the poorer classes being, unhappily, not confined to Greece) we 
have said enough to indicate the extraordinary contrast with the 
unspeakable depravity and corruption, in every point of view, 
which almost all writers tell us of among the Mohammedan 
population of the Turkish dominions, and many superficial signs 
of which are evident even to the most cursory observation. 

But if we compare the Greeks with the more civilized people 
of Europe, we shall be struck with an excessive personal vanity, 
want of honesty in pecuniary matters, and consequent want of 
confidence in one another, absence of enterprise and energy in 
most work, total absence of pride in responsibility, and great 
servility to superiors combined with insolence to inferiors. They 
are also very commonly accused of selfishness, cowardice, and 
habitual lying. As to selfishness, it is not, perhaps, more general 
than in most countries, although it may be shown with greater 
naiveté; direct and positive lying we do not think so general as 
in most parts of the south of Europe; while the accusation of 
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cowardice arises, we believe, from the singular absence of pride 
on the subject of courage which may be remarked in several of 
the southern peoples, combined with a prosaic common-sense 
quite at variance with those chivalrous notions of honour which 
have coloured all our feelings on the subject. The Greeks may 
point to the history of their war of Independence as an amply 
sufficient answer to all imputations on their courage. On the 
whole, the defects of the Greek character seem to be the usual 
defects of semi-civilized people, or such as naturally arise from 
long subjection to a barbarous despotism, and they are, there- 
fore, likely to give way before the influence of general education, 
habits of self-government, and personal freedom. 

Perhaps the most marked characteristic of the Greeks is the 
general predominance of the intellectual faculties; they strike 
the observer as a pre-eminently thoughtful and calculating people, 
very little liable to be mastered by impulse, or overcome by 
passion. M. About, whose sarcastic exaggerations have generally 
some slender foundation of truth, and are interspersed with some 
very keen observation, has remarked this, and expressed it in his 
usual epigrammatic style :— : 

“ Aujourd’hui les Grecs sont capables d’amour et de haine, mais 
nileur haine ni leur amour ne sont aveugles; ils font le bien et le 
mal avec réflexion, et le raisonnement se méle toujours a leurs actions 
les plus violentes. . . . . Les Grecs ont precisément autant de 
passion qu’il faut pour mettre en ceuvre ce qu’ils ont d’esprit. Ils 
ont de l’esprit autant que peuple du monde, et il n’est pour ainsi dire 
aucun travail dont ils soient incapables. Ils comprennent vite et bien ; 
ils apprennent avec une facilité merveilleuse tout ce qu’il leur plait 
d'apprendre, c’est 4 dire, tout ce qu’ils ont intérét a savoir. Je ne crois 
pas qu’ils soient trés aptes aux sciences de haute speculation, et il se 
passera probablement quelques siécles avant que la Gréce produise des 
metaphysiciens ou des algébristes ; mais les ouvriers Grecs apprennent 
en quelques mois un metier méme difficile; les jeunes commergants 
se mettent rapidement en état de parler cing ou six langues ; 
les étudiants en droit, en médecine et en théologie acquiérent rapide- 
ment les connaissances nécessaires & leur profession: tous les esprits 
sont ouverts & toutes les connaissances utiles; V’amour du gain est 
un maitre qui leur enseignera un jour tous les arts. Ils étudient 
par nécessité; ils étudient aussi par vanité. Un peuple qui a de 
intelligence et de l’amour propre est un peuple dont il ne faut point 
désespérer.”—La Gréce Contemporaine, ch. ii., 3, 4. 

The “ amour propre” here indicated is quite universal among 
the Greeks, although it takes a form singularly different from 
national vanity among ourselves, and one likely to mislead the 
travellers who may hear them dragging to light and even exagge- 
tating their own defects, instead of, as is usual with us, and still 
more with the French, presenting themselves and their country 
in the most favourable light to foreigners. But they are a shrewg 
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people, and prefer to show how high is the ideal at which they aim, 
and that they are not blind to their own shortcomings. Their 
desire to appear well in the eyes of foreigners causes them, however, 
to welcome tra ellers with a warmth, and to remove all difficulties 
and facilitate their progress with a friendly zeal, to which, no 
doubt, much of the pleasant impression of Greek travel is owing. 

Among the many books, more or less relating to Greece, that 
have been lately published by M. About, Lord Carlisle, Mr. 
Senior, Miss Beaufort, all containing much, and, with the excep- 
tion of About, reliable information, none will be found to give so 
just a general impression, both of the people and of the scenery, 
as Miss Bremer’s very pleasant volumes, which have also the 
additional advantage of being considerably later in date than 
anything else that has appeared on the subject. Even Miss 
Bremer's account, however, is already incorrect in some details, 
from the almost daily progress now making in Greece, not to 
speak of the important political changes that have taken place 
since she left Athens. Few who have given their impressions to 
the world have been so well qualified, in many respects, to write 
of Greece as Miss Bremer. We do not mean that she is either 
an antiquarian or a politician ; she did not live many years in the 
country, she was ignorant of the language, she did not travel far 
or into any untravelled parts of the interior ; she may be charged 
with seeing things under an universal couleur de rose, and relating 
them often in vague and complimentary phaseology. Yet, on 
the whole, the impression left by her journal is more complete 
and more correct than can be obtained elsewhere, which is owing 
principally to her poetic and sympathetic character, both making 
her susceptible to the beauty of nature, and leading her into 
friendly and intimate intercourse with all classes of people. She 
spent two winters at Athens, and part of two summers. in short 
excursions (chiefly to Sparta and Delphi), and in sailing among 
the Cyclades in the King’s yacht, which was placed by him at 
her disposul, and she landed and spent some time on many of the 
islands. Few mere travellers remain in Greece so long, and it is 
to the constant repetition of small touches rather than to any 
elaborate account, that we are indebted for the information we 
receive from her book. 

We find, however, some few mistakes, of which the most surpris- 
ing is the continually recurring confusion between Parnes an 
Parnassus, so that in one place she speaks of “the mountain 
chains of Citheron and Parnassus, following the extension of 
the vale fof Athens] from the Bay of Eleusis on to Pentelicus.” 
And a little further on, “the glance which from this point follows 
higher up the wavy mountain chain of Parnassus, discovers there 
a pass with steep, rocky walls, and a round hill in the bosom of 
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the mountain. That is Phyle, the place where Thrasybulus 
saved himself and freedom.” Another mistake of the same sort 
is the assertion that “ Arcadia has only two large plains, the one 
on which stands the convent of Megaspelion—the scene of one 
of the most picturesque incidents of the war of independence— 
and the other between Tripolitza and Tegea.” Here, but for the 
identitication of the convent, we might have supposed Megaspe- 
lion to be a mere clerical error for Megalopolis ; but if we could 
by any licence of language describe even the widest valleys of 
Arcadia as “large plains,” the epithet could at most only be 
applied to the whole of the plain of Mantinea, and not merely to 
the southern extremity in which stands Tegea, and which from 
that point quickly narrows into the defiles that lead to Laconia. 

Of these defiles, and of Arcadia in general, Miss Bremer gives 
a short sketch in her journal of her day’s journey from Tegea to 
the beautiful station of Krya Vrysis, where travellers usually halt 
between Tripolitza and Sparta. 


“We halted at the picturesque ruins of Hagios Sosti [Tegea], at 
which point we left the pleasant vale of Tripolitza, and entered the 
mountain-pass, which was as devoid of beauty as it was of wood, ex- 
cepting for low brushes, where we pursued the course of a dried-up 
river, called Saranda Potamos, a branch of the Alpheus, the chief river 
of Arcadia. We are still in Arcadia, and this is the place at which 
may be raised in some degree the rose-coloured veil which, in the eyes 
of most northern Europeans, rests upon it. Poetical the country is, 
in any case, although not exactly in the same way as we generally 
imagine. The Arcadian scenery lies in the centre of the Peloponnesian 
peninsula, and constitutes its Switzerland. It is a country of lofty 
mountains, and deep, wild ravines and valleys, a country of great - 
beauty, but more frequently of a terrific than of a sweet and enchant- 
ing character. . . . . In the lofty mountain regions, round the 
snow-covered giants, Cyllene, Stymphalus, Menalus, and Erymanthus, 
with many others, the winter is severe, and snow and hail of frequent 
occurrence. ‘The oldest inhabitants, who are called Pre-Hellenists, 
Pelasgians, wore sheep-skins. They loved freedom, and were in a con- 
dition to maintain it by force of arms. This, and still more, the repul- 
sive rather than inviting character of their mountain realm, enabled 
them to remain in peace. With freedom and peace came, by degrees, 
the blessings of peace and freedom. The pastoral people of Arcadia 
extended their flocks and herds along the rivers which then, as at this 
day, flow through the country, Eurotas, Alpheus, Neda, and the 
romantic Ladon, green as the emerald. There they found glorious, 
ever-verdant pasturage, luxuriant woods and groves, filled with the 
music of singing-birds. 

* * * * < * * 


“As you penetrate into the mountain regions, you find glorious pri- 
meval forests of the oak, pine, and plane, which grow to gigantic pro- 
portions, and on the banks. of many of the rivers romantically beautiful 
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groves and luxuriant vegetation. In one portion of the more wild 
districts, the people are said to be so poor that the traveller runs the 
risk of perishing from hunger if he do not provide himself with food 
for his journey.* Jn other villages and towns, more fortunate in their 
situation, especially if Heaven have blessed them with a good Demarch, 
you find patriarchal prosperity and the gentle, hospitable manners of 
patriarchal life. In their solitary rock regions, and in the depth of the 
forests, the traveller who has the courage to venture his life on their 
unfrequented paths will sometimes come upon a beautiful ancient 
marble column, embraced by a primeval oak, sometimes on the frag- 
ments of a fallen temple, almost wholly overgrown by creeping plants 
and shrubs. . . . . I now return to our road to Sparta, which 
was continued undeviatingly along the dried-up bed of a river between 
hills, and in which bushes and heath struggled up amongst the stones, 
In the mean time we heard the melody of the pastoral pipe, and saw 
flocks of goats and sheep, tended by shepherds—handsome young men, 
with white woollen mantles thrown over their shoulders, long shep- 
herds’ crooks in their hands, and on their heads white woollen caps, of 
the style of the old classic Phrygian cap. They were well dressed, 
picturesque figures, very unlike the ragged, dirty shepherds of the 
Roman Campagna. Their dogs—which the traveller could not ven- 
ture to trifle with—were firmly held back by their crooks, or between 
their legs, as our little procession passed.” —Vol. i. pp. 81—85. 


Here some details may be open to criticism, and “a column 
embraced by a primeval oak” is an image: not easily realized; 
but this short sketch includes many of the characteristic features, 
not only of Arcadia, but of the whole of Greece, and touches upon 
that peculiarity of Greek scenery which causes it, with all its 
_ beauty, often to disappoint the northern traveller. We mean its 
barrenness and aridity, which Miss Bremer somewhat disguises 
in this description, by dwelling on the forests occasionally to be 
met with, and on the luxuriant vegetation which follows the course 
of the rivers. Undoubtedly there are magnificent forests in many 
parts of Greece, and the thickets of myrtle, oleander, agnus 
castus, wild olive, lentisk, and terebinth, mixed with wild roses, 
uoneysuckle, clematis, and hawthorn, drooping over clear mut- 
muring streams form romantic nooks, as verdant, as secluded, 
and as shady as the most exclusive lover of northern scenery 
could desire ; yet it is not in these, which are the exceptions, but 
in the very aridity and barrenness itself that we should place the 





* We doubt the truth of this statement, which we are inclined to believe 
borrowed from a passage of About, to which we have already referred. It is 
impossible to travel a day in Greece without meeting numerous flocks of many 
hundred sheep and goats. Every shepherd is glad to sell a lamb for about 
two shillings, a fire is soon made with the brushwood, a sapling cut down to 
serve as a spit, and although a supper of roast lamb every day may be mono- 
tonous, it at least removes all danger of perishing from hunger. 
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great and marvellous charm of Greek landscape. It is in the 
rocky mountains, whose every peak and crag stands in clear and 
defined outline; it is in the grey vegetation with which the grey 
stones are not clothed but interspersed, the lavender, the rose- 
mary, the thyme, which vary the tints without changing the 
colours; the low brushwood of polished evergreen shrubs which 
neither conceal the outlines nor break the glow of light on the 
mountain sides; it is, in fact, in the simplicity of its elements 
that the deep and enthralling charm of Greek nature consists. It 
is composed almost wholly of mountain forms and sunlight. ‘The 
infinite variety of the combinations of these is equalled only by 
their deep repose. ‘There is nothing to excite continual wonder 
and remark, expressions of admiration do not rise naturally to the 
lips, the colouring, even at sunrise and sunset, is more soft than 
brilliant, but day after day the calm majesty of earth and air is 
more deeply felt. ‘There is absolutely no mediocrity in Greek 
scenery, and. every hour passed in it only deepens the impression 
that has been once received. 

The sea must not however be omitted in an enumeration of the 
features of Greek landscape, the character of which it modifies 
as much as it does that of the Greek people. It is visible from 
every elevated point in the country, and forms part of almost 
every view. ‘The gulfs, bays, inlets, and creeks are so numerous 
that the effects of the most beautiful lake scenery are rivalled by 
them. The colour is peculiar, blue, deep but not dark, and ap- 
parently almost independent of the reflection of the sky, being 
often brilliant when the sky is misty. It is so transparent that 
when it bathes sheer precipices of rock, as it often does, it is 
difficult in a boat at a distance of a few feet to distinguish the 
water-line, the rock below the water being as clearly visible as 
that above, as the eye follows it into endless depths of blue colour. 
In calm weather the short ripples breaking into myriads of 
sparkles, in wind studded with crests of white foam upon the blue 
surface, the sea is the element of life and motion, bringing the 
thought of change and adventure into the calm of the mountains 
and valleys. It is not wonderful that the Greeks have many 
sympathies with the English, and desire a sailor for their King. 
The presence of the sea naturally excites to adventure and to 
commerce ; the inhabitants of a small and barren country pos- 
sessed of a great extent of sea-coast are led by circumstances to 
intellectual and physical activity, and a seafaring people are 
hot apt subjects either to despotism or centralization. 

We will conclude with one more passage from Miss Bremer, in 
which she expresses with eloquence what we think must be the 
sentiment of almost every traveller who has seen enough of 
Greece to come under the charm of its peculiar beauty :— 
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“T shall soon leave Greece, and return to my northern home, the 
cloudy skies and long winters of which, besides other things, will not 
entice me to find our earthly life too bewitchingly beautiful. I am 
glad, nevertheless, that I shall be able to say to men and women in our 
high north, if there be amongst you any one who suffers both in soul 
and body from the bleak cold of the north, or from the leaden weight 
of life there—send them hither! Not to Italy, for there prevails too 
much sirocco, and when it begins to rain it never leaves off; no, but 
hither, where the air is pure as the atmosphere of freedom, the heavens 
free from cloud as the dwelling of the gods, where the temples on the 
heights lift the glance upwards, and the sea and the mountains expand 
vast horizons to the eye, rich in colouring, thought, and feeling ; where 
everything is full of hope-awakening life, antiquity, the present time, 
the future. Let him, beneath the sacred colonnades of the temples on 
the hills or in the shade of the classic groves in the valley, listen anew to 
the divine Plato, enjoy the grapes of the vales of Athena, the figs from 
the native village of Socrates, honey from the thyme-scented hills of 
Hymettus and Cithzron, feed the glance and the mind, the soul and 
the body, every day with that old, ever-young beauty—that which was, 
and that which now springs up to new life.”—Vol. i. pp. 40-41. 


Art. VIIJ.—M. Ratrazzi aAnp HIS ADMINISTRATION. 


Il Ministro Rattazzi ed il Porlamento del Cav. Boncompagni. 
Milano. 1862. 


AD no other incidents marked the history of the rise and fall 

of the Rattazzi Administration than may be legitimately 
expected to attend the formation of Cabinets in a constitutional 
country, we certainly should not think them deserving of much 
comment, especially after it has ceased to be in power. The 
Rattazzi Cabinet was, however, altogether an exceptional creation, 
the successful establishment of which must have resulted in the 
fatal perversion of the infant liberty of Italy, in the substitution 
of a corrupt and noxious, and, above all, of an eminently trick- 
ing and deceitful government, for the invigorating and purifying 
habits of constitutional freedom. M. Rattazzi has attempted to 
set in circulation a counterfeit coin, to gull by astute practices 
the people into bartering the substance of their charter against 
the privilege of his individual elevation. The failure that has s0 
far attended his mischievous actions is an event. All who care 
about the progress of constitutional government cannot fail to 
take interest therein, and gather comfort from the study of its 
downfall. The unanimous feeling of mournful sorrow which 
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thrilled through the whole Italian people the day that Count 
Cavour died, was combined with a nearly like unanimous instinct 
as to who alone was fittest to assume the legacy of his duties, 
Some few standing politicians, fluttered by self-conceit, and that 
place-hunting propensity, from which the political life of no 
country is at any period wholly free, did indeed then busy them- 
selves with some unseemly projects, vf which their own premier- 
ship virtually formedthe essential feature. But these schemes 
remained mere visions of individual brains, thrown off their 
balance for the instant by the momentous contingencies of the 
hour, and had no kind of influence in producing an impression 
on the opinion of the country. 

The country which had bowed in such spontaneous homage 
to the moral ascendancy of Count Cavour, turned, insit 
grief, with instinctive sense, to Baron Ricasoli, as the man 
who stood nearest to the deceased in the measure of his 
moral influence, in his high-spirited patriotism, in his poli- 
tical integrity; and in virtue of these qualities, therefore, 
the one who could best venture to fill the gap that had been 
made by death. And this great popular estimation of Baron 
Ricasoli’s superiority coincided with the estimation in which his 
statesmanlike and parliamentary capacities had come to be held by 
those politicians in the Italian Parliament who had more particu- 
larly ranged themselves under Count Cavour. Baron Ricasoli, 
who until then had shown himself merely a high-bred patriot of 
ion temper and unsullied honour—one who, by his unswerving 
resolution, had been the main means of successfully carrying out, 
in defiance of every influence, that fusion of his native province 
into. a larger Italian whole, upon which his soul had been bent 
ftom the first:—Baron Ricasoli no sooner took his seat in the 
Italian Parliament than, upon the occasion of Garibaldi’s violent 
attack on Count Cavour, in reference to the supposed grievances of 
his volunteers, he showed, in words spoken with the precision of a 
debater, and the well-tempered wisdom of an experienced politician, 
that the man who had already given an example of unswerving 
patriotism, could also rule assemblies, and govern a nation. 
Men left the House that day with the impression that in the 
individual whom they had just been listening to, as by his 
happy and well-timed words he restored concord and good 
understanding between two eminent men at a most critical 
moment, they had heard one speak who had revealed himself 
ts the natural successor to the leadership of the National 
party in the event of anything happening to cause Count 
Cavour's retirement from office. When, therefore, the event hap- 
pened in a manner the most unexpected and final, Baron Ricasoli’s 
elevation to the Premiership was instinctively called for by public 
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opinion, as at once the truest tribute to the memory of the 
departed statesman, and the best pledge to the country for the 
spirit of his policy being persevered in. It is admitted on all 
hands that Baron Ricasoli entered without reserve into this 
general feeling of the country, accepting office with an almost 
excessive sense of his duty exactly to perpetuate without modif- 
cation, as sacred legacies, the system, the organization, and the 
principles with which Count Cavour had worked. In deference 
to this reverentiai regard for his predecessor’s doings, Baron 
Ricasoli, on assuming the vacant Premiership, insisted azcord- 
ingly that the only change in the Cabinet should be the one that 
had been forcibly wrought by the strong hand of death. Beyond 
the unavoidable substitution of himself, as Executor and Trustee, 
for Count Cavour, there was to be no modification in his 
distribution of offices, as a proof of the determination not to 
budge one inch from his political precepts. In the sense of pro- 
claiming inflexible adherence to Count Cavour’s maxims, and of 
giving pledges for an unflinching resolution to push them to this 
conclusion, did Baron Ricasoli fashion his course on entering 
into office ; and it was because the country at large instinctively 
interpreted his actions in the same sense, that it joyfully con- 
curred in and hailed his appointment. The only exceptions to 
this feeling proceeded from those extreme political sections which 
had all along been in opposition, and more covertly from some 
individual politicians who coveted the Premiership for themselves. 
Of these would-be ciaimants, undoubtedly the most serious was 
the Commendatore Rattazzi, in virtue of his long parliamentary 
standing, dating from the first creation of Representative Govern- 
ment in Piedmont, his repeated occupation of high office, and, 
above all, his restlessly ambitious and scheming temperament. 
The Commendatore Rattazzi, by birth, by his cast of mind, and 
the whole course of his political action, stands out as the thorough 
type of that narrow, municipal, and exclusive, but highly active 
and vigorous, feeling which distinguishes the proper Piedmontese 
mould from that grandly national one in which was cast Count 
Cavour's genius—a feeling which at heart hates all territorial 
aggrandizement beyond the valley of the Po as endangering the two 
objects to which it clings with the tenacious passion of municipal 
pride, the maintenance of Turin as the metropolis, and the 
preservation of Piedmontese ascendancy in the State—a feeling, 
the exact nature and possible influence of which Englishmen will 
most easily estimate if they revert to the analogous sense 0 
local pride peculiar to the north of the Tweed, and reflect on how 
it impeded, and at one time almost prevented, the union, which 
first constituted a Great Britain. While Count Cavour, the 
great inaugurator of Italian liberties, sprang from one of the 
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most illustrious families in the realm, M. Rattazzi, who from 
beginning political life as a clamorous democrat, has com e to b 
the petted politician of all the confirmed and reactionary Uonser- 
vatives in the old Kingdom of Piedmont, to whom the process of 
transformation now going on in Italy is downright gall and 
wormwood, comes by birth from that middling class with which, 
asa rule, these haughty aristocrats disdain to have any contact. 
His father was an humble country doctor at Alexandria, who 
sent his son for education to the priestly college directed by the 
Jesuits at Turin. Here Urban Rattazzi remained until about 
the age of twenty, when he qualified as a lawyer. The whole 
traning which he ever received was thus of the most exclusively 
priestly kind, and it is a tradition that he showed himself on all 
occasions such a model pupil, as to win from his Holy Superior 
the appellation of “Il nostro San Luigi di Gonzaga.” When, 
therefore, this exemplary seminarist left the precincts of his 
ecclesiastical college, to enter upon the practical pursuits of law, 
he carried away with him the best testimonials of proficiency in 
all the arts, and accomplishments, and learning, which form the 
staple of Jesuit schooling, as also a perfect mastery in those semi- 
narist habits of deferential speciousness and velvet-footed astute- 
ness, Which through life he has so sedulously practised. When 
in 1848 a charter endowed Piedmont with representative institu- 
tions, the lawyer, Urban Rattazzi, obtained a seat in Parliament 
for Alexandria, and made himself quickly conspicuous by the 
indefatigable assiduity of his exertions in connexion with the 
more Radical sections of the House. Although, for an Italian, 
singularly wanting in voice and the physical attributes of 
eloquence, M. Rattazzi showed himself so persistently fertile of 
plausible argument in the advocacy of democratic opinion, as to 
obtain a seat in the Cabinet on the formation of Gioberti’s Admi- 
nistration, in December, 1848. M. Rattazzi was the bosom-friend 
of this statesman, who made him the repository of his plans for a 
Sardinian intervention in Tuscany and the Roman States. But 
M. Rattazzi’s object being always to take care of himself alone, 
he sought above all to court Charles Albert’s favour, by revealing 
to him the secret projects harboured by his Premier, and allying 
himself with him to overthrow a friend. ‘This act of treason was 
afterwards publicly thrown in his face, by Gioberti, in the House. 

In February, 1849, Rattazzi, as Home Minister, became 
the true Premier of a new Cabinet; and in this capacity made 
himself personally responsible for that line of policy which, 
with a disorganized and shattered army, an administration alto- 
gether out of joint, and an utter absence of all that might promise 
success, whether at home or from abroad, encouraged the unfor- 
‘unate Charles Albert to rush into the resumption of hopeless 
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hostilities, and plunge his already embarrassed country into the 
profound humiliation and fatal consequences of Novara. In 
that disastrous and painful day, a day that but for the healing 
efficacy of Count Cavour's providential genius, would have ex- 
punged Piedmont, for at least a generation, from the position of 
a Power, culminated the first of M. Rattazzi’s public services to 
his country, It has also happened, oftener than once, that in. 
the heat of political controversy, his conduct at this conjuncture 
has been made a subject for stinging taunts. On one occasion the’ 
smart of invective drove M. Rattazzi into venturing to reply that 
he felt proud of having had the courage to perpetrate the great 
sacrifice of Novara, and thereby to have promoted -the ultimate 
redemption of his country ; whereupon Gioberti wittily remarked 
that if the speaker would claim a share in working out the 
redemption of. Italy, it could only be the same as Judas had in 
working out that of mankind. Driven from office, after the great 
breakdown of his policy, M. Rattazzi again took up his old 
position as a prominent leader.of the Opposition, distinguishing 
himself by the wonted plausibility and legal ingenuity of his carping 
strictures on the Ministry. Count Cavour, who then was merely 
Minister of Finance in the Cabinet presided over by Massimo 
d’Azeglio, but whose daring mind already began to assert its 
ascendancy, and was fully alive to the advantage of rallying into 
one body all the real talent of the Liberal party, and of infusing | 
a larger spirit into the Administration, cast his eyes on Rattazzi, 
in whom his instinct had quickly discovered both practical 
qualities and a great desire for office. It was then that Count 
Cavour, although a member of the Azeglio Cabinet, made of 
himself those advances to the Left, which at the time exposed 
him to violent obloquy, but which were the first steps towards 
setting him eventually at the head of the National party in the 
country. On the election for President of the Lower House, in 
April, 1852, Count Cavour, separating from his colleagues, sup- 
ported the candidateship of M. Rattazzi, and by his influence 
carried it in spite of the remainder of the Cabinet. The inevi- 
table consequence of this burst of independent action on the part 
of an individual member of the Cabinet was a ministerial crisis, 
which ended in the ejection from office of Count Cavour as 4 
politician incompatible with the Conservative principles of the 
Government. Before the end of the year, however, the dismissed 
Minister returned to power, and this time as Premier, bringing 
with him into office a number of new political adherents out of the 
ranks of the former Opposition, men whose Radicalism his saga- 
city had perceived to be but accidental, and in whom his insight 
detected talents that might be rendered available by timely 
employment. Amongst these allies, Rattazzi was of course one, 
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and he became Keeper of the Seals, an office exactly suited to 
his intimate acquaintance with all the technicalities of the law, 
which Count Cavour admirably understood how to turn to his own 
account in the elaboration of the law for the reforms of the 
organization of the country which so greatly distinguished his 
career as Minister. In this capacity, and afterwards as Home 
Secretary, Rattazzi continued to be a member of the Govern- 
ment during several years, until after Pisacane’s foolhardy 
‘attempt to invade” Naples, and the Mazzinian outbreaks at 
Genoa, he was driven to resign. His conduct then gave rise to 
suspicion of complicity with the men who had been the secret 
instigators of these criminally foolish plots, while his general 
administration of his department had moreover caused a great 
deal of dissatisfaction. Count Cavour, who thoroughly appre- 
ciated his colleague's nature, and was most anxious to obviate 
party distinction at a moment when he was maturing mighty 
projects, then put M. Rattazzi once more in the President’s 
chair, as a token of his own conciliatory disposition, and a salve 
to his ex-colleague’s mortified pride, as well as a sedative to his 
propensity for intrigue. In acting thus, Count Cavour gave a 
remarkable example of magnanimity ; for during his presence 
at the Congress of Paris, M. Rattazzi had engaged in a plot to 
oust him from the Premiership. As, however, at this time, M. 
Rattazzi had sought for confederates amidst the ranks of Maz- 
‘zini’s men, it happened that he thus became such an object of 
suspicion to the French Government, as to induce it to request 
his removal from the Cabinet. This suggestion from abroad Count 
Cavour resented as an affront, and therefore, owing to his spirit 
of independence, M. Rattazzi was kept in office for some months 
‘solely to repel interference by foreign Powers. 

It was on the peace of Villafranca that M. Rattazzi again 
stepped forth out of a comparative retreat little suited to his 
ambition, to accept the responsibility of duties which then Count 
Cavour considered it no longer compatible with his honour to 
carry on. During his eclipse from official life, M. Rattazzi had 
evidently deemed himself to have grown in importance and poli- 
tical power. Whereas he had dropped from the scene as a mere 
subaltern, although of dexterous parts and pushing propensities, he 
now plainly conceived himself, by the fact of his elevation at 
thet particular moment, to have grown in the eyes of Italy into 
the commanding man of his generation—the one who by rushing 
mto the gap of the breach just forsaken by Count Cavour, had 
established his title to. a permanently preponderating influence. 
Had M. Rattazzi borne in mind what befell him when, just ten 
Years before, he had likewise rashly presumed to direct the 
lestinies of his country, in a moment fraught with most critical 
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contingencies, he would have seen reason to be more diffident as 
to the glory awaiting his ministerial action. It is probable that 
this excessive self-confidence was mainly due to his delight at 
having succeeded in totally removing the very unfavourable 
opinion of himself which had once been entertained by the French 
Emperor. During the campaign M. Rattazzi had frequently 
visited the camp. At the time these journeys were freely com- 
mented on, and referred to sinister conferences. What is certain 
is, that during this time he found the means of completely winning 
the Emperor's goodwill and friendship, so as to have the support 
of his interest on the vacancy of the premiership by Count 
Cavour's retirement. This is not the place to enter into a detailed 
dissertation on the doings and shortcomings which characterized 
the Rattazzi Administration in that eventful period of the Italian 
revolution. It is matter of historical record that this Adminis- 
tration got entangled through its own helplessness in such em- 
barrassment, and found itself so beset by unpopularity, as not even 
to venture upon facing Parliament—preferring to abdicate of its 
own accord, It will be remembered that the preliminaries of Villa- 
franca secured the immediate cession of Lombardy to Piedmont, 
while they did not recognise the revolutionary movements then 
going on in Central Italy. Lombardy, therefore, was at once 
handed over to the Piedmontese authorities, and became imme- 
diately subject to M. Rattazzi’s action, which was of altogether 
exceptional dimensions, in virtue of the plenary powers accorded 
by Parliament to the Executive on the outbreak of the war for the 
time ofits duration. In virtue of these powers, M. Rattazzi took 
upon himself, during the period between the preliminaries at 
Villafranca and the final treaty of peace at Zurich, to issue, of 
his own authority, a whole series of decrees affecting every 
branch of internal organization, abruptly abrogating the old 
customs of Lombardy, and to impose on it a systematic con- 
formity in all points with the Piedmontese legislation. The 
old democratic politician, who once used so plausibly to spout 
forth, day after day, with his falsetto voice, the most specious 
denunciations of the dangers to liberty in an Executive armed 
with the prerogatives of a centralizing authority, had now 
completely disappeared in the indefatigable Piedmontese lawyer, 
who was straining every nerve in his body to turn off, within the 
period set to his dictatorial powers, such a tissue of legislative 
enactments as must happily render the new provinces on all 
points amenable to the full influence of Piedmontese law and of 
Piedmontese supremacy. No wonder that such wholesale legis 
lation as was then showered down from the closet of the 
dictatorial minister at Turin created profound dissatisfaction as 
an unwarrantable encroachment on constitutional rights. That 
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ina moment of such radical transformations there must have 
been divers points calling imperatively for the application of 
the exceptional powers which precisely in prevision of 
such necessity had been conceded by Parliament, the Lombards 
were quite ready to admit. But there was a world-wide diffe- 
rence between such arbitrary enactments as were indispensable to 
the first setting in motion the new government, and a systematic 
flood of dictatorial decrees travelling over the whole range of 
legislation, every one of which bore the glaring stamp of a 
deliberate purpose to force on all the possible relations of public 
life the indelible impressions of a Piedmontese origin and a Pied- 
montese ascendancy, At such an uncalled-for exercise of his 
plenary powers, rendered doubly galling by the grossly blunder- 
mg terms of many of these hastily emitted enactments, which 
positively rendered some quite incapable of execution, the 
Lombards justly expressed their dissatisfaction so loudly, that in 
afew weeks’ time, the minister who would fain pass himself off as 
the man who in the hour of intense danger, with extraordinary pre- 
sence of mind and self-sacrifice, alone persisted in boldly setting 
the coping-stones on the imperilled edifice of an Italian power, 
had really engendered by his mischievous action so vehement a 
feeling of unpopularity as to make him slink from office like a 
mnaway. At the same time that M. Rattazzi pertinaciously 
insisted on exhibiting, as minister, in one quarter, this utterly 
uncalled-for and highly vexatious activity, he as pertinaciously 
showed himself averse to any responsibility in quarters where 
everything concurred inurging thenecessity of action. There cannot 
possibly be a greater contrast than between M. Rattazzi’s prolific 
productiveness in endowing Lombardy with ill-judged measures, 
and the attitude of utter helplessness into which he fell whenever 
he was pressed to do something for those Italian principalities 
vhich then kept stretching out their arms to union with Piedmont. 
Ih an instant the minister's fabulous readiness to act of his own 
authority gave way to the most painful admission of irresolution, 
to an avowed inability to face the slightest responsibility in pro- 
noting, against the possible opposition of powerful courts, the 
furtherance of those grandly national projects, which, in defiance 
ofall adverse influences, the high-spirited patriots of Central Italy 
were so gallantly battling to achieve, with nothing but their indi- 
Vidual resolution to bear them up. Nothing could exceed the 
abject bewilderment and simpering dread of affronting the French 
Emperor by the slightest independent resolution which M, 
Rattazzi exhibited all along in regard to annexations, that, 
unlike the individual acquisition of Lombardy, must result in 
establishing a new state with a distribution of new elements that 
tould hardly fail to deprive the old Piedmontese provinces of 
[Vol. LXXIX. No. CLV,]—New Sznizs, Vol. XXIII. No. 1. ¥ 
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ascendancy. During his whole tenure of office, M. Rattazzi had 
no compunction about making the king’s government hang 
publicly on the inspiration it received from abroad, and recoil 
with a countenance as coldly discouraging as it was devoid 
of spirit, from all frank and generous response to the gallant 
efforts of the struggling populations in Central Italy. In this 
mean-hearted inaction on vital points of policy to the serious 
danger of an Italian monarchy, and this mischievous activity in 
the prosecution of narrow-minded objects, consisted the second 
series of patriotic services rendered by M. Rattazzito his country 
as Minister. 

At last the systematic persistence with which the Administra- 
tion hung back from doing aught towards fulfilling the anxious 
wishes of the nation, its evident horror of ever being seen to 
extend even the bare tip of a heartily friendly finger to struggling 
populations, involved M. Rattazzi and his colleagues in such 
disrepute, that they themselves felt overwhelmed with weakness, 
and resigned their portfolio to the manly grasp of Count 
Cavour. He, true to those large instincts which ever made 
him look straight at the substance of things and discard per- 
sonal consideration, was as ready to conciliate the politician, 
whom he now succeeded in office, as years before he had shown 
himself forward in promoting him. But, although making 4 
great profession of his purpose to refuse being a party to factious 
tactics against the Ministry, M. Rattazzi took up a position 
which was shrouded in suspiciously ambiguous uncertainty. 
There he sat for awhile, a silent but watchful and insidious 
looker-on, giving underhand encouragement to every promising 
cabal, until, on the occasion of the debate on the cession of Savoy 
and Nice, he deemed the moment propitious for venturing to step 
forward with a more open declaration of hostility, and availing 
himself of the opportunity for again coalescing with the more 
Radical section of the House, and enjoying the popular prestigé 
of acting with the people’s great man, Garibaldi. In a studied 
and highly artful speech, M. Rattazzi, who when Minister had 
borne himself in the most notorious manner as the avowed and 
helpless dependent on influences abroad, dared with the argumenta- 
tion of a special pleader to impugn the treaty of cession as an un- 
worthy and needless act, based on unfounded calculations, and 
resulting necessarily in sheer loss and weakness. This, however, 
was not the really essential portion of M. Rattazzi’s insidiously 
worded diatribe. Such sprinkling of claptrap denunciations as 
he indulged in about a violation of national honour and inalien- 
able obligation, was merely what he thought indispensable to 
captivate the cheers of hot-headed enthusiasts, while the true 
-drift of his cunning harangue was to invalidate the wisdom of 
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a truly Italian policy, to depreciate the chances which were forth- 
coming for the effective constitution of an Italian power. 
According to M. Rattazzi, the Government had sacrificed Savoy 
and Nice on the more than problematical chance of being able to 
secure, with the sanction of France, the annexations of the Central 
Italian principalities—annexations (and this he said with a dis- 
tinctness remarkable in so guarded a politician) which, if even 
carried out in their full extent, would not offer an equivalent for 
the loss of the trusty populations of Savoy and Nice. In these 
carping and discouraging opinions, combined with a Radical 
phraseology, we find the first practical step taken towards ini- 
tiating that double-faced political conduct by which M. Rattazzi 
had arrived at bidding at the same time for the leadership 
of two such seemingly incongruous elements as the hot forward 
Garibaldian enthusiasts and the exclusively municipal Pied- 
montese- This line of conduct he had been pursuing with a cun- 
ning only equalled by his wonderful readiness to do the plentiful 
amount of dirty work which he was doomed to meet with in his 
chosen ground for action. It is highly characteristic of M. Rat- 
tazzi, that after having subjected the acts of the Ministry to an 
elaborate and malignantly hostile criticism, he should yet have 
abstained from voting because he thought thus not to commit him- 
selfirretrievably to the opinions he had just expressed for factious 
purposes, and to give himself a latitude for repudiating them if 
desirable. 

In spite of this pointedly unfriendly exhibition—possibly with 
the hope of obviating its repetitioa—Count Cavour, in his great- 
hearted desire to sink all needless and merely personal differences, 
continued to show marked consideration for M. Rattazzi, putting 
him on the Commission charged with the Revision of the Civil 
Code and then, on a vacancy in the Presidency of the House, 
tausing him to be raised to the chair. By consenting to this 
election with the avowed support of Ministerial influence, most 
persons might have inferred that M. Rattazzi had deliberately 
given a public pledge of his determination to abstain without 
mental reservation from dabbling in cabals against the Cabinet. 
8o far was this from being the case, that M. Rattazzi notoriously 
went the length of converting into an instrument for promoting the 
success of party intrigues a post which, according to the essence 
of Constitutional Government, requires to be administered with 
absolute and scrupulously impassive even-handedness. His 
scandalous connivance and clandestine co-operation with the 
Opposition came to a dramatic climax on the occasion of General 
Garibaldi’s vehement attack on Count Cavour, for supposed ill- 
treatment of his Volunteers—the same occasion when Baron 
Ricasoli intervened in a manner that redounded so greatly to his 
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eredit. This attack was the result of deliberate party arrange- 
ments beforehand, which had been notoriously countenanced and 
encouraged by M. Rattazzi, who, availing himself of the privilege 
accorded by the regulations of the House for the President to 
take part in debate, if he vacates his chair, was to give effective 
assistance to his confederates. When, however, partly through 
the intemperate behaviour of those who opened the debate, partly 
through the seasonable influence of Baron Ricasoli, what had 
promised to be an effective attack turned into an utter route, M. 
Rattazzi became nervously anxious not to identify himself with 
so consummate a political reverse, and to get out of the obliga- 
tion he had contracted. In his confusion, M. Rattazzi could 
bethink himself of no better device than to have recourse to 
the old stage trick of a swoon ; and the House, thoroughly aware 
of all that had gone before, was diverted with the spectacle of its 
President suddenly feigning faintness, and getting himself carried 
out just when he did not know how otherwise to slip his head away 
from the noose which was strangling his less wary confederates. 
A more humiliating exhibition was probably never seen, and at 
the time it was thought by many that this must at last do that 
work of extinction for M. Rattazzi’s political position which 
Novara had failed to accomplish. But M. Rattazzi has certain 
qualities of toughness that enable him happily to resist a more 
than ordinary amount of humiliation. After some months of less 
prominently active machinations, he had apparently recovered 
all his freshness for intrigue, and sat in his Presidential chair 
with unimpaired readiness to turn it into a seat for hatching 
treacherous conspiracies, whenever a favourable opportunity 
should offer for so doing. None such, however, turned up 
during the short term of life still allotted to Count Cavour; and 
when death so unexpectedly struck down that statesman, the 
suddenness of the event, and the unmistakeably prevalent feeling 
in favour of Baron Ricasoli, combined with a conscious sense of 
the yet too lively recollection by the public of his own recent 
confusion, culminating in a play-actor’s swoon, somewhat dis- 
concerted M. Rattazzi in his place-hunting propensities, and 
induced him not to put himself at that time as prominently 
forward as otherwise he might have been expected to do, That 
his attitude of comparatively self-denying reserve at this precise 
moment was, however, not due to his being overcome with any 
deep and generous feelings at the great loss sustained by the 
country, must be held to be conclusively established by the 
systematically insidious line of conduct which he adopted towards 
Baron Ricasoli from the very day he entered on his Ministerial 


duties. 
We have already said how Baron Ricasoli made it his leading 
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principle to manifest the most scrupulous reverence for what- 
ever had received the sanction and authority of Count Cavour's 
opinion. Accordingly, the very same men who had served under 
him were all confirmed in their offices, Baron Ricasoli taking into 
his own hands, like his predecessor, the Presidency of the Council 
and the Foreign Office, while M. Minghetti continued, as Home 
Minister, to elaborate the scheme of organization for the country 
on which he had been engaged with Count Cavour. It could 
not but happen that a scheme destined to give a definite shape 
to the internal organization of the new kingdom, and which, 
therefore, for good or bad, must exercise a telling influence on 
its development, should awaken a lively interest in the country. 
The questions of Home Government thus became the cardinal 
questions of the day, even at a moment when the momentous 
problem of Rome was kept so prominently before the public by 
the Minister's incessant efforts to effect a solution. It soon 
became unmistakeable that the scheme worked out by M. Min- 
ghetti, although at first not unfavourably received, was now con- 
sidered with such general disfavour as to be certain of rejection. 
According to it Italy was to be divided into regions, more or less 
fashioned on the old territorial divisions, with centres of local 
government in their respective old capitals. It was objected 
that this organization would really tend but to perpetuate 
those local feelings for autonomies, which, in the interest 
of an united Italy, it was indispensable to remove as quickly 
as possible. The result was that, influenced by this impression, 
a great majority of the deputies who were best known for their 
genuine patriotism concurred in advocating one administrative 
centre in the capital for the whole country, the political divisions of 
which should be quite subordinate—a view which, for otherreasons, 
enjoyed the public support of M. Rattazzi and his Piedmontese fel- 
low-countrymen. In prospect of the certain rejection of his scheme, 
M. Minghetti considered it incumbent on him to retire, which he 
did during the recess of the House, in the spring of 1861, when 
Baron Ricasoli, anxious to carry out Count Cavour’s maxim of 
tallying as much as possible all really available talent round his 
banner, cast his eyes for a successor on M. Rattazzi, whose inti- 
mate acquaintance with the practical workings of law might have 
been of the greatest use in elaborating a scheme of Home Govern- 
ment, while his presence in the Cabinet would have relieved it 
from a possible antagonist, and dispelled a cloud that way dan- 
gerous only so long as it kept its ambiguous reserve. Accord- 
ingly, Baron Ricasoli made advances to the President of the 
House. The two politicians were then not unfrequently seen to 
confer together in a friendly manner, and the universal impres- 
sion existed that their topic of discussion was the offer of a seat in 
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the Cabinet. For reasons of his own, M. Rattazzi saw fit, how- 
ever, in the end to decline associating himself with Baron Ricasoli. 
He preferred to continue the same ambiguous position which he 
had been holding of late in the Presidential Chair; and Baron 
_ Ricasoli then himself took the Home Department, and applied 
himself, with his peculiar energy, to prepare against the meeting 
of Parliament those measures for the organization of the country 
on which the fate of his Administration was to be staked. 

While the Premier was thus absorbed in arduous labours, M. 
Rattazzi, on his part, planned and executed a move with the view of 
drawing on himself general attention, and puffing himself to his 
country by insidious vouchers of foreign origin. The generally 
known fact of the advances made by Baron Ricasoli had already 
helped in some degree to pluck M. Rattazzi out of the ob- 
scure position into which he had got himself. Those advances 
were an acknowledgment of his having a certain capacity 
and influence; and he now resolved to exhibit the latter by 
means of a progress artfully arranged with all the trappings of 
stage effect. Accordingly, M. Rattazzi undertook that journey to 
Paris which he took great care to let the world understand to be 
a secret mission—an impression which gained strength from his 
being the known bearer of a letter from the King, to whom, as is 
well known, the insinuating and always readily accommodating 
temper of this Piedmontese attorney has been more pleasing 
than the unbending and high-principled haughtiness of the great 
Tuscan nobleman. It will hardly be necessary to call to mind 
the extraordinary demonstrations of respectful welcome which fell 
to the lot of M. Rattazzi in Paris ; how, by the whole choir of 
the French press, he was instantaneously proclaimed, and at 
banquets rendered remarkable by the company he was toasted by 
men of note as confidential friend of the Emperor, as_ the 
one Italian statesman who combined the patriotic temper and 
the political faculties which could satisfactorily guide the desti- 
nies of his country at that eventful phase of her career, and ably 
render what was indispensable to her prosperity also compatible 
with the honour of France. A noisy series of incessant ovations, 
and of the most palpable newspaper puffs in his particular leuda- 
tion, were the running accompaniments of M. Rattazzi’s daily 
life during this visit to Paris, of which every incident was calcu- 
lated as a domonstration and an insinuation against Baron 
Ricasoli. That straightforward statesman had been pressing for 
@ solution of the Roman question with the same dauntless 
vigour with which he had carried the annexation of Tuscany in 
the teeth of diplomacy and intrigue, until he was now most in- 
conveniently driving the Emperor into a corner. This pointed 
energy it was accordingly sought to represent as a bungling 
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bluntness on the part of Baron Ricasoli, which could only serve 
to defeat itself by rendering it impossible for the Emperor to 
concede what in his heart he would gladly concede without 
incurring the imputation of having been bullied by the superior 
determination of the Italian Minister. For the Emperor to do 
what he had at heart, it would be absolutely requisite for a 
Minister to be in power at Turin who had at his disposal a 
greater fund of suppleness, and was possessed of that facility of 
invention and dexterity of conduct which would enable him at 
once to conciliate men and to achieve great measures—qualities 
which, it was said, M. Rattazzi possessed above any other Italian 
politician. After M. Rattazzi had lent himself with such glaring 
readiness to be a party to these insidiously hostile manifesta- 
tions, it was but natural that so high-spirited a politician as 
Baron Ricasoli, although previously desirous of securing M. Rat- 
tazzi's co-operation, should have absolutely declined to admit him 
into the Cabinet on receiving from high quarters an intimation 
that it would be proper to do so. With a true instinct of what 
was becoming, he rightly held the circumstances of the journey 
to Paris to have altogether changed the position of M. Rattazzi. 
This gentleman, on his side, elated at the success that had 
attended his advertising exhibition of himself, returned to Turin, 
nominally to fulfil his duties as President at the opening session, 
really ‘to push, with alacrity, an artful array of underground and 
thoroughly treacherous machinations which he had devised for 
the blowing up of the Ricasoli Administration, and the installa- 
tion of himself in office. In the worst annals of intrigue there 
is to be found nothing more unscrupulously mean and callously 
dirty than the tissue of proceedings in which M. Rattazzi now 
deliberately engaged. Accordingly he set about diligently 
establishing definite relations with various classes of men and 
various political sections whom he believed that he could cun- 
ingly manceeuvre into a combined action, resulting in his own 
individual acquisition of the coveted titles and emoluments of 
Premier. These confederates and allies he sought amongst the 
greedy hangers-on of the Palace—men who are the minions of 
backstairs doings, and ever forward panderers to royal passions ; 
amongst the political clique of his own Piedmontese countrymen, 
who, in their hearts, were eager to prevent an expansion of 
territory which must reduce their Piedmont to a province, by 
transferring the seat of government from Turin to Rome; and 
finally, amongst the very men who clamoured the most loudly 
for completing, in the fullest sense, the Constitution of Italy, 
the hot-headed, thoroughgoing Garibaldians, who then considered 
Baron Ricasoli's Administration, in its mode of advocating 
the national interests, to be greatly infected with what they 
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denounced as the faint-hearted influence of diplomatic considera- 
tions. It may seem hardly credible that there could ever have been 
a project started which rested on the combined and precon- 
certed action of two so radically incongruous elements as the 
extreme intemperate Radicals and the most reactionary section of 
politicians, whose hearts were set on defeating the realization of 
their allies’ daydream. Yet the fact is undeniable, and events 
have set all controversy on this head at rest. The Palace hangers- 
on could never be more than go-betweens, carrying to and fro 
messages, and doing those many little services which are indis- 
pensable to the success of a dark intrigue, but cannot be publicly 
acknowledged. The Piedmontese conspirators in the Italian 
Parliament against Italy were necessarily, by the nature of cir- 
cumstances, obliged to keep in the background, so as to disarm 
any premature suspicions which would disable them from poune- 
ing down and dividing among themselves, according to their 
intentions, the spoils of their meditated revolution. That 
revolution, therefore, which could not be achieved without the 
machinery for a daring stroke in the public field of open Parlia- 
mentary assault, could be made only by the action of a party 
which had in itself elements that needed not to shrink from the 
sight of day, and had the courage to avow their nature. The 
only party which was so situated was the party of the hot-headed, 
impetuous, and foolhardy, but neither selfishly calculating nor 
unpopular Garibaldians, and these, dupes, as they found to their 
cost, of M. Rattazzi’s serpent-like intimations, blindly allowed 
themselves to become the forlorn hope in an attack, of which the 
result, as premeditated, was that they themselves were sacrificed 
in the battle, while M. Rattazzi and his intimate confederates 
quietly clutched the cherished fruits of victory. It was not 
without direct reference to captivating the suffrages of these 
excited champions of an united Italy, at all hazards, that M. 
Rattazzi, at this time, craftily set afloat the idea of an attack on 
Venetia as the proper policy to pursue, which, more than all 
importunate notes against the vices of the Pope’s Government, 
would lead to the eventual acquisition of Rome, while, moreover, 
as he pointedly intimated, this project might reckon on the support 
of France. The single-minded Garibaldians caught at the bait, 
thus falling into a trap; while, on the other hand, it must be 
observed that the possession of Venetia entered into the true order 
of ideas of those Piedmontese who loathe the acquisition of the 
Neapolitan provinces. 

Simultaneously with these astute preparations for an effective 
Parliamentary onslaught—not without concert with Palace in- 
terests—M. Rattazzi, true to his instinctive propensities to deal 
in underhand devices, laid himself out to organize a vast system 
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of puffing in his behalf, and of essentially low-toned controversy 
inthe press. It was at this period that was started a paper called 
the T’ribune, subsidized with money advanced from a quarter 
but too closely connected with the Palace, and edited by a certain 
Bensa, one of the King’s most notoriously disreputable hangers- 
on, who filled his paper with insidious articles directed not 
merely against Baron Ricasoli, but even against the Constitu- 
tion, by speciously advocating the propriety of absolute dictator- 
ship in the hands of the King. And that M. Rattazzi entertains 
the liveliest sense of the services rendered by this individual he 
has not scrupled to avow, in the most public manner, by confer- 
ting on him honours of which his predecessor had deliberately 
held him unworthy. Availing himself of the favour which he 
had contrived to win with the King, Bensa worked on his royal 
master to give him an order and a consulate. Baron Ricasoli, who 
is of iron inflexibility on the score of morals, distinctly declined to 
sanction the nomination, on the grounds that the presence of a man 
of Bensa’s character would disgrace an order and a public service. 
When patronage came to be in the gift of M. Rattazzi, both 
these coveted honours were conferred on the individual in ques- 
tion ; although his appointment to the consulate of Turin caused 
such profound disgust amongst the large colony of Italian mer- 
chants resident there, that they sent to Turin a deputation to 
protest against his appointment, and the majority of the judges 
inthe Consular Court there resigned their places rather than 
serve under a man of his antecedents, when they found M. Rat- 
tazzi obdurate in his purpose. 

Still more scandalous was the shameless puff of himself which M. 
Rattazzi then attempted, by deliberately committing the grossest 
breach of confidence against the memory of Count Cavour. In the 
January number, 1862, of the “ Rivista Contemporanea,” appeared 
an article signed by M. Berti, one of M. Rattazzi’s most intimate 
associates, containing many extracts from his confidential cor- 
respondence with Count Cavour, dated mostly from the time while 
they were both members of the same Cabinet. These letters were 
acknowledged to have been communicated by M. Rattazzi, with 
the exception of his replies, which came out of Count Cavour's 
papers. These last, however, had not been obtained from the 
Count’s heir and representative, the Marquis Eynard Cavour, 
the only person entitled to dispose of them. That gentleman was 
then away travelling in the interior of Africa, and on his return 
publicly in print repudiated any participation in this unwarrant- 
able publication of his uncle’s papers. ‘The obloquy of this con- 
hivance in M. Rattazzi’s outrageous proceeding rests entirely 
with another relative, Count Alfieri, a gentleman whose po- 
litical career as deputy has been distinguished solely by a reckless 
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and misplaced ambition, supported by no other positive quality 
than an unscrupulous propensity tointrigue. Unmindful of his 
great relative’s doctrines, Count Alfieri, perhaps because in 
so doing he thought best to serve his personal views, has chosen 
to ally himself strictly with that narrow and exclusive Pied- 
montese faction to which we have already alluded. At this time 
he was actively trying to promote the interests of M. Rat- 
tazzi, making his house the head-quarters for the conclave of 
Piedmontese plotters against Baron Ricasoli, and exerting him- 
self in a degree which secured him the honour of becoming the 
confidential secretary, the indispensable whip, and the trusty 
squire of M. Rattazzi, in that tissue of shuffling trickery which 
constituted that Minister's statesmanship. It was in pursuance 
of his cherished object that he now availed himself of his cousin's 
absence to assist in a publication which caused an instantaneous 
burst of indignation. To puff M. Rattazzi as the repository of 
Count Cavour’s innermost effusions, and therefore as the man whom 
he himself would have selected as the legatee of his political suc- 
cession, these confederate schemers had felt no compunction about 
publishing letters of the most confidential nature, such as a 
Minister would write only to a colleague, and which abounded in 
allusions by name such as exist only in strictly private commu- 
nications of the most intimate kind. This unwarrantable 
breach of every principle of honourable regard created an 
outcry amongst the general public, which, however, did not 
seem to affect M. Rattazzi’s self-complacency at the excellence of 
his sneaking trick, until, having done it with the view of obtain- 
ing testimonials that might tell in influential circles abroad, he 
was frightened by Lord Clarendon pointedly inveighing in the 
House of Lords against certain passages touching himself. M. 
Rattazzi now became aware how grossly he had miscalculated the 
temper of gentlemen when he thought by so coarse a device to 
captivate the good opinion of men of station in foreign Courts, 
and in his alarm he accordingly tried to right himself with them 
by a proceeding, the untruthfulness of which was as glaring as 
the low kind of its cunning. M. Rattazzi sat down and wrote to 
one of his confidential fellow-workers what purported to bea 
private letter, which letter means were quickly found to have 
brought under the notice of the individual for whose edification 
it had really been written ; wherein he expressed to the friend of 
his bosom the deep regret which afflicted him at having inad- 
vertently contributed to a most objectionable publication that 
had caused pain to persons whom he esteemed. In truth, so he 
affirmed, he was quite innocent of what had happened, except 
so far that the heavy press of business had made him omit 
personally to inspect before publication the selections from 
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his correspondence which had been made by M. Berti, from 
thorough confidence in the latter, to whom he had most particu- 
larly recommended the greatest discretion. Unfortunately this 
gentleman had failed in his obligations; or as M. Rattazzi ex- 
pressed himself with unambiguous terms, “he had abused the 
trust placed in him.” Yet this same M. Berti, the individual, 
according to M. Rattazzi, guilty of a gross breach of trust, was 
by him immediately selected, on attaining the Premiership, for 
the responsible post of Under Secretary of State in the Foreign 
Office ; and when the recollection of his own letters, and of the 
effect likely to be produced in foreign Courts by the presence at 
the Foreign Office of M. Berti, induced the Minister to suspend 
this particular appointment, he named his friend instead to the 
same confidential duties in the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Simultaneously with these tricking machinations, steps were 
taken to instigate the Garibaldian and directly Radical sections of 
the House to make a sweeping attack against the Ministry, on 
the points of its administration of the Neapolitan provinces, of 
its policy towards Rome, and its generally backward spirit. The 
Cabinet was to be inveighed against as a clique inspired with a 
narrow and sectional feeling, that caused all its acts to be want- 
ing in broad and truly national character, induced it syste- 
matically to reject the co-operation of noble elements in the 
country, merely because not adequately imbued with personal 
devotion to Baron Ricasoli and his colleagues, thus splitting 
Italy with mischievous narrowmindedness into a fatal dualism 
that must hopelessly cripple her strength,—on one hand, the sworn 
followers and hangers-on of this Tuscan Ministry ;—on the other 
hand, all the Italians generally, who had no particular wish to 
be subjected to the supremacy of a family club of Tuscan pro- 
vincials, and all that generously fervent youth, whose idol was 
Garibaldi, which burned with patriotic devotion, but was repre- 
sented to be disdainfully repelled by Ministers. Such were to be 
the general charges brought against the Administration, and the 
manner in which the Neapolitan provinces had been dealt with was 
tosupply the speakers with telling points. The promised accession 
ofan unexpected ally suddenly disconcerted somewhat these tactics. 
At a preliminary meeting of the Opposition, General Cialdini all 
at once appeared, and, to their astonishment, expressed his 
determination to join them in attacking the Government. He 
had then just returned from Naples,—where he had held the 
lieutenant-governorship until the office was done away with,— 
furious at the Ministry that had censured him for the arbitrary and 
twnconstitutional proceedings in which he had indulged. In fact, 
all the charges to be made against the administration of the 
Neapolitan provinces were charges that would have to be levelled 
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directly at General Cialdini. With the dare-devil craft which 
he had acquired in the reckless school of Spanish guerillaship, 
General Cialdini, caring only to screen his person from a dama- 
ging inquiry, and aware how the Opposition would welcome the 
accession of any man of note, had the audacity to join it himself, 
in order to quash, by this act, whatever might be disagreeable to 
himself. Consequently the debate went off most tamely, the Oppo- 
sition labouring under the disadvantage of having to suppress all 
through their only really telling charges, while at the Jast mo- 
ment they were repaid by a glaring defection for their simple- 
minded attention to the words of the cunning soldier. General 
Cialdini, as soon as he saw himself fairly out of the scrape, 
suddenly walked away from the House, neither speaking nor 
voting with his dupes, and thereby produced such a disarray, that, 
on the division, only the thorough-going Garibaldians and Radi- 
cals, mustering seventy-nine, had the pluck to vote, while M. 
Rattazzi, who had resigned for the day his chair to the Vice- 
President, with the view of taking part in the debate, actually 
slunk over and voted with the Government majority, being fol- 
lowed in this by all his personal followers. That day ought to have 
opened the eyes of the Left to the falseness of the man with whom 
it was connecting itself. 

Triumphant as the vote was for Government (232 to 79) the 
majority was not a compact one, and before many weeks Baron 
Ricasoli had fallen beneath the persistent intrigue of his insidious 
antagonist, amidst circumstances profoundly painful from their 
unworthy nature, and the degree to which they have unavoidably 
dragged down the reputation of a name that ought to have 
remained free from all taint of the kind. On the 25th of February 
the Deputy Boggio, a Piedmontese lawyer, an indefatigable cham- 
pion of Piedmontese provincialism, and a pushing-forward con- 
federate of M. Rattazzi, for whom he has since edited the paper, La 
Discussione, called on Baron Ricasoli to say what the Government 
meant to do in the matter of the large meetings then about to be 
held by the Comitati di provedimento, a democratic society, 
originally founded at the time of Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition, 
and which avowedly aimed at promoting the organization of 
volunteer forces for the acquisition of those national objects 
indispensable to a complete Italy. Baron Ricasoli immediately 
rose, begged the House to postpone every other question, and 
allow him at once to reply fully on so important a matter, 
which he had thoroughly considered. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, 
“it is no longer a mystery how, since several days, and indeed 
some months, a treacherous warfare is being carried on against 
the Government, at one time affirming it to have incited demon- 
stration, at another accusing it of an understanding with political 
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associations, besides other charges which I disdain to take notice 
of. But I never disdain aught which is brought forward in these 
precincts, believing that everything ought to be laid down and 
thoroughly unfolded before the representatives of the country.” 
After these words the Minister made a confession of faith on the 
right of association. He considered it a portion of the funda- 
mental charter of the country. The Government had no right to 
forbid meetings, it only could legally restrain them from infringing 
any laws. ‘The avowed purpose of the societies in question was 
identical with the purpose of the national policy, and, therefore, 
so long as no excess and no disturbance happened, a constitu- 

ytional government could but be on the alert. “For in a free 
country,” Baron Ricasoli said, firmly, “the preventive system is 
not suitable ; that is peculiarly proper to a despotic government.” 
To this statement M. Boggio replied in a speech full of queru- 
lous, carping complaints against the Government, and croaking 
forebodings as tothe consequences of its subserviency to democratic 
pressure; at the same time distinctly impugning the soundness 
of the Minister's opinion, that the absolute right of association 
was guaranteed by the charter. Thus ‘there was set in motion 
the singularly Mephistophelian combination, that while M. Rat- 
tazzi, seated in the President's chair with a Rhadamanthine 
mask of judicial severity, was secretly plotting with the extreme 
Radicals to entrap them into support, at the same time he 
was making other agents play upon the strings of Conservative 
alarm, as an instrument to promote his interests in differently- 
minded quarters. A more profligate combination for a politician 
to invent it is impossible to conceive. 

That day the Government still obtained seemingly a triumph. 
To push the skirmish to a division, which must turn on a sweep- 
ing censure of the Garibaldian party generally, and in particular 
of proceedings in which its prominent representatives in the House 
were then conspicuously participating, could never suit the tor- 
tuous politician who was pulling the strings. Quite enough had 
been done for him in the way of open challenge by the mere de- 
monstration on which his lieutenant had been singly sent out. 
M. Rattazzi had no intention of ever risking his bones in a face- 
to-face tussle with the manly strength of his antagonist. What 
he was bent upon was to advance stealthily and trip him up in 
the dark, as the host of the Assyrians fell at night before nibbling 
swarms of rats. ‘These rats he had secured the co-operation of in 
the very Cabinet itself, and so content with what had been done 
in public by M. Boggio, as a sop to his Conservative friends, he now 
directed his cunning energies to bringing matters to a crash by 
fomenting the elements of discontent he had been helping to pile 
up in the Palace, Amongst the topics recently talked of had 
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been the abrogation of the sentence of exile against Mazzini. 
The Democratic Society, then convened at Genoa, had been 
actively urging its propriety; and Baron Ricasoli, with his 
genuine sense for constitutional freedom, had expressed himself 
favourably to the measure. According to him, Mazzini proscribed 
was a far more dangerous man than Mazzini at home, and stripped 
of the halo of martyrdom. We believe, however, that the King 
did not enter into this view, and readily assented to the opinion 
that his Ministers were forsaking the true principles of monarchy. 
It is certain that the relations between the Sovereign and his 
Premier—who was inflexible on the score of jobs and condescen- 
sion to low favourites—had then unfortunately assumed so dis- ' 
agreeable a complexion, that a few days after the foregoing 
debate, M. Ricasoli received a communication from the former, 
which caused him to convene his colleagues, and submit to them 
the propriety of the Cabinet resigning office. This opinion was 
agreed in by all the Ministers, one of the loudest in his consent 
being, if we are not grievously misinformed, M. Cordova, a gen- 
tleman whom we shall presently hear of again in a rather startling 
position. The promptness with which Baron Ricasoli thus vin- 
dicated his dignity, appears to have been greater than was agree- 
able in certain quarters. On the Ministry tendering its resigna- 
tion, the 2nd March, the King declined to accept it at once, and 
pleaded, with a show of constitutional duty, the expediency of his 
not taking so grave a step as to separate from his advisers, with- 
out Parliament having given an opinion in the matter. The 
impression generally exists that this disinclination was not sincere, 
and only a feint in accordance with M. Rattazzi’s wish to post- 
pone any decision, until a promise of support should have been 
received from Garibaldi, without the good-will of whose friends 
he could not possibly form an administration, and to whom the 
King had despatched his aide-de-camp, Trecca, with a confidential 
message. ‘This officer came with the desired assurance late that 
same day, whereupon M. Rattazzi at once resolved on clutching 
office, and a communication was sent to Baron Ricasoli that the 
King would accept the resignation he had offered. Early next 
morning, accordingly, all the Ministers met to go up ina body 
to the Palace, and there hand their seals to the King, with the 
exception of M. Cordova, who sent to say that a sudden attack of 
illness prevented his accompanying his colleagues. On reaching 
the royal antechamber, they were surprised at being told that the 
King could not then receive them. The aide-de-camp on duty 
was evidently not initiated into the secrets of state intrigue, for, 
like an innocent blunderer, he added the information that his 
Majesty was closeted with M. Cordova! Here was the treason 
revealed, which had been cunningly hatched within Baron Ricasolis 
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own Cabinet. His own colleague had been conspiring with M. 
Rattazzi to help in forcing his chief from power, and now was 
active in securing his share of the spoils. On the same day the 
new Ministry was announced, with M. Rattazzi as Premier, and 
M. Cordova promoted to be head of the Home Office, as the price 
of his traitor-services. If the appointment was a matter of neces- 
sity for M. Rattazzi, it must also be admitted that he at once 
experienced the perplexities of his double-faced position, in the 
clamours which it evoked. If there was a man execrated by the 
extreme politicians, it was M. Cordova, who had always been dis- 
tinguished for the acrimony with which, as Count Cavour’s hanger- 
on, he had pursued Garibaldi, who, when Dictator, had actually 
expelled him from Palermo. The Democratic Association at 
Genoa instantly, on the first news, voted Cordova’s presence in the 
Home Office to be baneful to the country, and Garibaldi, who had 
just landed from Caprera, approved of the resolution. The conse- 
quence was, that M. Rattazzi—in a cleft stick between personal 
engagements from which he could not free himself, the absolute 
necessity he was under to secure Garibaldi’s favour, and the cry 
of indignation throughout the country that greeted Cordova’s 
name—thought of propitiuting public opinion by removing him 
from the Home Office to the less prominent department of Grace 
and Justice. 

It was the’4th March that Garibaldi arrived from Caprera, at e 
moment when the Ministry was not yet definitively constituted, 
but still in all the throes of painful birth, and, in company with 
two intimate friends, Messrs. Bixio and Depretis, who had been 
sent down to Genoa to meet him, he was instantly taken to the 
King. The precise details of what passed at this interview we 
have no means of knowing, although the very remarkable state- 
ments made a few months later in the House by M. Crispi enable 
us to infer the substance. Garibaldi, who had entered the Palace 
with his mind all agog at the thought of Cordova being admitted 
into the Cabinet, left the King’s presence reconciled to his nomi- 
nation, a forward partisan of M. Rattazzi, and so strenuous a sup- 
porter of his efforts as to exert, with his own peculiar eagerness, 
all the influence he could possibly command to remove ‘the ob- 
stacles in the way of the new Administration, which thus, under 
the auspices of his godfathership, was at last enabled to present 
itself before the House the 7th March, when M. Rattazzi declared 
the principles of his Government to be a largely conciliatory spirit 
towards all true Italians, without regard to personal differences, 
and removing all dualism between Government and nation (at once 
&sop to Garibaldi and an invidious insinuation against Baron 
Kicasoli), a policy of non-isolation from foreign powers (and this 
was again levelled at his predecessor's known coolness towards the 
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Emperor), economical management of the finances, and a cordial 
alliance with France, whereby that completion of Italy would be 
best achieved which, as the wish of every patriot, was naturally 
the cherished wish of the Ministers. The instinctive estimate of 
the Administration by the country was, however, expressed at the 
time by a caricature in ‘‘ Pasquino,” and a current saying. “ Pas- 
quino” had a drawing of an omnibus, drawn by broken-kneed 
jades, Rattazzi as coachman, and the inside filled with the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, which is hailed by a bystander with the ques- 
tion whether it be not the Novara coach. The saying was this: 
One party there is which wishes to have Rome even in the teeth of 
the French, and that is not the party of the present Ministry; 
another party there is which desires the French alliance because 
it believes through it to obtain Rome, and this one is neither the 
party of the Ministry; but there is a third party which hugs the 
French alliance because it sees therein an obstacle to getting to 
Rome, and this party is the party of the Ministers. 

How came it, then, that General Garibaldi, so bent on getting 
Rome, could be induced to assist in creating this administration ? 
Simply by allowing himself to be grossly duped. For some time 

ast it had come to the knowledge of the Government that 
General Garibaldi had lent himself to certain projects for an ex- 
pedition to the East that spring, with the view of accelerating 
the redemption of Italy by operations against Austria through 
Hungary. Baron Ricasoli had seen himself obliged at last 
to intimate to Garibaldi, that he was aware of the project on 
foot, and that, if unfortunately he should persist in it, the 
Government would be driven to arrest the expedition by force: 
On this communication, Garibaldi expressed his intention not 
to engage in any undertaking of the kind, and so the matter 
rested when Baron Ricasoli left office, and M. Rattazzi sought 
to get into it with the help of Garibaldi. The latter, of course, 
immediately came forward with his favourite motives, and it was 
owing to the willingness with which M. Rattazzi promised all be 
asked, that he showed himself for some weeks so ardent a friend of 
his Ministry. The conditions made by Garibaldi were, the incorpo- 
ration of his officers in the regular army (a measure since carried 
out, although not on the precise terms stipulated, and of which 
it must be observed that the project had been already entertained by 
the former Cabinet), and an advance of money and arms for an expe 
dition to Greece, where the conspiracy was then on foot which 
resulted in the abortive rising at Nauplia in April, Wild as this 
project sounds, it received not only the positive support of M. 
Rattazzi (who saw therein the means of safely delivering himself 
of Garibaldi, and withdrawing his energies from Rome), but also, 
there is good ground for believing, the direct connivance, at 
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least at the time, of the French Government. As pledges for 
the fulfilment of his terms, Garibaldi exacted,—First, the presence 
in the Cabinet of Depretis, who accordingly became Minister of 
Public Works: he had been in Sicily* with Garibaldi, who by 
his guileless nature was led to regard him as trustworthy. 
Secondly, the nomination, especially in regions the most favour- 
able to his preparations for the Levant, of Prefects upon whose 
co-operation he could rely: hence Pallavicino was sent to 
Palermo, Cosenz to Apulia, Del Giudici to Capitanata, Plutino 
to Catanzaro, while Anguisolla, Garibaldi’s Minister of Marine at 
Naples, was recalled into active service, and Gualterio was 
removed from Umbria, where he had been like an outlying 
sentinel overlooking the Pope’s dominions. 

Amidst circumstances of official publicity, General Garibaldi 
now began to make a progress through the country, for the esta- 
blishment of national Rifle Clubs, with a direct reference to political 
purposes, not as voluntary associations, but at the expense of the 
State as public institutions. His appearance, combined with 
the language which he used, sanctioned as it was on most occa- 
sions by the presence of the highest functionaries, who every- 
where attended on him, receiving him with truly royal honours, 
as if he were the King’s representative, was the immediate 
signal of intense agitation. People looked on his appeals as the 
premonitory blast of the trumpet to war, and the excitement in 
Lombardy grew to such a pitch, that the then Governor of 
Milan, and present Minister of Foreign Affairs, Pasolini, declared 
himself unable to answer for the peace if Garibaldi were allowed 
to bear himself as he did, and accordingly resigned, on the 
Government at Turin taking no notice of his observations. He 
was succeeded by the Marquis Villamarina, a thorough-bred 
Piedmontese, and one of M. Rattazz2i’s confidential adherents, 
who gave Garibaldi full elbow-room to prosecute at his ease 
that course of inflammatory proceedings which came to a strangely 
mysterious end at Sarnico. At the same time that Garibaldi was 
allowed in Lombardy to push with ardent energy the organization 
of Rifle Associations, and stimulate the young men by his words 
to frenzy, M. Rattazzi, who had before put up friends to taunt 
Baron Ricasoli with his dangerous weakness towards the demo- 


* “When General Garibaldi told me,” said Crispi, in his memorable speech 
of the 3rd of June, “we must support this Cabinet, for it has given promises, 
and will render us great service, . replied, ‘General, it will deceive you, and 
you will see it by deeds.’ ‘But,’ observed he, ‘we have got there one of our 
friends, who will be on the watch, and anyhow will retire if things should 
go wrong.’ (Laughter.) But this also was a mistake, for the friend of whom 
General Garibaldi spoke, and unfortunately known to us since 1860 in Sicily, 
con his weaknesses, and was certainly not the best watch over the new 

abinet.” 
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cratic associations, when he allowed them merely to exist, so long 
as they kept within the bounds of the law, did nothing whatever 
when at a monster meeting attended by General Garibaldi (on 
whose proposition the body assumed the name of Society of 
Emancipation) such openly seditious opinions were advocated as 
to consider Parliament suspended, and to settle questions of 
popular right in the streets. The language held on the occasion 
was of the most downright revolutionary nature; yet the only 
measure adopted by the Government was to confirm the popular 
impressions of its collusion with Garibaldi, by gratuitously enrolling 
two battalions of volunteer Carabineers composed of regular Gari- 
baldian elements. The destination of this force was affirmed to 
be Naples, where it was to put down brigandage—a destination 
which from the first seemed highly problematical, or at least was 
probably intended only as a stepping-stone to Greece. Anyhow, 
there could be no possible need for this novel accession to the 
army, for it was from no want of efficient troops that the desul- 
tory warfare infecting the Neapolitan provinces continued, but 
from an absence of political power to dry up the sources of its 
origin. When, therefore, people saw the Government on the one 
hand steadily refraining from doing the least thing to express dis- 
approbation of the proceedings or language indulged in by 
Garibaldi in the execution of a public mission, and on the 
other, deliberately subsidizing, although for no palpable pur- 
pose, bodies of notorious men whom{he had led forth to coun- 
tenance officially disowned adventures, they could not resist 
believing that M. Rattazzi must be a party to some fresh secret 
project of the kind, although they might well be excused 
for feeling puzzled to guess how the Minister should be able at 
the same time to continue in the good graces of the dashing and 
Radical patriot and the Emperor of the French. In what manner 
he himself probably from the first meant to solve the problem, 
may possibly be inferred from the reply which in March fell from 
the lips of one of his confidential associates in answer to an incl- 
dental observation on this head, ‘“ Well, if Garibaldi will make 
himself troublesome,” this individual said, “ why, we will just 
give him rope enough to hang himself with.” It is impossible to 
think of this candid admission so early as March without feeling 
all the truth of the ejaculation wrung out of the heart of the poor 
wounded Garibaldi, as he lay on his bed of pains at Spezzia: 
“ That they should have used state-craft with Ricasoli I can un- 
derstand ; he is a statesman, and should have been on his guard ; 
but to have plied it against me, who am but a simple seaman, 
without malice, is a thing I do not understand.” 

Itis one of M. Rattazzi’s many small dexterities always to main- 
tain a look of pleasant plausibility, and to appear ever smilingly 
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impervious to any sense of shortcomings. Supported by these 
useful qualities, M. Rattazzi was enabled to endure with the most 
cheerful equanimity all the perpetual humiliations involved in de- 
pending on a hostile Chamber, turning aside the comparatively 
harmless points of mere affronts with unruffled speciousness, and 
deftly accommodating himself to all more serious exigencies. 
Thus, a few days after the formation of his, Cabinet, did he intimate 
the necessity of their withdrawing from the Ministry, first to the 
“traitor” Cordova, and then to Mancini, Minister of Public In- 
struction, whose appointment for other reasons caused almost 
equal scandal, substituting for the former M. Conforti, a Neapo- 
litan lawyer of, at all events, upright character, and for the latter 
M. Matteucci, who significantly enough happened to be the only 
Tuscan of any note who openly had opposed the annexation, having 
implicated himself in an intrigue for the creation of a kingdom of 
Etruria at the very time that he was entrusted with a mission by 
Baron Ricasoli in behalf of annexation. Still with all this 
shiftiness, the existence of the Administration would not have 
been secured had not the majority, from a sense of public duty, 
deliberately forsworn opposition for the present. It was the 
Government of the King’s choice which had come to power, and 
as such it met with all the support necessary for carrying on the 
service and protecting the interests of the country. The supplies 
were thus freely voted by men who detested the Administration, 
solely because they would give no pretext for unprincipled poli- 
ticians to aggravate the critical situation of the country by addi- 
tional perils. It is impossible to praise too highly the sense of 
patriotism and political self-denial shown on the occasion by the 
Italian Parliament. Baron Ricasoli himself withdrew at once 
into the country so as to stand quite aloof from all taint of 
faction, and when on the 19th March the Deputy Gallenga in- 
sisted on a motion of direct censure, it was rejected as inoppor- 
tune by a majority which comprised some of the late Premier's 
warmest friends. Thus did it happen that M. Rattaazi could 
float through the session with the simpering self-confidence of an 
invulnerable Minister—the perfect master of a situation—and on 
the 12th April prorogue the House, as if} the state of the 
country were so admirably composed that the Prime Minister 
could not better employ the charming season of spring than in 
making a pleasure trip with the King to the beauties of Naples. 
On the 22nd of April, accordingly, people saw M. Rattazzi 
leave Turin to enjoy himself in those Southern regions, which 
many believed that, in his heart, he would gladly see dissevered 
from the realm ruled by the House of Savoy, to all appearances 
most comfortably at ease about all things, while yet every day 
brought news of some fresh exhibition of Garibaldi’s stimulating 
Q2 
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influence, in connexion with the Rifle Clubs he was engaged in 
founding, some new and more startling display of inciting action, 
attended with all the circumstances of publicity, which would 
seem a warrant for the direct countenance of Government. Gari- 
baldi, who had been received by the Premier, when he had 
accepted, at the violent Democratic meeting of Genoa, the duty to 
present to him some of the extreme resolutions passed, was allowed 
to issue, on the 6th of May, without a word of protest from the 
authorities, an appeal to his countrymen, in which he said that they 
were about to be called on to fight the last battle for their indepen- 
dence, and implored them to follow the example set by the Delegates 
of the Democratic Associations in their unanimous determination 
to consummate the constitution of Italy under Victor Emmanuel. 
At the very time that he was thus gratuitously stirring-up the 
passions, it was, moreover, announced that General Garibaldi, as 
soon as he had fulfilled his duties in Lombardy, would proceed in 
the King’s company through those Neapolitan provinces where 
he had not been since his Dictatorship, and his presence in which 
could hardly be prevented from causing a burst of frantic agita- 
tion. Certain it is, that this journey was then spoken of on all 
sides as a thing decided on, and that the idea of the selection of 
Garibaldi for attendance upon the King in his progress to Naples, 
had an immense effect in confirming the impression that the 
intention had been arrived at to take some new and bold step in 
the course of Italian emancipation. Indeed, as the people observed 
the marked indisposition of Government to arrest the agitation 
in Lombardy, consequent on the political character given to the 
rifle gatherings, and were aware of what had been practised on 
former occasions, as well as of the particular assistance in forming 
an Administration which M. Rattazzi had begged from General 
Garibaldi, how could it be possible that they should not be 
convinced that the Minister was also in concert with the enlist- 
ments which were then being made in the latter's name? 
It is certain that Garibaldi himself was most thoroughly under 
this impression, until he was thrown into the same state of 
bewildered astonishment as the world im general at the pro- 
ceedings which all of a sudden, without previous intimation, the 
Government chose to adopt. On the night of the 12th of May, 
Colonel Cattabene, one of his officers, was arrested in the very house 
with Garibaldi, at the baths of Trescorre, and carried off to prison 
at Milan. Garibaldi, the same day, with characteristic impulsive- 
ness, inserted in the Gazetta di Milano an indignant letter, in 
which, after highly eulogizing Cattabene’s character, he “reminded 
the country that the Government has the duty to respect the dig- 
nity of citizens, and most particularly of those who have deserved 
well of their country.” But this was nothing by the side of what 
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immediately followed. On the 14th of May two more of Gari- 
baldi’s confidential officers were laid hold of by the police, and on 
the following night the Government authorities came down in 
force, at Sarnico and the neighbouring villages, upon bodies of 
volunteers, which had there assembled in professed connexion with 
the great rifle gathering which Garibaldi had been publicly engaged 
in organizing, sequestered depdts of arms, and carried the men off 
tojail, as intending to make an unlawful attack upon the Austrian 
territory. The totally unexpected nature of this occurrence, and 
the extraordinarily foolhardy complexion of the affirmed attempt, 
produced universal astonishment, which was not lessened in its 
perplexity at the sight of the contrast between the attitude which 
the Government still preserved towards Garibaldi himself, in 
spite of his unmeasured violence, and the show of repressive 
determination it put forth in other quarters. At eleven in the 
forenoon of the 15th of May, Garibaldi, at Trescorre, heard what 
had happened that night, and instantly flew to Bergamo, the chief 
city of the district, to demand from the Prefect the release of the 
prisoners, whom the latter had ordered to Brescia; at the same 
time Garibaldi, with his own generosity of disposition, telegraphed 
to Turin that he was answerable for all that had happened. 
“The arms came by my orders; the responsibility of everything 
is wholly mine ;” this is the text of his despatch to the Govern- 
ment. Arrived at Bergamo, he at once proceeded to the Prefect, 
who, however, declined to accede to his impetuous request with- 
out orders from Turin. Thither he also at once telegraphed what 
was happening, how Garibaldi was in the town publicly assum- 
ing the responsibility of all things, and finished his communica- 
tion with the words, “ The decision of Government is asked for.” 
But the whole day passed without the wires flashing the least 
spark of light from Turin. Meanwhile, Garibaldi harangued 
the populace, expressing his warmest friendship for the pri- 
soners, to whom he wrote this note, “I authorize you to say, 
that you were called by me to Bergamo. I doubt not the 
nation will be thankful to you for your patriotic impulse and 
self-denial.” The Prefect, however, was a man of nerve, who 
resisted with cool determination ; and in the evening Garibaldi 
left the town without any communication having been received 
from Turin all day. It was only late at night that the Prefect 
was released by a despatch from the perplexity in which he 
had been put through the scandalous neglect of his su- 
Periors. But will it not appear almost incredible, and must 
itnot appear absolutely intentional, that in instructions having 
teference to such incalculably grave contingencies at a moment 
80 possibly pregnant in its consequences, the Government should 

ave been content to express itself with the following ambiguity : 
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“The Government regrets not to be able to admit General 
Garibaldi’s way of looking at the consequences of what has hap- 
pened.” The fruits of this shuffling indecision, this playing 
hide-and-seek with responsibility, became painfully apparent next 
day (16th May) at Brescia, where a mob tried to free the pri- 
soners, when the troops fired, killing several persons, and Italian 
blood was shed by Italian soldiers, under circumstances that 
foreshadowed Aspromonte. Here were the first-fruits of a few 
weeks of M. Rattazzi’s Government—a Government that had 
cantingly professed as its principle to remove the unhappy 
dualism which it lyingly charged Baron Ricasoli to have intro- 
duced between King’s men and Garibaldi’s men. In a paroxysm 
of fury Garibaldi now published a manifesto, which was tants 
mount to an appeal to mutiny. ‘ Boys have been slain and 
women wounded,” are his words. ‘ Those who did it must have 
been bravoes disguised as soldiers. As for him who ordered the 
slaughter—oh, him I would propose for headsman! And the 
men of Brescia, them I would recommend to raise a monument 
to the Russian officer Papoff, who broke his sword when ordered 
to fire at Warsaw on the people!” Still not a word of reprimand 
from Turin! On the contrary, every effort was made to mollify 
the exasperated patriot, to whom there were then successively de- 
spatched on confidential messages a number of persons whom 
the Government considered capable of influencing his mind. At 
the same time, in the teeth of his own asseverations, a ministerial 
circular to the Prefect declared “the Government to have good 
grounds for believing that there is no foundation whatever fot 
any participation by the illustrious General in enterprises of the 
kind arrested, but that his name had been put forward with the 
view of misleading people.” 

It will seem strange that with so evident a desire to 
shield Garibaldi, the Minister should yet have proceeded to 
such harsh measures against men in whom he, at all events, 
took a warm interest. We believe the explanation of this 
contradiction is to be found in that helpless exposure to 
contrary influences which lay at the bottom of a position ren- 
dered by the fact painfully false and essentially uncertain. M. 
Rattazzi had entered into engagements with Garibaldi in support 
of the latter's wild scheme of Eastern adventure with the, at all 
events, tacit sanction of his powerful patrons in France. Thisis 
not the place to discuss the phases through which French policy 
in the East has passed during the last year. We believe, how 
ever, that at this season events occurred which induced the Em 
peror to consider it imperatively necessary that there should be 
no serious outbreak at that moment in the East; therefore he 
sent an order to his humble servant, M. Rattazzi, that he must 
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put a stop to what had been in preparation ; and M. Rattazzi, of 
course, had to obey instantly. ‘The kind of underground policy 
he had been pursuing deprived him necessarily of the power to 
resist collision, for he could not dare to avow his purposes. 
Hence the midnight descent on the depot of men and arms col- 
lected by Garibaldi at Sarnico, with, however, the false pretext that 
the Government arrested them as intended for a violation of the 
Austrian territory. No one knew better than M. Rattazzi that the 
attack on the Tyrol was an invention and a mere feint; and that 
the whole tissue of declamatory assertions put forth by him on 
this head was a tissue of fabrications; a convincing proof whereof 
is to be found in the fact that none of the men seized at Sarnico 
were ever brought to conviction, but that the proceedings against 
them were stopped by orders from high quarters. Had, however, 
the Government brought them to trial ona general charge of clan- 
destine arming, disclosures would have come out which would have 
been not merely sufficient for conviction, but inconveniently 
ample. The Emperor forced M. Rattazzi’s hand; and so M. Rat- 
tazzi, having no choice left but between foregoing office or turn- 
ing treacherously upon his fellow-conspirators, performed the 
mysterious doings of Sarnico. With characteristic cunning he 
did, however, his best to make political capital out of this bit of 
low treachery by magnifying the dangerous consequences of an 
Austrian invasion, which he knew to be an invention, and puffing 
himself with audacity as a man who had rendered incalculable ser- 
vice by the energy with which he had asserted the majesty of law, 
and plucked the country out of the vortex of revolutionary storms. 

On the 3rd of June the House met, when M. Rattazzi sought 
to ward off the points of crushing criticism by the stratagem of 
putting forward for himself the unfounded assumption of extra- 
ordinary merit in a highly perilous moment. At the same time 
he had succeeded, by some of those plausible acts in which he 
is a master, so far to win back the unsuspicious nature of Gari- 
baldi as actually to induce him to come forward in exculpation 
of the Minister. What passed between M. Rattazzi and Gari- 
baldi we do not know. But the facts are, that Garibaldi from 
being in a transport of fury against the Government on account 
of its conduct at Sarnico, was induced first to abstain from 
harassing it by a repetition of his furious denunciations; then 
quietly to retire from the mainland, it was said, to Caprera; and 
finally to write a letter to the President of the Chamber, read at 
its first sitting, the 3rd of June, which, while giving to his col- 
leagues an accOunt of what had happened, contained in its open- 
ing sentence a statement which it was cunningly sought to turn 
into a plea for M. Rattazzi. While protesting with the tone of 
honest denial against the charge that the men seized at Sarnico 
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had been there engaged in designs to invade the Tyrol, Garibaldi 
affirmed that he had left Caprera, being summoned by the 
Minister Ricasoli, who showed himself disposed to take earnestly 
in hand the raising a national armament—a statement, the casuis- 
tic wording whereof bears manifest evidence of a mind far less in- 
genuous than Garibaldi’s. Immediately on the letter having been 
read M. Rattazzi rose to make a Ministerial explanation, which led 
to one of the most memorable exhibitions to be found in the annals 
of Parliamentary history. The Premier rang the changes, in his 
own specious language and slily gliding manner, on the usual 
commonplace maxims of Ministerial obligation to uphold the 
dignity of the law, and claimed for himself the merit of having 
done so; while vet he took care to speak of the precise nature of 
the danger arrested with a vagueness which, unless suggested by 
the secret motive not to give fresh offence, was not comprehensi- 
ble. Most extremely striking, however, was the Minister's dis- 
tinct contirmation of the startling disclosure that had now first 
been made of Baron Ricasoli having been the man that called 
Garibaldi from his island retreat to start him on his course of 
agitation. With an artful affectation of tenderness for other 
people's reputation, and a confidence prompted by the absence 
from the House of Baron Ricasoli and all his colleagues except 
the “traitor” Cordova, M. Rattazzi excused himself from giving 
any information as to the negotiations which had passed between 
his predecessor and Garibaldi, whom, on accepting office, he gave 
the House to understand he had found bequeathed to him asa 
legacy he could not ged rid of. 

Unfortunately for M. Rattazzi there was one member in 
the House who, although not in a position to be the spokes- 
man of the former Administration, was both in the position 
to know all that had passed between Garibaldi and M. Rat- 
tazzi, and of a temper to be deterred by no cringing respect 
for his Ministerial rank from boldly charging him to his face 
with prevarication. This was M. Crispi, who had been one of 
Garibaldi’s prominent advisers in Sicily—a foremost man in the 
party of action, and one gifted with a power of fierce denunciation, 
combined with an audacity of speech, which, from his thorough 
contempt for mincing his words and unflinching forwardness in 
owning to responsibility, attained, especially on this occasion, a 
quite Demosthenic vigour. On that day Crispi had dragged him- 
self down to the House, wan and weak from a sickbed ; and now, 
as soon us the Premier had sat down, amidst the obligatory cheers 
of his satellites at a clap-trap peroration, this witdly formidable 
assailant jumped up, like an athlete, and fixing his gleaming eye 
right upon the frail, fox-like countenance of the Minister, pro- 
ceeded to tear to shreds the tissue of cunning equivocation the 
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latter had just been slily unfolding, with a boldness and a com- 
pleteness that must render the scene long memorable. First, Crispi 
pointedly said that “ he knew perfectly well the scope for which 
the two battalions of Genoese carabineers had been organized to 
have been quite another one than to fight brigandage.” This, 
however, was a secondary matter. Crispi had got up because 
“he could not leave in hiddenness certain facts which the Minister 
must know best, but which now he would make known, with the 
reserve due to a love of one’s country.” “ Signori,” he continued, 
“the affair of the Tyrol is a myth, one of those tricks got up 
by Government. . . . Neither Garibaldi nor any one else ever 
thought of making his friends fall into the Austrian frontiers. 
There were other scopes, other projects—projects set afloat since 
a good while. The Minister of the Interior,” looking straight at 
him, “ cannot have forgotten that he himself took part in these 
projects .. .” “ This is not true,” cried Rattazzi. “‘ Most true,” 
replied Crispi, with withering self-possession ; “‘ there exist the 
witnesses, and, if necessary, I will demand an investigation.” 
“Speak, speak!” cried Rattazzi again, with a nervous squeak ; 
“T will reply afterwards.” “ The scope. was then on the other 
side the water,” continued Crispi, with a precision that cut like a 
diamond point, “ with the understanding that once there one 
might go whither one chose. II] Signor Ministro will remember’— 
and now he fixed his piercing eye again on the Premier's cower-~ 
ing form, as slowly he dropped word after word—‘ the messages 
sent by him to Garibaldi, and by Garibaldi to him—he will re- 
member the colloquies he held with divers individuals in the 
months of April and of May. He can’t deny it,” thundered Crispi, 
as he saw Rattazzi’s lips quivering with emotion; “or I shall 
mention names!” ‘“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed the pilloried Premier, 
in his torture, “and I will tell what I said.” ‘There is some- 
thing more,” proceeded the inexorable Crispi : “ I] Signor Ministro 
promised a million.” “It is not true,” screamed Rattazzi, pale 
with terror. “ He did promise it,” imperturbably rejoined Crispi ; 
“and he promised arms besides.” At these words, spoken with an 
accent that thrilled on every ear, the House was thrown into such 
a transport of emotion, that for some moments it resounded with 
uproar which interrupted all debate. As soon as quiet was re- 
established, Crispi went on with his damning disclosures. “TI 
will call to mind,” said he, “ how, on the 27th April, one of these 
agents being with the Minister, the latter said, ‘We cannot get 
the whole million out of the secret-service fund—there are hardly 
600,000 francs in it; but we will contrive to get the remainder 
somewhere. Il Signor Ministro will also call to mind having 
said that, once at Naples, he would then give the money and arms. 
The person charged in this matter addressed himself, therefore, 
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to the Minister’s substitute in Turin, and accordingly the Minister 
of the Interior sent from Naples, the Ist May, a despatch in 
cipher, of the following purport :—‘ Ready to give the arms. Let 
the General indicate the spot, and send meanwhile a receipt for a 
part of the sum.’ Gentlemen,” added he, with a splendid auda- 
city, “I know the Minister Rattazzi, and ought to know hin, 
like every man with whom I have conspired!” “ Never have I 
conspired with any one!” shrieked the pale and disconcerted 
Premier. “Yes, sir, you have,” was Crispi’s crushing reply. 
“You conspired in December, 1859”—the season when, under 
the weight of his discredit, M. Rattazzi fell helplessly from power, 
because he had done nothing to realize Italian unity, and was 
surreptitiously trying to prevent the direction of affairs from fall- 
ing into the hands of Count Cavour. Again the House was con- 
vulsed with excitement, and Crispi had to wait for some instants 
before he proceeded, a curl of withering scorn upon his powerful 
lips, to annihilate his victim with this crushing apostrophe :— 
“The Minister will answer me. He is one of those men who 
would fain conspire, but he has neither the audacity nor the 
courage of a conspirator; he takes part in plots to draw from 
them his own advantage, but when things have reached a point 
when it no longer suits his convenience to remain implicated, he 
withdraws, and extricates himself by one of those tricks of sleight- 
of-hand which in ordinary times must always painfully affect 
honest politicians, for straightforwardness should ever be the 
chief quality of a statesman, while in the present circumstances 
such conduct may produce misfortunes endangering our country’s 
freedom and unity.” 1t was a moment of intense interest when 
Crispi sat down (after having ended by declaring his readiness to 
substantiate his charge by full and additional disclosures before 
a Select Committee), and the Premier, with the expression of a 
disconcerted and struggling astuteness on his countenance, rose 
to redeem his pledge of rebutting Crispi’s charges. A more lame 
and humiliating spectacle than the exhibition made by M. Rat- 
tazzi cannot be imagined. It was one not uncommonly presented 
in the dock by a condemned prisoner in the agony of a capital 
sentence, who in his agitation flies out into a tissue of repeated pro- 
testations of innocence that carry no earthly weight with them, 
but one that had never been presented by a Minister in Parliament. 
In no one point did M. Rattazzi even pretend to grapple with the 
facts advanced by his antagonist, and prove them not authentic. 
All he ventured upon were flimsy protestations against the inter- 
pretations given by Crispi, to his actions, and in doing so he ended 
by adding testimony to his enemy's words. It will be remem- 
bered that when Crispi first spoke of money and arms having been 
promised, the Minister jumped up, and cried out wildly that it 
was not true. Now, after the details so mercilessly given by 
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Crispi, the Minister, unmindful of his own words, admitted the 
fact he had just unconditionally given the lie to, but added, in 
explanation, the bungling and self-contradicted story that the 
money had been advanced merely to rid the country of a large 
number of Venetian refugees who were willing to emigrate. The 
absurdity of this trumped-up invention shows how completely for 
the moment M. Rattazzi’s natural quickness must have been dis- 
concerted, to think of trying to represent Garibaldi—the man of 
all others who was always pressing the necessity of employing in 
the active service of the country all its young men—as lending him- 
self to promote a wholesale emigration over the seas of his particular 
friends. Also the House received the explanation with derisive 
shouts, which would have overwhelmed most men with confusion ; 
and it was certainly from no favourable impression left by the 
Minister's words, but merely from a wise disinclination to aggra- 
vate the position of the country by affording the pretext for a 
general election, that the House abstained from giving expression 
to its feelings by a directly hostile vote. 

Startling as these disclosures were, Crispi had suppressed much 
he knew, and it was not until after Aspromonte that all illusions 
being then at an end as to M. Rattazzi’s trustworthiness, those 
who were initiated into the secret became stung to full revela- 
tions by a sense of indignation at the deceit practised upon them. 
In the recent debate on the vote of want of confidence, Baron 
Nicotera, the same who bad shared the forlorn risks of Pisacani’s 
wild project, got up aud recounted with impressive simplicity to 
the House what had passed between him and M. Rattazzi. Like 
many of his friends of the Left he had been dissatisfied with Baron 
Ricasoli’s treatment of the question of a national armament, and 
had been disposed to think M. Rattazzi ready to do what the 
other left undone ; and accordingly he had followed M. Rattazzi’s 
call to confer with him at his house. This fact the Premier 
attempted to deny, whereupon Baron Nicotera called on two of 
the Minister's warm adherents, the Deputies Del Giudice and 
Sandonato, to bear testimony to the truth of his words, and 
neither of these gentlemen dared to rise from their seats, and 
attempt the slightest contradiction of his assertions. Let it be 
borne in mind that the interview in question occurred many weeks 
before the dismissal of Baron Ricasoli, just at the very period 
when M. Ruttazzi, fresh from his Paris triumphs, was busily 
engaged in covert intrigue. “ ‘The Commendatore Rattazzi,” pro- 
ceeded Baron Nicotera, “ grieving with me over the Administra- 
tion, told me that something must be done, and that the Extreme 
Left must absolutely be persuaded of the necessity for chang- 
ing the Cabinet. I then asked what the new Cabinet would do, 
when the Commendatore Rattazzi, without hesitation, declared 
that he would provide for the ‘arming of the nation by men of 
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my colour, and for the radical change of individuals in office. 
I accepted cheerfully—being new in the ways of politics—the 
task of presenting these proposals and promises to the meeting 
of the Left: we had along discussion, and I hope the Commenda- 
tore Rattazzi will appreciate the moderation and reticence with 
which I recount our conversation—leaving out certain points 
that might seem personal, and the assurances that a certain indi- 
vidual should not enter the Cabinet, whom then he thought to 
exclude. These propositions I undertook to submit to the Left, 
and there was a meeting, the most numerously attended I remem- 
ber, which was presided over by the most honest the Commendatore 
Depretis.” In this way then was concluded, mainly through the 
efforts of the incautious and deluded Nicotera, but not without a 
stormy discussion, the coalition with the Left, which brought M. 
Rattazzi to power—for, although speaking in reply, he never 
impugned the truthfulness of their statements, contenting him- 
self with the flimsy affirmation thaf his memory really could not 
recall what exactly had passed between him and Baron Nicotera! 

But M. Rattazzi had not merely ventured on prevarications 
about his dealings with Garibaldi, he had likewise indulged in 
assertions for the purpose of representing Baron Ricasoli (then far 
away in Germany) as answerable for Garibaldi’s presence and 
doings on the mainland, and these assertions no one then in the 
House was in a position to refute with authority. Baron Ricasoli 
himself, still unwilling to mix in political controversy, disdained 
to take notice of this charge, but on the next great debate about 
supplies, on the 28th of June, his late colleague, Peruzzi, took 
the opportunity of referring to it, and of replying by a statement 
of what had really happened. In the beginning of the year a 
strictly voluntary and private Society for Promoting Rifle Clubs 
had been founded, of which the King had accepted the Presidency, 
and Garibaldi been elected Vice-President. At that time he was 
in Caprera. When the Premier obtained evidence as to the wild 
expedition meditated by the General, he induced the Senator 
Plezza, an old friend of Garibaldi, and therefore likely to have 
weight with him, to convey to him a knowledge of the views of 
Government, and to express its earnest hope that he would not 
put it under the necessity of having recourse to force of arms for 
arresting an enterprise which it was resolved not to permit. 
Garibaldi gave way to the representations of his friend, and then 
inquired whether the Government would interfere with him if 
he went to the mainland, in accordance with the invitation 
sent him, to presi? at the inauguration of the Rifle Club. The 
Minister's reply was what alone it could be. General Garibaldi 
was not confined to Caprera, but resided there at his own 
choice. He enjoyed the same freedom and right of moving about 
which belonged to every citizen, as long as he conformed to the 
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law. Therefore it rested, of course, entirely with himself to 
come over, whenever he should like, while the Government could 
only feel pleasure at his co-operation in whatever would tend to 
promote the efficiency of the country. It is not necessary to 
dwell on the difference between Garibaldi coming over like any- 
body else in this manner, and Garibaldi put forward as the god- 
father of M. Rattazzi’s political christening, and sent abroad to 
travel through the country as a kind of King’s representative, 
treated by all the functionaries with altogether exceptional honours, 
and charged to institute, with immense display, at the cost of the 
State, associations which, by their nature, could not but prove a 
fiery stimulant to popular agitation. What is, however, worthy 
of notice, is the fact that M. Rattazzi, who sat on the Ministers’ 
bench through the whole of these remarks, pointed at himself, 
never ventured to get up and attempt the slightest explanation of 
what he had deliberately spoken, or the faintest invalidation of 
what was just said. Can history show a minister who ever 
has so complacently borne the degradation of a moral pillory as 
this clutching holder on to office ? or one who was so impassively 
obdurate to the exposure of his dishonour ? 

Simultaneously with these humiliating exhibitions Garibaldi 
reappeared under circumstances that tended to add to public 
perplexity in judging the intentions of the Government. After 
ashort eclipse at Caprera, the redoubtable man of the people 
emerged to sight at Palermo, the very place where he was an 
object of downright idolatry, again the same, if not even more, 
profoundly honoured guest of Government he had been in 
Lombardy. The Viceroy of Sicily was the Marquis Pallavicino, 
one of the appointments exacted by Garibaldi from the Ministry 
as a pledge of its good faith. ‘The Marquis was a patriot, 
who had shared the sufferings of Spielberg, and enjoyed, 
from his enthusiastic simpleness of disposition, the particular 
friendship of Garibaldi. It may, however, be safely affirmed that 
amore unfit man for a Government to appoint to the administra- 
tion of Sicily (if it cared at all to govern that island) could not 
well have been found than the Marquis Pallavicino. It was like 
entrusting an infant in arms with the stern duties of perilous 
command. This was rendered evident by the first acts of the 
new Governor. Arriving after the event at Sarnico, it might 
have been expected that he should have been instructed watch- 
fully to check whatever tended to propagate agitation amongst a 
population so excitable as the Sicilians, and so transported with 
passion for Garibaldi. Instead of this, Pallavicino, without 
incurring the slightest rebuke from Turin, inaugurated his 
governorship by an address, in which he said: “TI arrive amongst 
you under happy auspices—under the auspices of your own 
Garibaldi!” This was distinctly to tell the Sicilians, in the most 
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authoritative mode, that Garibaldi was the true king of the 
country ; and everything that happened afterwards seems to have 
been studiously arranged to confirm the impression. Garibaldi 
himself, as soon as he was in Sicily, the public guest of Palla- 
vicino, set about organizing, without disguise, a force which he 
everywhere said was intended for an expedition to Rome. The 
whole thing was being carried on with a publicity that did not even 
affect the slightest mask. Men landed daily from foreign parts, 
old followers of his in former expeditions, and the islanders looked 
with sympathetic interest upon the busy organization, by the 
General and a staff of well-known officers, of an army and a camp. 
This was the moment which the Government selected for a visit to 
Sicily of the King’s sons. The princes came to Palermo, and there 
their daily companion, the object of their most marked attention, 
was General Garibaldi, the organizer of a popular movement. Wher- 
ever they went he never failed to be, in the shape of a sort of 
introducer or mentor, thus identifying himself and his doings 
with royalty, and committing the latter in the most direct way. 
The natural and inevitable result of the open countenance thus 
accorded, was the firm conviction amongst all classes of Sicilians, 
that the Government went thoroughly hand-in-hand with Gari- 
baldi. There are many cases where functionaries believed them- 
selves to be fulfilling the intentions of the Government by joining 
the General, and in the innocence of their hearts wrote to Turin, 
to inform their superiors of how they had zealously acted up to 
their wishes ! 

When one thinks calmly of the attitude assumed by M. Rattazzi 
all through the earlier portions of this Sicilian episode, and 
contrasts it with the later one, so suddenly assumed, which led 
to the bloody field of Aspromonte, there cannot, indeed, be 
words of condemnation too strong for the gross and criminal 
deceit which he practised upon Garibaldi and these poor Sicilians 
—it would seem really as if for no other purpose than to entrap 
them into destruction. Theincident which broke this false peace 
was a speech made by Garibaldi at Marsala, in which he certainly 
used most offensive language about the French Emperor, that 
instantly caused comment. Now, for the first time, M. Rattazzi 
admitted the fact of enlistments by Garibaldi, and came forward 
with a fresh exhibition of himself as his country’s saviour against 
anarchy. We believe the intemperate outburst of Garibaldi to 
have been due to an intimation that, out of deference to the 
French Emperor, it would be necessary for him indefinitely to 
postpone the execution of his projects. Perhaps it may be doubted 
by some whether it was ever meant that he should carry them 
out. He himself, however, with his sanguine confidence, seems 
really to have been placing a child-like trust in the good faith 
of M. Rattazzi, and the consequence of this rough awakening to 
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the truth startled him into fury. He now resolved to do, in spite 
of Ministers, that which they had so scandalously encouraged 
him to believe they would assist him in carrying out. In justice 
to General Cugia, who was sent to supersede Pallavicino, and to 
whose charge has been freely laid the faults of what ensued, this 
double-faced attitude of Government requires to be insisted on. 
When General Cugia was sent to Sicily, at a moment when Gari- 
baldi already acted in open defiance to the authorities, he received, 
for instructions, first, to temporize as much as possible, and then 
to prevent, by force, Garibaldi's embarkation with an expedition, 
only if he were to direct himself against the Roman States ; con- 
sequently, if Garibaldi went anywhere else, he was to be allowed to 
go away without hindrance. In these instructions we have the 
secret of M. Rattazzi’s otherwise inexplicable proceedings. After 
Sarnico something must have happened to induce him to hope 
that he had lured Garibaldi back to his wild Greek project. 

So did it come about, that with the blind self-confidence of 
passionate fearlessness Garibaldi madly ventured upon that march, 
at the head of a mere handful of followers, which ended so sadly 
on the heights of Aspromonte. In that-painful day, stained with 
the blood, shed by Italian soldiers, of generous youths, always 
ready to sacrifice themselves for their country, culminated the 
third great service rendered to Italy by a politician who never has 
come to power without leaving in a wound the marks of his 
fingers on his country—that wound being this time aggravated 
by the fact that in it he first introduced the dualism which he 
had so hypocritically charged to the fault of his predecessor, and 
so cantingly made a profession of healing over by his ministry. 
If M. Rattazzi be really capable of patriotic feelings, and not the 
mere waiting man and sworn menial of the French Emperor, then 
the best which can be said of him is that he is a fatally unfor- 
tunate man, for by his actions in leading on to Aspromonte he 
has done a deed of possible behefit only to her foes, but of incalcu- 
lable injury to Italy, by tending to break up that marvellous union 
between Government and nation, between king and people, which 
has hitherto proved for Italy the invulnerable armour, turning 
harmlessly aside the poisoned arrows of ill-minded diplomacy. 
Consciously or unconsciously M. Rattazzi has done this work. 

The same shameful subserviency to anti-national policy, which 
has practically tended to thwart the realization of what the nation 
eagerly feels as its most burning need—the speediest possible 
acquisition of its natural capital in Rome, has also marked all the 
proceedings of M. Rattazziinthis matter. Itis very true that on 
public occasions the Premier has never hesitated to repeat with a 
lawyer's glibness the stereotype formulas of political profession 
on this head. But the hollowness of these official declarations— 
declarations which in the present state of the country no aspiring 
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politician could venture not to make—was at once made apparent 
by the language expressed and echoed with proselytizing ardour 
by all who were the known hangers-on and confidants of the 
Ministry. Whoever has had any opportunity to come in contact 
with the agents and friends of the late Italian cabinets, be it in 
the country or on foreign missions, and has had occasion to 
discuss with them the question as to the site of a capital, must 
be ready to bear testimony that the chorus of their observation 
has been to ridicule the notion of Rome, and to express scom 
for the folly of Count Cavour in imprudently throwing down the 
gauntlet to Catholic Christendom for a point, according to them, 
impracticable in itself, and if practicable only so at the expense 
of what is practically beneficial. To hear the declamation on this 
head of men sent forth as the purposed representatives of the 
Italian Government, we have repeatedly thought that we must 
be listening to Cardinal Antonelli’s most expert agents— 
wolves prowling about in sheep’s clothing—if we had not been 
driven from our fancies by the undeniable and glaring fact, 
that the same language was being uniformly indulged in by all 
who derived their political impulse from M. Rattazzi. Nor has 
he confined himself to significant winks and diplomatic hints on 
this subject. He used his ministerial power to impede, as much 
as ever he could, that spread of agitation against the Pope's 
temporal power amongst ecclesiastics, which both Count Cavour 
and Baron Ricasoli wisely considered to be the most telling 
engine against the present conformation of the Papacy. From 
the moment of his accession to office M. Rattazzi practically dis- 
carded Father Passaglia as an ally of no value, and treated the 
whole matter of the declaration which he was then engaged in 
getting priests to sign, as a thing not to be encouraged. Baron 
Ricasoli had instructed all the prefects to make known that 
Government would make good to all priests any pecuniary 
loss, which they might experience if suspended a divinis by 
their superiors in consequence of their having signed Father 
Passaglia’s declaration. The first thing M. Rattazzi did was to 
revoke these instructions, and to make known that the Government 
would in no degree do anything for priests who might encounter 
the persecuting fury of their superiors because they had expressed 
themselves not hostile to that acquisition of Rome, which, for the 
sake of holding office, M. Rattazzi’s conscience had no scruple 
about professing anxiety to achieve, while he was in truth 
strenuously bent on doing all he could to render the event im 
possible. It is a more than ordinary stretch on our credulity to 
ask us to assume that so astute a strategist as M. Rattazzi should 
have taken this perfectly gratuitous and very pregnant step from 
sheer oversight as to its effects. 

The length at which we have dwelt on the underhand incidents 
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which characterized M. Rattazzi’s dealings with Garibaldi, will not 
allow us to lay before our readers an equally full picture of the arts 
which distinguished his home administration. It is, however, right 
that this side of his doings should be touched upon in its prin- 
cipal points, and that English readers should be made aware that 
M. Rattazzi has been as indefatigable in the work of falsifying the 
spirit of his country's institutions as we have shown him to have 
been unscrupulous in falsifying the spirit of an honestly patriotic 
policy. In the hands of M. Rattazzi, for the first time since the 
promulgation of the Charter in 1848, the beneficent action of 
constitutional freedom has been sought to be systematically 
vitiated by the admixture of wholesale jobbery in behalf of 
purely selfish interests. The whole gist of the Administration 
of the country under his Ministry has been by a_ perpetual 
succession of little tricks, and an unscrupulous application of 
patronage and influence to keep M. Rattazzi anyhow in posses- 
sion of office. Some of his loudest professions on entering upon 
his duties had reference to the finances. These he declared 
that he was resolved on recovering from what he intimated to be 
a shameful waste. The facts of the case are, that under his 
management, through the most lavish expenditure in support of 
jobs, the Treasury has become burdened with an amount of 
debt which will necessitate a large call on the money market, 
while this would-be reformer of extravagance never saw fit to 
submit a budget to the House. The Government has been 
carried on by provisional votes of supplies granted from a regard 
tothe exigencies of the moment, although the term for which 
they were conceded was made longer than originally intended, 
through one of those jockeying operations which M. Rattazzi is 
80 quick in using. When the question was under debate, with a 
great prospect of being settled in an anti-ministerial sense, the 
Premier, aware that certain Neapolitan Deputies were desirous 
of becoming members of the Council of State, took an opportu- 
nity of stating to the House the opinion he had arrived at, 
that it would be advisable to increase their number, on the 
ground that the interests of the Southern provinces were inade- 
quately represented in that body as then constituted. The bait 
took, and nominations followed which carried some leading 
Neapolitan antagonists from the ranks of the Opposition. 
Scrambling to power upon the shoulders of an unnatural com- 
bination of thorough-bred and exclusive Piedmontese, and of some 
light-headed and not very trustworthy agitators, M. Rattazzi, 
whose genuine friends were really to be found only amongst the 
former, all along remained under the necessity of treading a kind 
of egg dance between two utterly incompatible factions. As a 
sop to his Conservative allies, whom he had sent ahead in the 
first instance to attack Baron Ricasoli for connivance with 
[Vol. LXXIX. No. CLV.]—New Sentes, Vol. XXIII. No. I. R 
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Democratic levellers, he brought forward, soon after becoming 
Minister, a law for regulating the right of association, which 
was most objectionable from its arbitrary provisions. A Con- 
mittee of the House reported thereon, and proposed greatly to 
modify its clauses. No sooner, however, was the vote taken, for 
which it had been desirable to secure the Conservative support, 
than this measure was quietly allowed to drop. And why was 
this so? Simply because one of M. Rattazzi’s trustiest agents 
had been M. La Farina, president of a political association, 
which would itself be at the mercy of any future Minister of u- 
friendly disposition, were the proposal once made law. 

These are specimens of the kind of dvings upon which the whole 
of M. Rattazzi’s ministerial activity has been expended. The only 
real measure with which he endowed his country was the illegal 
state of siege which he imposed on all the provinces of Naples 
and Sicilvy—illegal because, in the absence of all rebellion except 
in the few localities directly occupied by Garibaldi, a Bill was 
requisite from Parliament to impose it, generally such as has 
authorized at times our Government to proclaim martial law in 
Treland. But Government did not ask for this Bill, because it 
feared to meet Parliament, for the same reason as it feared to give 
an amnesty to the captured Garibaldians—namely, conscious- 
ness of having by its own act been a party to what had happened, 
and of being, therefore, exposed to conviction before a Parlie- 
mentary inquiry: the Government feared to grant an amnesty, 
lest it should be supposed to have done so under the impulse 
of sheer dread at encountering Garibaldi as a defendant in 
a court of justice. To this already perfectly unwarrantable 
violation of constitutional rights, in arbitrarily subjecting for 
many months to martial law populations that have shown then- 
selves utterly averse to insurrection, the Crown was set by the 
unblushingly monstrous purpose which prompted M. Rattazzi to 
this measure. The Southern provinces were put under the 
yoke of military despotism merely because the Minister, being ix 
want of votes in Parliament, and a number of seats vacant in 
that part of the country, he invoked the intervention of the 
soldiery as an instrument to choke political opposition, ant 
under the support of bayonet dictation to smuggle into the 
House his nominees. With the state of siege in sharp operation, 
and all the ordinary tribunals superseded by the absolute powet 
of a military authority put in practice with little moderation, M. 
Rattazzi was not ashamed to try and palm off upon the country 
the gross farce of election systematically deprived of all free 
canvassing and voting, and the crying falseness of which was 
unblushingly enhanced by many of the Government nominees 
thus appointed being, like M. Prati, utterly foreign and re 
pugnant to the constituencies. A more flagrant and profligate 
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breach of constitutional law was never committed by any 
corrupt Minister, and it was also the first measure of the 
House to pronounce all these elections void. In connexion 
with this audacious attempt to falsify the popular nature of 
electoral machinery, must be put the unscrupulous lavishness of 
M. Rattazzi in distributing the honours in the gift of the Crown 
as the reward of jobs. It has not escaped severe remark, that 
while Baron Ricasoli, with a true sense of dignity, ventured even 
to expostulate with his Sovereign against bestowing on an un- 
worthy favourite a riband, under M. Rattazzi'’s Ministry the 
Official Gazette hardly ever came out without containing a long 
string of nominations, the most of which were individuals whose 
only claim rested notoriously on having been personally useful to 
the Premicr—many being rewarded pamphleteers and newspaper 
writers, as, for instance, M. Limayrac, of the Constitutionnel, 
who had been M. Rattazzi’s most strenuous puffer at the time 
of his progress to Paris, and who has been decorated with the high 
order which has been hitherto considered as a sufficient mark of 
distinction for public servants of superior merit. 

Such have been the low arts and systematically contemptible 
proceedings which have marked M. Rattazzi’s last tenure of office. 
The painful offspring of unscrupulous and dirty plotting, his 
Ministry dragged itself for some months crawlingly along, through 
a course strewn with broken promises, foul snares, glaringly cruel 
treacheries, and a series of the most deliberate attempts at vitiating, 
by noxious infusions, the infant health of the liberties of Italy, 
until this Administration fell, overtaken by just vengeance, 
as universal as it has been well-founded and worthily ex- 
pressed. The Italians may well find consolation for having 
had to submit for a season to the elevation of an undeserving 
Politician, in the fact that he has in return afforded them an 
opportunity, which they have not let slip by of training them- 
selves to greater political discipline, in their efforts to get rid of 
him. It appears to us that the attitude of the people and Parlia- 
ment, and most particularly the language and doings of those 
Politicians who, from their antecedents, would be naturally 
the most exposed to being carried away by the heat of factions, 
have been throughout so admirable as to give proof of a high 
political insight and intuitive instinct. For once, in our 
opinion, M. Rattazzi has rendered to his country a service that 
deserves to be honourably acknowledged, by thus ministering to 
the occasion offered for an exhibition of dignified political action 
in his exemplary ejection from office. The same excellent discri- 
mination between essential and secondary points, in spite of so 
much calculated to mislead, and the same true sense of what was 
due to the country, which in the first place had induced a hostile 

ouse to forego its feelings of personal resentment, and to put at 
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the disposal of a mistrusted Minister the means necessary for 
carrying on the King’s service, has also characterized the debate 
which at last ended in his overthrow. It was not an unreason- 
able impatience inveighing against M. Rattazzi for not having 
succeeded in the impossible task of forcing his way into Rome 
across French bayonets, which hurled him from office. That 
point really never was brought forward, and never has been enter- 
tained. M. Rattazzi did not at all fall a victim to an unreason- 
able and peevish temper of this kind, but to the unanimously 
indignant animadversion of a nation that stoned him as the mean 
and treacherous violator of its political probity and virtue. This 
was what was denounced in M. Rattazzi from one end of Italy to 
the other, with an unanimity that does honour to the country, and 
which was echoed by all in the House who had not some very 
particular reason for doing otherwise. The fall of M. Rattazzi 
under the circumstances has become invested with the propor- 
tions of an event, for he has fallen under the weight of his ow 
dishonour and beneath the universal reprobation of his dishonesty 
—a politician literally yelled down by the indignant sense of an 
outraged people, pointing the fingers of their withering scom 
against the suborner, the prevaricator, and the traitor, however 
much armed with the weapons of a filched greatness. It was a 
memorable and truly hopeful uprising of a sound nation against 
the poisoned arts of perversion, rendered doubly dangerous by 
their having got into the hands of a man who was checked by no 
compunction in his application of the process of authority. To 
the last M. Rattazzi showed the same unscrupulous recklessness 
about the country, provided he could but prolong his hold on a 
portfolio. When he saw himself doomed to an adverse vote, he 
pressed the King to dissolve the House, so that he might have 4 
few weeks’ more office, and Victor Emmanuel deserves the grati: 
tude of his people for having resisted this Mephistophelian sugges 
tion from a man for whom he has often shown but too much 
partiality. His good sense on this occasion stepped between the 
tempter and his prey, thereby saving the country from a great 
danger ; and if so be that he has now opened his eyes for good to 
the full nature of one who certainly has enjoyed a large share of 
his royal favour, then Italy will have ample reason to think 
herself a winner by the passing visitation of M. Rattazzi’s third 
Premiership. For if it is true that the manner of his reaching 
power amounted virtually to a breach of constitutional principle, 
it must be pronounced still more true that his downfall hss 
been the signal vindication of constitutional feeling and the out: 
spoken assertion of a people’s wholesome indignation. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


. G could be better timed at this moment than the presenta- 
tion in an English dress of Spinoza’s celebrated “ Critical Inquiry 
into the Hebrew Scriptures :’”! the translation is inscribed “ To the 
educated public—the pious without prescription, the unfettered in 
thought, and the fearless of truth—for whom alone the original was 
written.” The appearance of the work itself in}1670 produced a great 
sensation in the theological world—a world, however, which, at that 
time, did not extend beyond those who could read Latin; it was re- 
garded as a most serious assault upon the acknowledged creed of 
Christendom. That which our own Ecclesiastical rulers wish to ignore, 
which the stolid among religious teachers of all churches and sects are 
incapable of seeing, which lukewarm sympathizers in old-fashioned 
universities admit with a jealous reluctance, is, that the questions 
which, in Spinoza’s time, could only be debated in Latin among the 
few, must now be discussed in the vernacular among the many. Eng- 
land cannot remain in arrear of the rest of the world in her theology. 
And all questions concerning the authority which really belongs 
to the Biblical writings, and by consequence the authority which 
belongs to doctrines founded upon them, can be effectually examined 
in English as well as in Latin. In the course of a brief but lucid 
Introduction, the editor justifies his undertaking by reason of the 
signs which prognosticate a revolution in the religious world of Eng- 
land ; he considers it time that superstitious notions and Pagan conta- 
minations were discarded from the Christian religion, which should 
be reasserted in the simplicity wherein it was taught by Christ him- 
self. Heterodox philosophers, as they are reputed, are no enemies 
to religion, nor, indeed, to institutions for the instruction of the 
citizens in their moral and religious duties. But it is necessary that 
the action of these institutions should not be simply traditional. If 
the ruder conceptions of the Deity which were native to the earlier 
Hebrews, and the stiff sacerdotalism of the Law, had not been modified 
by the influence of the Prophets, the way would not have been pre- 
pared for the purer and more spiritual religion of Jesus and his 
Apostles. It is well observed, that the religious sentiments are in 
themselves blind ; they require to be informed by the intellect as to 
the proper objects on which they are to be exercised. Thus, in 





1 “Tractatus Theologico-Politicus: A Critical Inquiry into the History, Pur- 
pose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures ; with the right to Free Thought 
and Free Discussion asserted, and shown to be not only consistent but necessarily 
bound up with true piety and good government.” By Benedict de Spinoza. From 
= —_ with an introduction and notes by the Editor. London: Triibner and 
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ordinary life, our feeling of gratitude may attach itself to a person whom 
we suppose erroneously to have been the means of procuring us some 
great favour or benefit, and we should feel hurt, no doubt, at discover- 
ing that we had been mistaken or misinformed : the affection is itself 
unintelligent—it arises, as Bishop Butler would say, naturally, upon 
the presentation of its object. And precisely the same is the case with 
the religious sentiments. If there really be Mediators and Intercessors 
between man and his Father, it is natural and right that they should 
be the object of pious regard and of prayer; but the affection which 
gathers round the supposed patron Saint or other Intercessor is no judge 
itself either of their existence or of the reality of that which they are 
assumed to do. Now,upon any discovery of the unreality of the objects to 
which the religious sentiment has attached itself, we must take care not 
to resent upon those objects the error to which we may have been sub- 
ject—distinguishing between the feelings proper to a discovery of mis- 
take as to the object of affection from that which arises on discovery 
of unworthiness in the object itself. One may be a very good man, 
though he be not the benefactor we had supposed him to be to our. 
selves: and thus our affection may have to shift itself when better 
knowledge has come to us. It is the same with doctrines and 
traditional representations of the Divine Being: we shall not love our 
heavenly Father the less, or endeavour less sincerely to obey and adjust 
ourselves to the Divine Laws, when we are emboldened to think our- 
selves in immediate relation with Him, than we should if under the 
impression of having been, by no fault of our own, alienated from his 
favour and reconciled to Him by a circuitous intervention. 

One day, says our translator, Schleiermacher, from the pulpit, ex- 

claimed to his astonished auditory :— 


“ Sacrifice with me a lock of hair to the manes of the pure and misunder- 
stood Spinoza. The sublime Spirit of the Universe filled ais soul ; the Infinite 
was his beginning and his end; the Universal his sole and eternal love. Living 
in saintly innocence and in deep humility, he viewed his being in the glass of 
everlasting nature, and knew that he, too, reflected something that was not 
unworthy to be loved. Full of religion, full of the Holy Spirit, he appears to 
us as dwelling apart from the world, raised above the vulgar, and master in his 
art, but without disciples and without a school.”—p. 14. 

Considering the little which is known in England of Spinoza, par- 
ticularly of the extreme simplicity of his life, his patience and gentle- 
ness, it would have been well if something more had been added in the 
way of a sketch of it. English readers, however, have no occasion to 
be deterred from a perusal of the work now submitted to them through 
any fear of losing themselves in metaphysical subtleties. 

In the aecount given by Spinoza himself of the scope and purpose 
of this work, he tells his readers that he had observed how natural 
reason had come to be despised by many theologians, and credulity 
accounted to be faith ; that nevertheless the methods hitherto resorted 
to by theclogical disputants had only served to render their differences 
more hopeless and acrimonious; he therefore set himself to examine 
the Scriptures afresh, dispassionately, and without. reference to foregone 
conclusions. He treats first of Prophecy andthe Prophets; he com 
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siders the form of Hebrew prophecy in its more remarkable cha- 
racteristies to be due to an excitement of the “imagination,” its end 
and scope to concern moral and spiritual truths. In his chapter on 
Law Divine and Human he distinguishes between the law of eternal and 
universal truth and verity, and the law of precept and application, 
and he says of the Mosaic laws, that they were apprehended by the 
Hebrew legislator not as universal truths, but as particular institutes, 
Where we should be glad for English readers who have only heard 
of Spinoza as an anti-Christian and an atheist, to remark what 
follows :— 

“From this point of view are those prophets to be regarded who have uttered 
laws in the name of God. But Christ is an exception to this rule. Of him I 
hold we are to opine that he perceived things immediately, adequately, truly ; 
for Christ, though he also appears to have enunciated laws in tle name of God, 
was not so much a prophet as he was the mouth of God. When we say that 
God revealed himself immediately to Christ (¢.e., to the mind of Christ), and 
not mediately as to the prophets by words and signs, nothing more is to be 
understood than that Christ perceived revealed things truly, adequately, and 
in themselves, or that he comprehended them; for then is a thing really com- 
prehended when it is perceived by the mind itself without the intervention of 
signs. Christ, therefore, perceived revealed things in themselves and ade- 
quately ; so that if he ever prescribed them as rules or laws, it was because of 
the ignorance and obstinacy of the people he addressed. Standing as the sub- 
stitute of God, he accommodated himself to the capacity of the vulgar, and 
spoke more clearly than the prophets generally had done, though still some- 
what obscurely, often teaching by parables, especially when he was addressing 
those to whom it was not yet given to understand celestial things.”—-pp. 97, 98. 


Spinoza’s doctrine as to the value of the Biblical histories is, that they 
do not of themselves form part of the divine revelation, and do not all of 
them, or necessarily in all cases, contribute to make men better or more 
spiritual, but are only of use so far as they do this, and in reference to 
the moral doctrines they contain : by reason, however, of their contain- 
ing and illustrating these moral doctrines more fully than other his- 
tories, the Bible histories are superior to all others. Then follows 
a most able chapter on Miracles, the sum of which may be gathered 
from the ensuing definition of the word :— 

“From these premises, therefore, viz., that nothing happens in nature which 
does not follow from its laws; that these laws extend to all which enters into 
the divine mind; and lastly, that nature proceeds in a fixed and changeless 
course ; it follows most obviously that the word miracle can only be understood 
in relation to the opinions of mankind, and signifies nothing more than an 
event, a phenomenon, the cause of which cannot be explained by another fami- 

instance, or, in any case, which the narrator is unable to explain.” —p. 124. 

Concerning Scripture, the origin, compilation, and credibility of the 
Pentateuch, of the rest of the Old Testament books, of the character 
of the Apostles, and their authority as teachers, the germs of what more 
recent critics have said are to be found, in Spinoza. He then lays 
down in what sense, that is, in regard to what portion of their contents, 
the Scriptures can properly be called the “Word of God,” After 
which, he establishes that the essence of religion consists, not in pro- 
fessing a right knowiedge of the essence of the Divine nature, but in an 
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obedience to the Divine laws ; not compulsory, but spontaneous and 
free. Faith, accordingly, in its truly religious acceptation, consists in 
a reliance upon those Divine laws in obedience to which the true good 
of moral beings consists, not, as is commonly supposed, in a credence 
of a system of facts of which other persons may doubt. The treatise 
is concluded by several chapters on the relations of the State to 
religion, directed to show that the objects of government and of truly 
religious teaching in fact coincide, being the cultivation of justice and 
charity ; that the State must, by its very constitution, be the supreme 
judge, whether there be any immora'ity in doctrines promulgated by 
religious teachers, or anything disorderly in modes of worship, but 
that laws relating to speculative matters are unjust and useless : 


“ Liberty of thought and speech is not only consistent with the peace of the 
State, with the authority of its government, and the maintenance of its reli- 
gious institutions, but must even be conceded for the safety and preservation 
of these. For wherever an attempt is made to take this liberty away, and the 
opinions of disputants, not their minds, which alone can sin, are summoned to 
judgment, then examples are sure to be made of the best and noblest, which 
are then regarded as martyrdoms, and irritate the nation and move them to 
pity, if not to revenge, rather than to fear. Flatterers and hypocrites find 
encouragement, and dogmatism, because concessions have been made to it, and 
rulers have been arrayed as partisans, by and by ventures to arrogate authority 
to itself, and does not blush to boast that its professors are the elect of God 
and the immediate interpreters of His divine decrees, whilst the supreme civil 
power, as merely human, should be held bound to yield to that which is divine, 
—in other words, to them and their decisions; all which things, every one 
knows, are altogether incompatible with the peace and prosperity of a well- 
ordered State.”—p. 352. 

The “ History of Christian Dogmas,” by M. Eugéne Haag,’ is 
worthy of the great reputation which belongs to him as editor, in 
conjunction with his brother M. Emile, of that truly national bio- 
graphical work, “ La France Protestante.” The first part consists of 
a general history of the dogmas distributed according to order of time 
into four periods. The first reaches from the preaching of Jesus 
Christ himself to the Council of Nicewa. This may be termed the 
period of free speculation. Jesus himself founded his religion upon 
Judaism, to which he gave its highest spiritual significance. ‘The 
Apostles developed it according to their different individual tendencies. 
The immediately post-Apostolic age was occupied in vindicating 
Christianity against the misrepresentations of its adversaries. The 
conflict between the Judzan and Gentile elements, of which the origin 
is traceable to the differences between the two great Apostles, became 
more acrimonious in the succeeding generation. The Canon was 
formed about the middle of the second century: and philosophy 
mingled itself with Christian doctrine and set itself to give the mean- 
ing of the Christian traditions; churches which had arisen as isolated 
congregations, spread from their original centres over large areas, 
defined themselves by political and national boundaries, keeping 1 





2 “Histoire des Dogmes Chrétiens.” Par M. Eugtne Haag. 1* partie, His- 
toire générale ; 2° partie, Histoire spéciale. London : Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
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sight, however, always, although ultimately perverting their application, 
the conceptions of the Universality of Christ’s religion, and the Catho- 
licity of the Church, which is the communion or fellowship of its pro- 
fessors. During this period, the dogma had not hardened itself into 
formal professions or creeds. In the second, period embraced between 
the council of Nica and the great schism which separated the East and 
West, council succeeds to council, and the definitions and distinctious 
of subtle intellects come to be set on a level with divine revelations 
of truth. From the great Schism to the Reformation the history of 
dogmas follows strictly the development of scholasticism in the West. 
From the era of the Reformation the advance of enlightenment has 
been by no means constant or without reactions. Lutheran, Calvinist, 
and Anglican symbolisms substituted one kind of intolerance for 
another ; Arminianism showed some reaction, but had no sufficient 
speculative basis ; on the other hand, the Deists of England and France 
were deficient in the moral element; after which we come to the 
effects on Christian dogma of the philosophical speculations which 
originated in Germany in the last century. 

The second part is occupied with a special history of dogmas, in 
which the origin, growth, and modification of each is separately 
traced and affiliated. For this purpose the various articles of faith 
and opinions current more or less among Christians at different 
times are grouped under five heads. 1. Theology, properly so-called, 
comprising the doctrine concerning the Deity and the divine attri~- 
butes, the Trinity, Creation, Providence—to which are added the 
origin of man, and doctrines concerning angels and demons. 2. Dog- 
matical anthropology, namely, the theory concerning the Paradisuical 
state of innocence, the Fall and Original Sin. 3. Christology, or the 
theory of Redemption, including the doctrines concerning the Nature 
and Person of Christ, justification, predestination, and grace. 4. Cha- 
ritology, or theory of the Church and the “means of grace.” 
5. Eschatology, concerning Death, Immortality, the Resurrection, 
Purgatory, the last Judgment, Heaven and Hell. The French Pro- 
testants for many generations had no theology. This work of M. 
Haag is an evidence, among others, that they are breaking loose from 
the bands of a mere formal Calvinistic preaching, and are able to take 
their place among the foremost Churches in the fields of Christian 
literature. 

We have two more posthumous works of Dr. Bleek’s ;* one on the 
three first Gospels, and one on the Apocalypse; both of them consist 
in substance of lectures delivered by him. In discussing the origin of 
the Synoptical Gospels, he sets them in this order, Matthew, Luke, 
Mark: he supposes an Ur-Evangelium, which both Matthew and 
Luke made use of, together with other narratives current in Judea— 





? “‘Synoptische Erkliung der drei ersten Evangelien.” Von Friedrich Bleek. 
Herausgegeben von Lic. Heinrich Holtzmann, ausserordentlichem, Prof. der 
Theologie, 2 Bande. London: D. Nutt. 1862. 
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some written, some oral. With respect to our present first Gospel, 
he does not consider it to represent the gospel mentioned by Papias 
as having been composed by Matthew ¢8patd: diadexr@, and observes 
that there is no claim or allusion made in the Gospel itself which can 
attach it to the authorship of an Apostle, or immediate disciple of the 
Lord—in the account of the calling of Matthew (ix. 9) there is nothing 
to indicate that the author is the person spoken of. The date of this 
Gospel is fixed by chap. xxiv. as shortly preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The third Gospel stands, as Dr. Bleek conceived, nearly 
on a level with the first, having been written not long after the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem, as indicated in chap. xxi., and it bears a similar 
relation to the Ur-Evangelium and other preceding narratives to which 
allusion is made in the preface. Dr. Bleck distinguishes with reason 
the Mark of our present Gospel from the Mark of whom Papias speaks; 
but he not only places the present second Gospel later than the first or 
third, but even later than the fourth; he supposes even that the 
author of the second had seen the fourth. The fourth he esteems as 
a genuine production of the Apostle John—that it should, therefore, 
be taken as the ground-work of the history of Jesus—that its differ- 
ences from the other gospels are not irreconcileable, or that where 
they are or seem to be trreconcileable, are not fatal to the truth 
of the history in its main points ; and so, for instance, he adopts the 
conclusion of Lessing with respect to the narratives of the Resurreec- 
tion—for while some argue, because the Resurrection was a fact, that 
the narratives of it must be reconcileable ; others, because the narra 
tives are irreconcileable, the Resurrection did not take place—Lessing 
held that notwithstanding the narratives are irreconcileable, the Resur- 
rection did really occur, for in no other way is the Apostolic preaching 
to be accounted for. 

The Apocalypse is assigned by Dr. Bleek to the first year of Ves- 
pasian for its date ; it is supposed by him to describe, in visions, contem- 
porary events, or events shortly about to oceurin Judea and Rome, but 
not to contain prophecies of which Christians are still to expect the 
fulfilment ; and the book is to be ranked among the deutero-canonical, 
or books of the second order. 

M. Bungener’s “ Life of Calvin’* is, as we may suppose, apologetic. 
It is not, however, sufficient to show the ability of Calvin as an ad- 
ministrator, or his power as a preacher, or his general practical ex- 
cellence as a commentator on the Scripture; and then to excuse his 
severity as a persecutor by saying that he inherited that ill disposition 
from the Roman school in which he had been brought up ; such might be 
a fair excuse for others, his contemporaries, among the Reformers ; but 
his stern persecuting spirit was in special keeping with his own theology. 
He had substituted for the exclusive creed of Rome another no less 
exclusive, no less hardening. He was in possession of a knowledge of 
the will of God, and all beyond his own pale were heirs of damnation; 
destined to the fire of hell, the flowers of earth were little worth* con- 
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sidering ; Calvin’s Gospel was a Car of Juggernauth, and he himself 
one of its wheels. Why should he not crush a son of perdition like 
Servetus ? 

The “Theological Letters” of Richard von der Alm cover, in 
the completest manner, the whole ground of Biblical inquiry 
and of the origin of Christianity.6 They are due to the labours of 
many years on the part of the author, who has not contented himself 
with reproducing information at second-hand, but has drawn it from 
all available original sources. The motive for this publication is not 
destructive only but constructive. Indeed, the necessity for clearing 
the ground appears in order that another edifice may be raised upon 
it. It is noticed in the preface that the attempt made some years 
since to organize a free Catholic Church failed by reason of the irtru- 
sion into it of materialist and secularist elements, which rendered the 
movement suspected by the German Governments ; but that it must not 
be supposed from that failure there is no need or no hope of the con- 
struction of a Church for the future which should throw off the me- 
dieval dogmatism and the sacerdotal superstitions, and yet found 
itself upon that which was essential in the teaching of Jesus Christ 
himself. The dissatisfaction with the old-fashioned dogmatisms is 
not confined in Germany, says our author, to mere philosophizers, or 
to persons in the higher grades of social life; the spread of the Bible 
itself, by means of Bible Societies, among working men has been the 
means of carrying scepticism as to its truth very far down in the 
social seale.. We commend this remark particularly to our own Bible 
Society people at home; for we have for some time been convinced 
that the great familiarity of the English people with the Bible will 
enable them to enter fully and conclusively into the question as to its 
authority,, when once they understand the appeal to be to their ver- 
nacular Bibles and to their own reason. Many convalescents in hos- 
pitals, says our present author, have learnt for the first time from 
copies of the Bible there given them how much it contains which is 
untrue. This work treats, in the first volume, of the Old Testament, 
in the second, of the New, in the third, reviews the Christian doctrines 
and the general history of the Church. At the conclusion are given 
suggestions as to the creed of the Church of the future ; its ordinances, 
Worship, and constitution. It must be allowed that very little of the 
Christian element remains; and the break with the historical Christen- 
dom appears very abrupt. The bulk, however, of the work is full of 
information intelligibly set forth, whatever may be thought of the 
sufficiency of the substitute for existing Christianity which is here 
suggested. 

“Cambridge Free Thoughts’’® consist of spirited translations of 
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Lessing’s Letters to Gétze, with a Preface, touching principally the 
publication of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments, which occasioned this con- 
troversy. This book is edited by the son of Dr. Bernard, well known 
at Cambridge as the author of practical works for instruction in 
Hebrew. ea 

Dean Alford’s New Testament is remarkable as. a.“ rudis indigesta- 
que moles” of annotations, unenlightened by any critical or judicial 
faculty ; his “Sermons on Christian Doctrine’? present the received 
dogmas in something of a modern dress, but pianifest po .theology, 
properly so called, or thought. They aré probably*noff -set ‘forth by 
way of “ purgation,”’ and sufficiently vouch the aitthor’s*orthodoxy. 

The recurrence of the bi-centenary of the ejection, of tiie, Noncon- 
forming ministers of 1662 has naturally produced a certain amount of 
exultation in Dissenting bodies. The more reasonable among 
Church-people look back to the proceedings connected with’, the 
Savoy Conference and the passing of the Act of Uniformity with a feel- 
ing of regret if not of shame. ‘The Dissenters are proud fo think that 
their predecessors were the oppressed and weaker party then, but that 
they themselves are now almost in a position to impose laws on their 
old oppressors. In the various greater and smaller works which have 
issued from the press in connexion with the celebration of Black St. 
Bartholomew’s, we have been glad to observe that there is little ex- 
ception to be taken to their tone—an observation which applies en- 
tirely to the principal work which the occasion has called forth—Dr. 
Vaughan’s “English Nonconformity.”® It may not, however, be clear 
to all Dissenters, though it is perfectly so to the shrewder among them, 
nor as yet to the public at large, although it will shortly be plain to 
them likewise, that the objects of Nonconformity relative to the Esta- 
blished Church in this country are altogether different now from what 
they were two centuries ago; nor can the Independents or Congrega- 
tionalists of the present day claim to be the spiritual descendants of 
such men as Baxter. Whether the Legislature would do wisely in re- 
pealing the Act of Charles II., which was the cecasion of so much 
mischief to the Church and country is one question ; how such a repeal 
would affect the relations of Church and Dissent is quite another. We 
apprehend it would affect them but little; it would relieve scruples of 
Church of England ministers, but would scarcely be the means of 
comprehending members of well-settled Dissenting communities; 
especially as the strength of Dissent now lies with the Congrega- 
tionalists, who are opposed on principle both:to public Church endow- 
ments and to the organization of congregations into a wide-spread 
Church. They look upon the constitution of the Established 
Church not only as objectionable, but as unlawful ; not only can they 
not conscientiously hold communion with it, but conscientiously regard 
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it as an unchristian nuisance which ought to be abated ; an1 further, 
the greater part of Congregationalists being “ particular Calvinists,” 
whether under trust-deeds reciting that exclusive creed or uot, any 
conflict hereafter between the Church and Dissent will be for objects 
entirely different from those which the Nonconformists of 1662 were 
contending for. .Thé Dissenters in their commemoration of the events 
of two hundred .years ago have thus with a well-calculated caution 
rather kept dut of “sight the real state of the question between them- 
selves and thei¥ adversaries. On the other hand, the Church has been 
but ill-served iy @ reprint of“ Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy,’ as 
if it were a Christitn justification of tyraniy and meanness that it 
was a return for previous injury. 

Independency was hardly known in Eugland until the time of 
Elizabeth ; since- which period it has been making continual pro- 
gresé, rapidly so within the present generation. A very good history 
of it is given by Mr. Joseph Fletcher!°—from the point of view, how- 
ever, of assuming that the Independent or Congregational form is the 
only true form of Christian Church. An extreme Congregational 
theory is beset with the same difficulties as an extreme Presbyterian, 
or an extreme Episcopalian theory. All these parties claim antiquity as 
on their side, and all are capable of producing from antiquity, even the 
earliest, something which may be alleged in their behalf—each of them 
is prone to overlook that there are also other facts in the earliest 
history of the Church which cannot be made to fall in with any extreme 
view of Church constitution—that is to say, with any view which goes 
so far as to say Episcopalianism, Presbyterianism, Congregationalism 
is the divinely appointed form of the Church ; no other is lawful. And 
besides, all parties appear to us, and thorough Independents like Mr. 
Fletcher not the least, to attach too much weight to the historical 
argument—and in the absence of any specific regulations by Jesus 
himself or the Apostles as to what ought to be the form of Church 
government—to draw inferences which are not warranted from such 
examples of the Apostolic, or immediately post-Apostolic, age, as 
appear to favour their own principles. For it is absolutely necessary 
that the professors of a new religion, or of a new sect, should for awhile 
appear as a mere aggregate of individuals gathered together by cutting 
across existing communions and associations ; but it does not thence 
follow that some further organization might not lawfully and usefully 
be had recourse to for the purpose of order and perpetuation when 
their numbers .had been increased. And that which Mr. Fletcher 
admits on this’ point, vol. ii. ch. ii., where he is speaking of the re- 
appearance of Congregationalism since the Reformation, may suggest 
that the early Christians, though, from the necessity of their cireum- 
stances, they were, like men cast on a desert island, compelled at first 
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to act merely as “ congregations,” may, without inconsistency, have had 
recourse to other opposite forms. To some readers, indeed, this debate 
about Congregationalism or Independency, as a form of the Christian 
Church, may appear not very important; and there are many English 
feelings which are easily enlisted in favour of Independency by its very 
name, and by the use of phrases about Erastianism, State-Church, 
and the like. And if in connexion with Independent or Congrega- 
tional principles as to Church Government there were proclaimed, by 
the same parties, liberal principles as to Christian Communion, the 
question would be presented to other denominations and to the country 
at large under a very different aspect from that which it now bears. 
But it should be borne in mind, by the outside public, that Independency 
is found, almost without exception, in connexion with the harshest 
Calvinism—a Calvinism which claims for its own people, not only that 
they are a Church, but ¢he Church, and that all others belong as yet 
to the world. Undoubtedly a State-Church, and any other Church, 
endowed or not, which conceives its continuity to depend partly on its 
organization and on the succession of its ministers, must be regarded as 
mere rubbish cumbering the ground, by those who are chosen out of the 
world immediately to bear witness against it, and associated together 
in obedience to that divine call—partakers in predestination, election, 
and indefectible grace. Under cover of an assault by Congregation- 
alism as a form, upon Church Establishments as an Institution, is 
preparing an attack by the Calvinistic theology upon the more general 
Christianity, with which, in various degrees, the majority of people in 
this country content themselves—but who, however defective they 
may be in the Christian life, will resent and resist, when they under- 
stand it, the attempt to take away from them the Christian name, or 
to sneer them out of the profession of it. 

The chief subject discussed in Mr. Shore’s clever pamphlet is that 
of the inspiration of the Bible: he gives a briefaccount of the manner 
in which the notion of a supernatural inspiration grew up, partly by 
tradition from the Jews, partiy from the use of rhetorical expressions 
by the Christian fathers. It is not possible, of course, to deduce the 
inspiration of the Bible from anything which the Bible states of itself; 
and, according to one of the Essayists, on Protestant principles, there 
is no authority external to it which could assign to it that quality. Mr. 
Shore shows that the ordinary reader of the Bible, whatever his theory 
or general conviction concerning inspiration may be, must make certain 
deductions from his assurance that he is reading the “ Word of God.” 
First, he cannot be perfectly sure that the passage which he is perusing 
is accurately transmitted in the original Greek or Hebrew ; secondly, he 
cannot be perfectly sure that his English translation is a true rendering 
of the original; thirdly, he cannot be perfectly sure that the explana- 
tion or interpretation he has been taught to affix to it is correct. It is 
clear that no definition of the mode of inspiration can supply the 
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defect of certainty which thus arises to any reader of his having before 
him the “ Word of God,” or the mind of the Spirit of God. Mr. Shore 
then goes on to make some valuable observations as to many ill-conse- 
quences which follow from the superstitious views of inspiration which 
are commonly current. The obvious meaning of the Bible is tampered 
with, laws of language are done violence to, in order to extract from 
passages interpretations consistent with the supposition that it came 
forth immediately from God. And thus a strain is put on the con- 
science of the commentator, and on the conscience of one commentator 
after another. ‘The mischief begins even in childhood: the child is 
put off with explanations, which if left to itself it would feel to be 
worthless, and a habit grows up of looking in the Bible for some far- 
fetched and recondite meaning different from the plain meaning of its 
words. Connected with this is the “tampering, not with the lan- 
guage of a book, but with the moral sense of the reader,” as when 
immoral acts are related without condemnation, or even with com- 
mendation, when if the acts and words cannot be explained away, the 
reader is forbidden to exercise his judgment upon them because they 
are in the Bible. Mr. Mansel’s theory is then touched upon, according 
to which we can be no judges beforehand as to any act being offensive 
to God or otherwise, and it is justly observed :— 


“Of course, in this view, all doubt and hesitation as to the inspired charac- 
ter of the Sacred Volume on moral grounds, and equally as to that of the 
Koran, the Book of the Mormons, and the Sacred Books of the Hindoos, vanish 
at once, and all the vast expenditure of learning and ability in ancient or mo- 
dern times in answering or modifying objections in particular cases, must be 
regarded by the most orthodox as an idle pastime and an elaborate waste of 
time.” —p. 69. 

Lastly, the author defends himself against the charge of “taking 
away the Bible,” by showing, that certainty on the side of speculative 
doctrines supposed to be delivered in it never has been, and never can 
be, attained in its perusal, while its authority is in no respect impaired 
as to its words of practical wisdom and its Divine precepts. 

Professor Grote’s pamphlet on some portions of Dr. Lushington’s 
judgment is the production of a person who does not suffer his 
opinions on matter of detail to blind him to the real interests of the 
Church to which he belongs.” He expressly disclaims participation 
inthe particular views of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, but pro- 
tests against such ecclesiastical trials as have been witnessed in their 
cases, and in that of Mr. Heath :— 

“Whatever I may think,” he says, “about the contents of Dr. Williams’s 
and Mr. Wilson’s Essays, I thoroughly feel that now there is at stake in their 
case the freedom of speech of the English clergy, or, which is the same thing, 
smce the clergy are likely to ‘be the chief theological writers, the life and spirit 
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of English theology, clergymen of all opinions and of all parties ought to con- 
sider this; for if it is one form of opinion which is at the bar of the Court of 
Arches now, we may be quite certain that before many years are over it will 
be another.”—p. 92. 

The case of Mr. Heath, indeed, we consider to present an instance 
of the most monstrous persecution and perversion of law: whatever 
provocation he may have given in his mode of propagating his 
opinions, such as they were, it is a sign of the utter want of all man- 
liness in the clergy of the Church of England that they should not 
hold up to popular execration any bishop who could initiate a prose- 
cution under a Statute which gave the Court no option but to deprive 
the defendant, upon conviction, of his benefice: nor can we say much 
for the public spirit of our liberal members of Parliament who suffered 
such an oppressive exercise of an old law to take place without any 
protest or proposal for its modification or repeal. With respect to 
Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, in whose cases the prosecutions were 
not directed to the penalty of deprivation, we do not think they can 
have like reason to complain; and we have no reason to suppose that 
as to the suits themselves, they do complain of persecution. They 
opened grave questions, most of which have been decided in their 
favour, or as they would consider it, in favour of open teaching in the 
Church through their means. So far, and with the exception of the 
personalities in which one of the counsel for the prosecution and the 
Jearned judge indulged themselves, the defendants, we apprehend, could 
have little to find fault with. As to the other kinds of inconvenience 
which have been exemplified in these suits, the temptation particu. 
larly which evidently beset Dr. Lushington to develop doctrine, we 
do not think it would be remedied by making the Court more eccle- 
siastical, by leaving the determination of doctrinal suits to a Committee 
of Convocation, orto the Bishops, or as has been recently suggested, 
to a judge appointed for that sole purpose. Besides the jobbery 
which would initiate the constitution of a special Court of clerical 
delinquency, we would suggest to Mr. Grote, and any others who 
watch proceedings of this kind with an eye to their effects in the long 
run, that such a Court would very soon become a Court of High Com- 
mission ; no clergyman would be safe from vexation in petty matters, 
and as to greater ones, the judge would take his tone from the domi- 
nant party among the bishops. On the other hand, we see no reason 
why, for the purpose of trying all charges of offence against the 
formularies of the Church, the law of the land might not suffice. 
A Vice-Chancellor could as well decide whether a clergyman had con- 
tradicted the Thirty-nine Articles, or whatever else might, for the 
time being, be the doctrinal standard of the Established Church, as 
he can now decide whether a Dissenting minister has adhered to the 
doctrines embodied in the trust-deed of his chapel. 

Mr. Grote pursues Dr. Lushington through the intricacies of his 
most intricate and inconsistent judgment in a way which must be far 
from agreeable to the learned judge. He shows how he has 
squeezed new doctrines out of incidental expressions ; how he has laid 
down a rule of literal interpretation of the formularies, and then 
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departed from it; how he has professed to keep clear of theology 
proper, and then plunged himself into the most abstruse questions 
and given definitions where our Reformers of set purpose ab- 
stained; how he has introduced a principle of affixing “judicial con- 
structions,” not only to words of the Formularies, but to phrases of 
authors, constituting himself a literary Censor, and tabooing certain 
words and expressions from the use of clergymen of the Church of 
England. We cannot follow Mr. Grote through his details ; but it is 
very remarkable that a person writing merely on public grounds, and 
evidently not at all belonging to the school of the Essayists, should 
acknowledge, first, that the judge could not help pronouncing for the 
defendants on the points where he decided in their favour; and 
secondly, should profess his deliberate conviction that he is wrong in 
theology, in policy, and in law, on all the points where he has decided 
adversely. It is a pamphlet which all clergymen would do well to 
study, if they would understand the bearings of the judgment. 

But perhaps the very best pamphlet which hasgbeen called forth by 
the “ Essays and Reviews” controversy is that by a clergyman, under- 
stood to be a London rector occupying an influential position, on the 
subject of the “ Future State.”’'S Directing himself to the discussion 
of a single point among the many which have been raised before Dr. 
Lushington, he treats it with a lucidity and* completeness which leave 
very little indeed to be desired. That little concerns chiefly the learning 
or history of his subject: more might have been made of the open state 
in which this question had been left by the Church at large, and of 
the opinions held by Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Council of 
Florence. For the practical purpose, however, which the author had. 
in view, this might not seem to be necessary. In his examination of 
the passages from Scripture which bear on the subject, we are greatly 
pleased to see that he resorts to sound principles of interpretation, and 
does not seek, with others who have treated of the same subject, to 
find the key to Hebrew metaphors in a mystical metaphysic. We do 
not purpose to give an analysis of this most timely little work, either 
in its examination of the Formularies, or in its criticism of Scripture. 
There is one point, however, to which we would specially direct atten- 
tion, and that is to the very significant silence of the Church of 
England on the subject, in any part of her forms which can be con- 
sidered at all dogmatical, excepting two contradictory expressions, both. 
figurative—* Everlasting fire,” in the Athanasian Creed, and “ eves- 
lasting death” in the Catechism. Our author has compared this silence 
with the “ Larger Catechism” of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, which teaches that the punishments of sin in the world to come 
ae ‘ everlasting separation from the comfortable presence of God, and 
most grievous torments in soul and body, without intermission, in hell- 
lve for ever I’? We might even illustrate the same position from an 
article in the trust-deed of a Congregational or “ Particular Baptist” 
chapel at Ramsgate, which has been recently before the Vice-Chancel- 
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lor Kindersley, according to which the minister was bound to teach 
the everlasting misery of the wicked—words infinitely more definite 
and precise than any Scriptural metaphor can be :— 

“ But,” says our present author, “what proves beyond the possibility of 
doubt that the silence of our own Church was deliberate and intentional, is 
the fact that in the Articles adopted in the year 1552, there was one relating 
to this very subject, which afterwards was simply omitted. This Article, the 
42nd, and last of that earlier code, was headed, ‘ All men shall not be saved 
at the length,’ and ran as follows:—‘ They also are worthy of condemnation 
who endeavour at this time to restore the dangerous opinion that all men, be 
they never so ungodly, shall at length be saved, when they have suffered pains 
for their sins a certain time appointed by God’s justice.” . . . The Article was 
wholly withdrawn in the course of ten years. And the Church of England has 
virtually pronounced that no dogma on the subject of future punishment shall 
be binding upon her clergy or her members.” —p. 21. 

Mr. Long’s M. Antoninus is a very scholarlike little volume.'* It 
consists of a sketch of the life of the Emperor (121-180) ; of an 
analysis of his philosophy ; and of atranslation of his “Thoughts.” 
The relation of the Roman Stoicism to the nascent Christianity, and 
the relation of such men as M. Antoninus to the professors of the 
new religion, present subjects full of interest. It cannot be denied 
that Antoninus sanctioned persecution to some extent: persecution 
was partly provoked by the intolerant and fanatical conduct of some 
of the Christians, partly arose from popular fury, partly was counte- 
nanced by statesmen, who perceived a great social and political revolu- 
tion at work. ‘There were principles also in the Stoical system which 
were shocked by the stubborn individualism which characterized the 
Christians of the early ages. The Stoical philosophy was divided into 
three branches— physic, ethic, and logic. With the instrument of logic 
we have nothing to doin the Thoughts of Antoninus : physic embraces 
that which we should call theology, inasmuch as it implies a know- 
ledge of the universe ; ethic also comprehends politic, or the science 
of human relations in all their moral bearings. “ No religion,” says 
Mr. Long, “no ethical philosophy, is worth anything,” if the teacher 
has not “ lived the life of an apostle,” and been ready to die “ the death 
of a martyr.” The imperial seat was no easy one for Antoninus: he 
had ample opportunity of showing himself a practical moralist, and 
ample need of all his philosophy to strengthen his fortitude. He 
constantly recurs to his fundamental principle that the universe is 
wisely ordered, and that man must adapt himself to his place in 
it. In the Epicurean system the individual was everything, the 
universe nothing ; with the Stoics each individual seems lost in the 
universe, nevertheless is essential to its development. With Anax- 
agoras and Plato, God and Matter are set over against each other, 
are mutually exclusive; the universe is a product of the Divine Mind, 
and governed by it, subjected to it. With the Stoics, God is the soul 
of the universe, the universe is the manifestation of God. The 
universe is consequently perfect, and even the existence of physical 





14 “©The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus.” Translated by 
George Long. London: Belland Daldy, 1862. 
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and moral evil is not inconsistent with this perfection, for they have 


their uses in the constitution of all things. The immanentist doc- 
trines of the Stoics had great affinities with the Hegelian :— 


“Constantly regard the universe as one living being, having one substance 
and one soul; and observe how all things have reference to one perception, 
the perception of this one living being; and how all things act with one move- 
ment ; and how all things are the co-operating causes of all things which exist.” 
—M. Ant. iv. 40. 


Equally in the Stoic as in modern philosophies, the terms “ cause” 
and “effect” can only be used relatively, and cannot be conceived of 
as “things ;”” we can only observe phenomena and existences, and infer 
other phenomena and co-existences to precede and accompany them. 
Nor can we assume a First Cause if we use the word “ first” as in order 
of time, or prior to time. And Mr. Long observes very justly, that we 
may fairly enough employ the word creation to signify a first in the 
present order of natural phenomena—to signify a first relatively to a 
particular sequence ; while in the vulgar sense of a creation of all things 
at a certain time, and a retirement of the First Cause into quiescence, 
the expression is manifestly absurd. As man is one, though conscious 
that he is soul and body, so may we infer the universe, though one, to 
consist of matter and mind ; and when we thus divide it, logically, into 
matter and mind, we conceive of the Universal Mind as the informing, 
providing, and governing principle. In this universe, all forms change 
and disappear. One of these changes we call “death,’’ and there are 
other changes which, as we do with death, we call “evil.” But are 
they “evil”? or what is “evil”? It is not athing; it is only a 
transition from one relation to another, which must be consistent with, 
and is presupposed in, the whole order of the universe. This applies 
both to the moral and material world. Apparent deviations from order 
are in reality required by the order of the universe : and it is the part of 
the wise and good man to adjust himself to the laws of the universe, or, 
other words, to live conformably to nature; both conformably to the 
whole of that universal nature of which he is a part, and conformably 
to the whole of his special nature as an individual. Thus living, such 
happiness as his being is capable of receiving will follow to him, but is 
hot pursued by himas anend. According to the Stoical ethics, virtue 
does not seek its reward in things alien to itself, and therefore does not 
miss of its reward if they are not added :— 


“What more dost thou want, when thou hast done a man a service? Art 
thou not content that thou hast done something conformable to thy nature, 
and dost thou seek to be paid for it? Just as if the eye demanded « recom- 
pense for seeing, or the feet for walking. For as these members are formed 
lora particular purpose, and by working according to their several constitutions 
obtain that which is their own; so also as man is formed to acts of benevo- 
ence, when he has done anything benevolent, or in any other way conducive 
to the common interest, he has acted conformably to his constitution, and he 
gets what is his own.”—p. 162. 


The new matter comprised in the present edition of Dr. Whewell’s 
$2 
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“ History of Moral Philosophy” consists of fourteen Lectures.15 They 
are not all of them well-finished or complete. There is a good lecture 
on the Stoics and Epicureans, showing how those two sects wrought 
out each one member of the antithesis between the good and the 
pleasant as the end of human life, which is indicated, but rather 
softened down or explained away in Plato and Aristotle. With the 
Stoic the idea of duty is paramount ; all other ends or principles cannot 
come into competition with it—this duty is, that man should live 
according to his nature : he is part of a great whole, existing in rela- 
tion to other beings and to the universe. ‘To pursue, therefore, 
that which is merely pleasant to himself is to act against his relative 
nature, and to pursue that which is pleasurable to some one of the 
senses of his body is to act against the whole, even of his individual 
nature. 1t is nevertheless apparent, from the philosophical discussions of 
Cicero, in the De Finibus, the Tusculans, the Offices, that the doctrine 
of Epicurus, rightly understood, amounted to this—that to one who is 
in a true state of nature, the good and the pleasant coincide or are at 
least inseparable ; and thus we are brought round speculatively very 
nearly to the same point at which Aristotle left the inquiry. Prae- 
tically however, and to most men, it makes all the difference between 
virtue and vice, in what order they direct their attention to the ideas 
of the good and the pleasant—whether they think first of duty, or 
first of pleasure. The eighth and ninth Lectures are concerned with 
the Roman notion of Jus. The Greek philosophers undertook to 
deduce their systems from an abstract ideal ; the Romans, being a more 
practical people, developed their doctrines of Jus from observation of the 
Rights of individuals: and this arose from the remarkable distinction 
between the municipal life of the Greeks and Romans: with the 
Greeks the citizen was lost in the State: with the Romans the citizen 
had definite relations to the state, the state to him, and all the citizens 
to each other. 

“ Jus,” says Dr. Whewell, “is the foundation of Lez: right is the foundation 
of Jaw ; and especially to those habits of thought of which 1 have spoken, which 
repudiated the belief that law was something accidental and arbitrary. But it 
may be said, how then does Jws differ from the virtue of justice? Is not diua- 
civn, or ro dixaov, according to the Greek moralists, the natural foundation of 
law; and is not this truth all that is expressed in the relation of the Latin 
words? And to this we shall be able to reply, if we consider what is the dif- 
ference, when the words are rigorously taken, between justice and right. 
Justice is a virtue existing in the mind of man, and disposing him to give to 
each man what is his due; but Right (substantive) is this due considered as 
belonging to him to whom it is to be given, Because my neighbour has rights, 
I must act towards him with justice, and respect them.”—p. 65. 


These Rights do not of course extend to all things which it is righ! 
for me to do to my neighbour—as' to succour him in distress, or to 
return benevolence with gratitude. But this Roman conception of 
Rights has exercised a great influence both upon ethics and upon law. 





15 « Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy.” A new Edition, with 
additional Lectures. By William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Can 
bridge. London: Belland Daldy. 1862. 
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It has greatly assisted the formation of law, and caused it to take 
cognizance of persons as individuals ; on the other hand, it has operated 
detrimentally, if not upon scientific ethics, upon popular morality, by 
tending, in the minds of the generality at least, to bound their moral 
obligations towards others by the legal rights which they can enforce. 

The tenth Lecture is on “Christian Morality,” particularly illustrated 
from Augustine’s treatises on lying; the eleventh and twelfth are on 
scholastic morality. The subject thus opened is of the last impor- 
tance, and we should have been glad to see it treated even more fully. 
A sharp controversy arose between Jerome and Augustine, as to the 
lawfulness of employing deception for a religious end. Jerome had 
: expounded St. Paul’s “ withstanding Peter to the face’’ (Gal. ii. 14), 
as if he had therein been acting a part ; and he justified such simula- 
tin from other Biblical examples, that, for instance, of Jehu. St. 
Augustine had the superiority both in the argument itself and in the 
temper with which he carried it on with Jerome. His letters written in 
that controversy, his treatises De Mendacio and contra Mendacium,with 
his comment on Psalm v. 7, furnished the texts from which the scho- 
lastie writers solved their questions concerning the lawfulness of 
lying. Jerome, indeed, alleged not only Biblical examples, but many 
names, both of Greek and Latin fathers, in justification of the lawful- 
ness of pious sophistry — Origen, Methodius, Eusebius, Apollinaris, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Minucius, Victorinus, Lactantius, Hilarius. Au- 
gustine recurred to something like first principles, and the authority of 
that great father has been of immense consequence in the West, towards 
keeping in check the natural tendency of the priesthood to a fallacious 
casuistry. The more eminent schoolmen determined, after Augustine, 
that no lie in religion can be excused as “ officiosum’’ or serviceable ; 
and of all lying the “ Irrefragable Hales” resolved, “In Mendacio est 
lefectus veritatis, cui non potest addi aliqua conditio, per quam 
fiat majus bonum quam defectus veritatis est malum” (Alex. de Ales, 
Summa Theol. 2, Quest. 122, Memb. 2). Our own Jeremy ‘Taylor 
decides that “ it is not lawful to tell a lie for God and for Truth, be- 
cause God will not be served by that which He hates, and there are no 
defects in truth which need such violent remedies” (Ductor Dubitant. 
bi. e. 2,8. 6). On the other part of the question, he says elsewhere 
(Serm. xxiv., part ii. s. 6), “here it is usually inquired, whether it be 
lawful to tell a lie or dissemble to save a good man’s life, or to do him a 
great benefit. A question which St. Austin was troubled withal.” 
And he says, 1. “ It is certain that children may be cozened into good- 
hess, and sick men to health, and passengers in a storm into safety. 
And the reason of these is, because not only the end is fair, and cha- 
ritable, and just, but the means are such which do no injury to the 
persons which are to receive benefit ;” that is, the persons to be bene- 
fited are such as are incapable of being injured by the employment of 
means which would be injurious to other persons, “being persons 
naturally or accidentally ignorant.” We think that the limit within 
which this kind of deception is permissible with respect to the person 
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towards whom, may be defined by their incapacity to reciprocate a moral 
relation. And the narrow range within which this definition will con- 
fine the employment of any deception is strikingly indicated by the ill 
effects which early manifest themselves, even in children who en- 
counter anything but perfect truth in their parents, friends, and 
teachers. Ut veluti pueris absinthia tetra, &c., but no more. Taylor 
adds that we may not treat “sinners”? with the liberty we use to 
children and sick persons ; but he does not give the right reason. He 
says, “a man must not be cozened into his duty ; which is no duty at 
all, or pleasing to God, unless it be voluntary and chosen :” but if the 
man be “ cozened,” he is choosing, and rightly it may be, upon a mis- 
taken apprehension of the facts; and his performance might very well 
be pleasing to God under those circumstances. The. right reason is, 
that being a man, he stands in such moral relation to other men, that 
they may not treat him as a beast or an infant; and even though he 
be a “sinner” or an “infidel,” he is responsible for himself. As to 
those cases of extreme trial, such as the preserving of life or of 
chastity by means of falsehood, Dr. Whewell justly applies a valuable 
remark of Augustine :— 

“That it makes a great difference whether we deforehand define a certain 
class of violations of moral rules which may be tolerated under predetermined 
circumstances, or consider how far some special sin which Aas been committed 
under the stress of strong fear, pity, or the like, may be looked back upon 
with indulgence.” 


For as with all other general principles to which exception is taken 
or suffered in particular cases, the exception is only good for the 
particular case. And the range within which this subsequent indul- 
gence (svyyrwpn) may be conceded was already well enough indicated 
by Aristotle in his discussion concerning the voluntary and involuntary, 
compulsory, and mixed actions.—(Eth. Nic. lib. iii.) 





. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 


HE translator of Mazzini’s “ Duties of Man’? appeals to English 
tL love of fair play, and desires that his author should be judged out 
of his own mouth. The work he has published gives the fullest oppor- 
tunity of judgment, and we think is not likely to meet with any treat- 
ment but that called for. It contains the secret of Mazzini’s influence 
as well as the explanation of his want of success. As a dogmatic and 
rhetorical statement of the question, it has all the merits which flow 
from the fullest conviction in the mind of the teacher, and all the re- 
commendations which are inseparable from such exhortations to purity 
and self-sacrifice. 

As a speculative system it is without scientific basis ; by its appeals 





1 «The Duties of Man.” By Joseph Mazzini. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1862. 
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to abstract notions it arouses the imagination and gives a momentary 
ardour to the moral emotions of his readers, which is not supported 
before the cooler tribunal of the judgment. The strangest contradic- 
tions abound in the course of his argument, which could hardly have 
been avoided by one who attempts to deduce an ethical system from 
existing notions of God and of mankind, while at the same time he 
fully acknowledges that if anything in the world of morals may be 
considered as conclusively settled it is the fact that the essential idea 
of morals is one of indefinite progress. Rules of conduct drawn from the 
nature of the Divinity and the destinies of mankind, appeal only to 
those who can form definite ideas of either. There is no doubt that 
great conceptions like these exert a powerful influence over the feelings 
of the young, but it may be questioned whether they enter so largely 
into the real motive powers of history as more modest and homely 
ones. Indeed, as the author approaches the earth and comes home to 
the immediate necessities of his readers, he frankly admits that he 
exhorts to a course of conduct the very material basis of which is sadly 
wanting, and consequently enters on what he calls the economical 
question, on the solution of which, though thus relegated to a sup- 
plement, depends the possibility of the first step in that regeneration 
of society which he so ardently desires. On this question the author 
has nothing to say which has not often before been expatiated on by 
those very economists he accuses of neglecting it. The principle of 
association is one from which economists alone have purged the vaga- 
ries of the different schools of Communism. These errors, it must be 
allowed, have no allurements for the author, and some of his best pas- 
sages are directed to their exposure ; but his denunciation of middle- 
men, or distributors, shows but little reflection on the true function 
which they discharge in the social economy, and is the more remarkable 
in an Italian, the history of whose country in its most brilliant period 
is but a long commentary on their value and importance. But what- 
ever may be thought of the scientific merits of this volume, it is im- 
possible to avoid admiring the moral enthusiasm and lofty character 
which are impressed upon every page, or to doubt that with a large 
circle of English readers the name of Mazzini will, since its publication, 
be associated with a truer and more worthy estimate of an assuredly 
great and unfortunate man. 

Mr. Capper’s history of the “ Port and Trade of London”? is by far 
the best. manual we possess on this important subject. The historical 
survey of the progress of English commerce from the earliest times to 
the year 1800 is clear, exact, and sufficiently full for all practical pur- 
poses, 

In the third chapter he carries forward his subject to the year 1860, 
and displays all the cardinal features of that astounding advance which 
in 80 comparatively short a time has raised the imports and exports of 
London from 73 to 375 millions sterling per annum. The enormous 
changes which have taken place in the mode of conducting business, 





* “The Port and Trade of London.” By Charles Capper, Manager of the Vie- 
toria (London) Docks. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1862. 
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and the vastly increased facilities which have been introduced within 
the memory of many who are still actively engaged in the trade of 
London, seems, when thus summarised almost incredible, and will sur. 
prise, we have no doubt, many who have been eye-witnesses of each 
step in this amazing advance. The most useful part of the volume 
will be found in the careful estimates of the trade of London with each 
of the chief countries of the world. These estimates are not mere 
summaries, but detailed accounts of the items of which they are com- 
posed. The year 1860 has been very judiciously chosen by Mr. Cap- 
per as one of undisturbed trade, coming as it did between the close of 
the Italian war and the outbreak of American difficulties. 

In addition to the review of the elements and character of our 
foreign commerce, our whole system of shipping and the great changes 
introduced into it by the recent revolution in the principles of ship- 
building, are not only described but criticised with a fulness of in- 
formation that will be found most useful to all who have occasion to 
consult this volume. The coal and coasting trades are also reviewed, 
and a great mass of valuable and otherwise not very accessible facts 
is brought before the reader in a clear and most serviceable manner. 
Its usefulness is, however, by no means its only merit; a subject 
usually considered dry and uninteresting, is brought before his readers 
by Mr. Capper in a style so lucid, and with a largeness of view so 
attractive, that the volume will hardly ever be laid down without an 
intention of again recurring to it. 

A better book on the subject than Colonel Hamilton’s Sporting 
Reminiscences* will not easily be found. There is nothing in England 
worth powder and shot but the Colonel will tell you not only where 
to find and how to kill it, but will also give you the fullest information 
on the life and habits of the quarry. Sportsmen of his temper are 
becoming every day more and more rare—he is not only a good shot, 
but a naturalist to whom every hedge-row and field-side is full of in- 
terest. The essence of good sport lies with him in pursuit and not in 
a full bag brought down from a single standing-place. A modern 
battue shot would say, this is all very well for a gamekeeper, but the 
reader of these volumes will see that it is also by no means incom- 
patible with the first qualities of a gentleman. The good stories are 
capitally told and in the best possible tone, without a vestige of sport- 
ing slang, and most of them fresh, interesting, and the result of the 
author’s personal experience. As might be expected, he is an ardent 
lover of dogs of every kind, and overflows with sound instruction for 
their keep and training. This love has prompted him in the second 
volume to make a collection of remarkable instances of their instinct 
and sagacity. His own anecdotes are always pointed and without 
exaggeration ; but his affectionate regard for his favourite companions 
has induced him to admit some well-known and rather apocryphal 
stories, evidently in the hope that if he cannot himself quite believe 





3 «* Reminiscencesof an Old Sportsman.” By Colonel J. P. Hamilton, K.H, 
Author o ‘Travels in the interior of Columbia.” London; Longman and Oo. 
1862. 
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them, there may be some who will, and we are sure that no one would 
forfeit the Colonel’s regard who should display a faith in this respect 
greater than his own. These volumes are not only genuine and 
practical in the treatment of their subject, but admirable for the tone 
of cultivated ease with which they are written; without any literary 
affectation, they strike the exact chord most fitted to the matter in 
hand, 

Mr. Blanchard’s sketches of Indian society and politics* are a curious 
mixture of good sense and bad taste. The effect of the sound judg- 
ment with which he reviews the various questions which have, during 
the last four years, occupied the Calcutta community, is grievously 
interfered with by a constant effort to be lively; where so much is 
sacrificed to so poor an effect, it becomes difficult to recognise the 
clear head and unprejudiced mind which he undoubtedly brings to his 
subject. The determination to be witty and sprightly at all costs, is 
indeed, very characteristic of Anglo-Indian society, but is by no means 
a recommendation in any account of the society itself, and is the more 
to be regretted when it is associated with so much that is otherwise 
true and just. It was hardly possible to treat a more difficult subject 
than Calcutta during the panic at the outbreak of the revolt, and 
hardly more so to give so graphic and at the same time so unexaggerated 
a picture of the town during those “ troublous times,”’ as the author 
has done. His opinions on the great questions of land-tenure and 
modes of cultivation are in our opinion sound and well considered, and 
his account of the attitude, both of Europeans and natives, is full of 
information that could only be acquired by a practical observer on the 
spot. In the second volume, the papers on French matters are simply 
younger, with more animal spirits and less ripeness of judgment, and 
in our opinion might well have been left undisturbed in the columns of 
the periodicals for which they were originally written. 

Under the somewhat eccentric title of “ L’Afrique nouvelle,”> M. 
Alfred Jacobs has gathered together the geographical and ethnographi- 
cal results of a whole library of African travels. A work of this kind 
was inuch wanted. The general questions which are connected with 
the future of that strange and impenetrable continent are thus dis- 
engaged from the local interests and personal adventures by which they 
are necessarily overwhelmed in the separate accounts of missionaries, 
hunters, and even of the more professedly scientific explorers. The 
limits of African discovery are laid down, and the last information 
brought into a focus, which gives the clearest indication of the vast 
field still open to European enterprise. Perhaps somewhat more than 
relative justice is done by M. Jacobs to continental travellers, but the 
great results which have been achieved by Bakie and Livingstone are 
duly acknowledged. The probable consequences of the ascent of the 
Quorra by the former are certainly estimated at their full value, and, 





* “The Ganges and the Seine.” By S, L. Blanchard. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1862. 

5 “T) Afrique nouvelle, récents Voyages, état moral, intellectuel et social, 
dans le continent noir.” Paris: Didier and Co. London: D. Nutt. 1862, 
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indeed, should this navigable access to the Soudan be found practicable 
for the purposes of trade, they can hardly be exaggerated. A complete 
circuit of the Sahara would thus be accomplished, and the savage and 
independent states which stretch across the continent, from Abyssinia 
to Sierra Leone, would soon become accessible to the influences of a 
milder civilization than that which they have derived from a debased 
Mahometanism, and these inhospitable regions would no longer make 
us pay with such valuable lives as Vogel’s for the scanty scraps of in- 
formation which we possess concerning them. In this district the 
Europeans from east to west meet, and the Lake Tchad may be con- 
sidered as the common point of their journeys. 

The southern tribes which have been made known to us by Living- 
stone, Andersen, Cumming, and Moffatt, show a far simpler state of 
society, and unexpectedly milder manners than the mixed races which 
occupy the country north of the equator. In treating of ‘the general 
question of their capacity for civilization, M. Jacobs discusses the 
peculiar fitness of the French people and the Roman Catholic religion 
as means to that end, and lays claim to some rather vague qualifications 
in his compatriots as peculiarly fitting them to influence the minds of 
savage races. The special fitness of the French to carry the seeds of 
civilization into such communities, like the special fitness of the 
Romanist religion, seems to reside in their greater readiness to accede 
to compromises on the one side, and in the absence of that horror 
which most Englishmen entertain of a mixture of blood, and on the 
other, in a readiness on the part of the ministers of their religion to 
feign coincidences of belief from arbitrary external similarities which 
the rudest mythology can always show to some at least of the credenda 
of the most cultivated. It would seem, however, that these views are 
but feebly supported by French experience at Hayti, or by the effect 
produced in China by the Jesuits. But whatever may be thought of 
the relative merits of the French and other nations in the work of 
colonizing countries occupied by barbarous races, it is certainly one of 
the most painful and interesting inquiries, how some moderation can 
be introduced into that duel between the savage who only asks to live, 
and the civilized man, who by right of his superiority in intelligence, 
and his greater power of making use of it, lays claim to the land and its 
productions which have so long nourished the contented savage. ‘To 
change what has hitherto been an internecine struggle into a mode of 
intercourse that shall be something less than absolutely destructive to 
the weaker race, is one of the most difficult tasks of European philan- 
thropy. It was at one time thought that the task could be accom- 
plished by religious missions, and certainly zeal and self-sacrifice have 
not been wanting to undertake it; but whenever the accounts of 
missionary labour are perused without partisanship, the miserably poor 
results of so much self-devotion cannot be hidden. Some culture and 
a past history is the necessary basis of the Christian religion, at least 
as it has hitherto been taught. The savage, whose ideas can hardly 
forecast the coming year, is perplexed by a system of motives utterly 
foreign to those conditions of existence in which he and his fathers 
have been brought up and which have condemned him to the moral 
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sentiments and thoughtless selfishness of a child the hand-to-mouth 
system of his daily life reacts on his moral conceptions, and incapaci- 
tates him for the recognition of that inner life in which the essence of 
Christian morals consists. These are considerations which affect the 
question of the improvement of barbarous races in warm and fruitful 
climates, even when none but conscientious Europeans come in contact 
with them ; how far this is from being the case in general we need not 
enlarge upon ; the condition of the natives of the Pacific Isles speaks too 
loudly, and goes far to justify what has been called the ignorant and 
inhospitable exclusion of Europeans from Japan. It is somewhat 
curious to find that the ruling powers in Madagascar have, until the 
recent accession of Radama II., endeavoured to protect themselves by 
similar prohibitions. In his account of the Island, drawn chiefly from 
Mr, Ellis’s three visits, M. Jacobs again enters on his controversy 
with England, and vehemently calls on his government to reassert 
that quasi possession which the French took of the Island in the times 
of Richelieu and Colbert. On Mr. Ellis’s return from his fourth voyage 
to the great African island, we shall be in a better position to judge of 
the probable future which is in store for one of the most interesting 
and least known spots on the surface of the earth. It was not to be 
expected that any Frenchman should write a book on Africa and not 
discuss the Suez Canal. The author’s chapter, however, is rather a 
series. of triumphant anticipations than a detailed account of the 
progress made by M. Lesseps. The completion of the canal d’alimen- 
tation stands in about the same relation to the project that a gutter 
does to a street. If this street should ever be completed, it will be at 
an expense which must utterly destroy all prospect of its success as a 
commercial enterprise. This has been seen clearly in England, where 
the Canal has never been declared impossible—for the very word fades 
away before unlimited resources and untiring energy—but has always 
been truly judged as one of the most unpractical of enthusiastic 
speculations. 

Captain Hewett’s account of the European settlements on the West 
Coast of Africa,® is a gossiping chronicle of small local politics, and as 
is usual with such productions, does not stop short at mere gossip, but 
gravely sins against the commonest laws of public decorum in a most 
violent attack on a late Governor of Gambia. The bitter hatreds which 
spring up among members of small, isolated communities have seldom 
met with so unreserved an expression. If one officer and gentleman 
may be allowed to denounce another who, in the Queen’s commission, 
holds precisely the same warrant for those titles, as a liar, sot, and hypo- 
crite in the pages of a book of travels, it is time to give up all pretence 
to civilized restraint ; the affectation of alluding by initials only to a 
name that could not be mistaken, does but enhance the gravity of the 
offence against public decency. On the general topics connected with 
these colonies, the author’s remarks are vague and rambling, while the 





6 « European Settlements on the West Coast of Africa, with Remarks on the 
Slave Trade and the supply of Cotton.” By Captain J. F. Napier Hewett, 
F.R.G.S. London : Chapman and Hall. 1862. 
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specially announced particulars on the cotton trade with the natives 
will be found of the most-meagre kind. The descriptions of natural 
objects and tropical scenery are not without a certain graphic ability ; 
but they too often run into such ornamental phrases as the following : 

“In the distance rgse, with outline sharp and defined against the clear blue 
sky.the woo¢-clothed serrated mountain ridges of the Lioness Range, while in 
the foregfound, luxurious vegetation of vivid verdancy crowded to the water's 
edge, and revealed between the emeraldine foliage, and the narrow fringe of 
white surf which margined the clear cerulean tide, a thin streak of the rich 
red soil from which the profuse vegetation springs, the whole producing a com- 
bination of contrast and brilliant colouring which invests the‘ coast with the 
peculiar style of beauty for which it is famed.” 
in which form has evidently been of more importance to the writer 
than the matter in hand.” 

There is a general desire very evident throughout the book to scout 
the commonly received opinion of the unhealthiness of the coast as a 
popular misconception, and to attribute the undeniable mortality among 
Europeans to their own excesses rather than to the climate itself; but 
however its deadliness may be increased by habitual indulgence in 
brandy-and-water, it is impossible to*accept this vice of the officials as 
its chief cause, even if the account here offered of their habits be with- 
out prejudice, in the faceof the daily doses of quinine which Dr. Baikie 
* found absolutely necessary to.support’the health of his exploring party 
from this very coast. Is it ‘possible, that the author’s directorship of 
anew African Tradirtg Company can have influenced him in his judg- 
ment of the possible salubrity of a coast for which he acknowledges 
himself to have sailed, in the greatest dread that his life would pay the 
forfeit of a duty which could not be avoided? 

In 1853, the French took possession of the island of New Caledonia, 
and the group surrounding it, including the Loyalty Islands and the 
Isle of Pines. M. Victor de Rochas, naval-surgeon, after passing about 
three years in the country, has published a very detailed and interest- 
ing account of its productions, and of the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants.’7 The mainland, mountainous throughout its entire 
length, is only inhabited on the shores, and has been, in times past, 
frequently invaded by bands from the Fiji or Viti and Tonga Islands. 
The chiefs of these predatory parties are now the aristocracy of the 
land in which they have settled, and their lieutenants form the subor- 
dinate ranks of the native nobles. This has introduced a great variety 
of idiom, and has become the cause of the frequent conflicts which 
occur among the hostile tribes, and which break out on the most frivo- 
lous pretexts; when none other is at hand, the desire to gratify their 
cannibal propensities, which can only be done, in accordance with their 
notions, on the bodies of enemies slain in warfare, is alone sufficient. 
M. de Rochas endeavours to derive this practice from an instinctive 
feeling among the natives, which prompts them to supply the want of 
animal food, to which the almost exclusively vegetable aliments of the 





7 «La Nouvelle Caledoni et ses Habitants, Productions, Mceurs, Canibalism.” 
Par le Dr. V. de Rochas. Paris: F. Sartorias. 1862. 
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island condemn them, by this sole resource, and seems to think that 
there is a physiological necessity, and consequently an excuse for it. 
Should there be any truth in his view, the advent of Europeans with 
such domestic animals as always attend them will pyt a stop to ‘this 
feature, at least, of their barbarism. Like all savages, they are abso- 
lutely without forethought, and in the season of théir yam and banana 
harvests spend their time in common feasting and waste,” util ‘want 
stares them in the face, which they endure with a constancy that is 
really wonderful. Like children, they are the slaves of their imme- 
diate impressions, and even the suffering which often drives them to 
appease the claims of hunger with an unctuous clay abounding on the 
island, does not teach them the commonest prudence of providing for a 
rainy day. In their sexual relations there are no enormities scourged 
by Juvenal or denounced by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 
which are unknown to them: their domestic ties, however, are strict, 
but chiefly on account of the remorseless usage of his superior strength 
on the part of the husband, Their affection for their children, like 
that of animals, is great and tender during the helpless years of 
infancy, but in a similar manner égases as soon as their young have 
come to a capacity of self-help.” In fact, though not an aboriginal 
people, they form a complete epitome of man in a-savage state, and this 
very full account of their manners is a mést*valuablé contribution to 

a correct notion of the tife child of nature, In the practice of cir- 
cumcision, and in the duty of espousing a deceased brother’s wife, 
they offer a strange coincidence with the Jews, which cannot, of course, 
be supposed to have been derived from tradition, but to have been 
equally recommended to them by physical and social conditions. 

M. de Rochas has given full lists of the productions, both vegetable 
and mineral, of the island, and hopes to attract his countrymen to its 
shores by the indication of possible sources of profit from trade with 
Australia in sugar, which grows wild, and in various dye-stuffs which 
aboundin the country. Like Mr. Jacob, he treats of the peculiar qua- 
lifications of his countrymen for the task of ameliorating the condition 
of savages, and it at least may be confessed that the germs of progress 
among the natives themselves are as difficult to discover as it is to 
suppose the race could long maintain itself in the conflicts which an 
increasing European occupation would inevitably bring with it. 

In 1859 the neighbouring group, hitherto called the Fiji Isles, was 
offered by its governing chiefs to the British Government, and in the 
following year Mr. Seemann was with Colonel Smythe sent to report 
on the condition of the Islands, and on the advisableness or otherwise 
of taking them under the protection of the English Crown. This pro- 
tection the islanders were led to desire by the pressure of the United 
States Government for a claim of forty-five thousand dollars set up as 
an indemnity for the destruction of American property, and also by 
the hope of thus escaping from the constant incursions of the ‘Ton- 
guese, who seem to be'the sea-kings of this region of Polynesia, and 
who threaten to acquire a predominant power in this part of the 
Pacific, if some European nation does not intervene. 
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Mr. Seemann’s favourable report? has not been sufficient to induce 
the English Government to take this task upon itself, but though un- 
successful in its main purpose, his report will add greatly to our insight 
into the various forms of Polynesian life and polities. In their chief 
features, the group of islands called the Fijian, from our having 
adopted the names used by the Tonguese, who cannot pronounce the 
first letter of Viti, its true name in the mouths of its inhabitants, 
bears the strongest general resemblance in its manners and customs to 
those of the New Caledonians, with this strong cause of difference; 
while the inhabitants of the latter island have great difficulty in sup- 
porting life, the Vitians, from the fertility and productiveness of their 
island, lead lives of comparative ease. With a social groundwork in 
many respects identical, the greater comfort of their existence has im- 
proved their physical appearance and softened their manners, and if 
Mr. Seemann’s silence is to be taken as evidence of the absence of that 
to which he makes no allusion, has also exercised a most favourable 
influence on their morals ; to his account there is no trace of the filthy 
impurities laid to the charge of the New Caledonians by M. de 
Rochas. ‘The time at Mr. Seemann’s disposal was comparatively 
short, and his attention, perhaps, more directed to the material re- 
sources than to the moral condition of the islanders, which cannot be 
fully estimated without years of intimate intercourse with the inha- 
bitants. These two books, both excellent and laborious, are very 
characteristic specimens of the French and English methods of treat- 
ing such subjects. M. Rochas arranges and rubricates his observa- 
tions, under every desirable topic, so that information on any single 
subject is at once not only accessible but accumulated under its proper 
head. The only method, if indeed it deserve to be called one, which 
Mr. Seemann makes use of, is that of a journal. This sometimes 
gives greater force and liveliness to isolated facts, but makes summary 
conclusions much more difficult to his readers. On the action and in- 
fluence of the various religious missions in these islands, M. Seemann 
has some very judicious and impartial remarks; his botanical col- 
lections were most extensive, and contain many additions to our 
extant Flora, indeed, so numerous are these, that he announces a large 
quarto volume, which will contain drawings of a hundred objects 
hitherto unknown to science. 

In Commander Brine’s account of the Taeing rebellion,? we 
have for the first time a calm and dispassionate review of one of the 
most remarkable movements which has ever taken place in the history 
of mankind. Hitherto this Chinese revolution has been criticised by 
those Europeans only whose interests or feelings it has powerfully 
affected. he most contradictory accounts have been given by 
different missionaries, and often indeed by the same person, the simple 





8 Viti: an Account of a Government Mission to the Vitian or Fijian Islands in 
the Years 1860, 1861.”" By B, Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Co, 1862. 

‘*The Taeping Rebellion.” By Commander Lindesay Brine, R.N., F.R.G.S. 
London: J. Murray. 1862. r ites : 
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standard being obviously the amount of success which has attended 
their teaching. The judgment pronounced by the English trading 
community has been equally biassed by the commercial effects which 
have followed, or have been supposed to do so, from the vicinity of the 
Taepings to our trading stations on the coast. As a Chinese question, 
or from a philosophical point of view, the whole series of strange 
events which constitute this rebellion has never before been regar‘ed. 
It is remarkable how great a light is thrown upon the subject by 
simply changing, as Commander Brine does, the point of departure in 
the investigation. First determining to ascertain, if possible, the 
nature of the movement, he leaves all conclusions as to its ultimate 
effect to flow from the history of its origin and progress, as well as 
of the material conditions which have rendered it possible. On none 
of these points can we enter here, but we can and do most strongly 
recommend this volume to all who are interested in the increasing im- 
portance of our political relations with the east of Asia, and not only 
to those, but to every student of human nature. For this rebellion, 
in Commander Brine’s account of it, is full of the most important 
matter for reflection, on some of the highest problems connected with 
religion, economy, and political administration. The story is admirably 
told, and from its excellent arrangement has an almost dramatic in- 
terest, which will allow few to lay this volume down who have once 
entered on its perusal. 

When Admiral Hope in the spring of last year ascended the Yang 
Tsze, in accordance with the stipulations of the treaty of Pekin, the 
opportunity was taken by Captain Blakiston!® and a few friends to 
accompany the fleet as far as the entrance to the Tung Ting Lake, 
from whence they proposed to ascend the river, and passing through 
the western provinces of China, to cross Thibet and enter India by the 
Himalayas. This bold project was frustrated by the opposition of the 
populace at Ping Shan, after the little party had accomplished without 
let or hindrance the whole enormous river journey of eighteen hundred 
miles. ‘The voyage was singularly fortunate, and atfords no features of 
adventure; but the opportunity of a complete survey of the course 
and character of one of the largest rivers in the world was seized in 
the fullest manner. A most complete chart has thus been gained by 
the constant and daily labours of the author, which cannot but prove 
of the greatest value in the event of our probable establishment of a 
line of trading vessels on the river. The neighbouring country is 
minutely described, as well as the daily appearances of the river, its 
iall, volume, bed, and shores. Asa geographical survey, this book is 
very valuable, but unnecessarily long, and abounding in unimportant 
and trivial particulars. Frequently in contact with the Taepings, 
Captain Blakiston reports them from the impressions of the moment, 
In this respect following a very general example, which it is to 
be hoped the appearance of Commander Brine’s book will in some 





” “Five Months on the Yang Tsze.” By T. W. Blakiston, late Captain 
Royal Artillery, London: J. Murray, 1862. 
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degree discountenance, as it undoubtedly renders less excusable for the 
future. 

Mr. Edmonds has collected into one volume a very miscellaneous 
assemblage of papers communicated by him to various archeological 
and other societies on the western district of Cornwall." Its chief, if 
not only, value is derived from the author’s minute topographical infor- 
mation, which will be very welcome to all who wish to explore one of 
the most interesting spots in England. ‘The numerous Druidical 
remains and curious relics of ancient British fortifications, if they be 
not more properly called places of refuge, are laid down in an account 
of a pedestrian tour through the district with the fulness and accuracy 
of alover of his native lions ; for this kind of service the author deserves 
every acknowledgment; its value may be estimated by such acts of 
barbarism as Lieutenant Goldsmid’s overthrow of the Logan Stone in 
pure bravado; while these ancient monuments are exposed to such 
treatment, an account of their condition at a particular date must 
always possess a certain value ; but beyond this we cannot greatly con- 
gratulate the author on his withdrawal of his papers from their con- 
genial resting-places in the various “Transactions” from which they 
have been brought by him. 

Without any special scientific qualifications, he refers the antiqua- 
rian to pp. 1—75 ; the observer of extraordinary agitations of the sea 
to pp. 76—111; the meteorologist, electrician, agriculturist, and 
miner to pp. 112—147; the geologist to pp. 148—162 ; the tourist to 
pp. 164—217 ; the mineralogist to p. 202 ; the fisherman and ichthyo- 
logist to pp. 218—229 ; the sportsman and ornithologist to p. 230; the 
entomologist and conchologist to p. 231; the botanist to p. 282; the 
invalid to p. 283; artists and the lovers of the sublime and beautiful 
to p. 234; but none of the company tlius invited will find anything 
but the most rambling, disjointed, and indiscriminate remarks on the 
subjects to which they have devoted their attention ; the fare is as 
meagre as the invitation is general. Though more ambitious in form, 
this volume rises very little, if at all, above the level of ordinary local 
guide-books, and fully partakes of their want of any reasonable stan- 
dard by which the real importance of their local attractions should be 
properly estimated. 

Those who wish to gain an insight into life in a gun-room, or who 
are interested in the amusements of a midshipman’s mess, will find 
what they are in search of in the cruise of the St. George.!2_ There is, 
that we can see, no reason why the voyage should have been described 
except on account of the unusual jollity which the various balls given 
in honour of Prince Alfred, and of the lively hopes and fears which pre- 
vailed among the junior officers on the exciting subjects of pretty 
partners and good suppers, which were so abundant at all the ports 





1 «The Land’s End District ; its Antiquities, Natural History, Natural Phe- 
nomena, Scenery, &c. By R. Edmonds, London: J. R. Smith. 1862. 

42 « An Account of the Cruise of the St. George on the North American and 
West Indian Stations, during the Years 1861, 1862.’ By N. B. Dennys, Assis- 
tant Paymaster, R.N. London : Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1862. 
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at which the ship touched. For general information on the West 
India islands, and North American stations, the author very modestly 
refers his readers to, and favours them with, copious extracts from Trol- 
lope’s “Spanish Main,” and Martin’s “ British Colonies.” It may be 
reasonably questioned whether the original part of the book be suffi- 
ciently valuable to justify the destruction of so much ink and paper, to 
say nothing of the time of those who look for something more than 
an account of a series of very mild larks and not very brilliant practi- 
cal jokes. 

Ge Ansted having occasion to visit the south-west corner of 
Transylvania during the past spring, apparently for the purpose of 
reporting on the quality of the coal-fields of the country, has added 
another to those holiday tours which now seem to be the necessary 
birth of any trip beyond the well-worn Rhine.’ The particular dis- 
trict to which his attention was chiefly directed is sufficiently interest- 
ing as the seat of the ancient Dacian kingdom, which gave the Emperor 
Trajan so much trouble, and which has given us the celebrated column 
by which he preserved the remembrance of his victory. The degraded 
condition of the Greek clergy is well and unaffectedly described, and 
affords a very fair estimate of the character of our Christian brethren 
in the East, in whom some people take so great an interest. In all 
that is connected with the physical sciences, ‘Professor Ansted’s volume 
is,as might be expected, valuable and instructive; but his journey 
home, and account of the passage up the Danube, is too rapid for a his- 
tory, and not detailed enough for a tourist’s hand-book. ‘The valleys 
of the Zsil and Strehl are, however, new to our touring population, and 
this account of them is sufficiently attractive to turn a part of that 
stream into a new channel, a service for which they will probably thank 
the author. 

Those who wish to be acquainted with the full dimensions of the 
“great idea” of the Greeks will find it amply displayed in a turgid and 
ponderous volume by M. Mano.!* This great idea corresponds to the 
astute proceedings of the fox in the fable, who appropriated the dead 
body of the stag, while the lion, wolf, and bear were contending for its 
possession. We doubt, however, if the fox so elaborately laid down 
his plan before he acted on it. The surrounding Powers who are 
watching the gradual progress of events in the Turkish Empire would 
be perhaps too happy to dispose of the apple of discord were there but 
one worthy aspirant to whom it could be accorded. What pretensions 
Greece could have put forward to be the chief inheritor of the sick 
man’s estate it is impossible to determine, even if as a nation she 
had shown herself as worthy of European respect and confidence, as 
she has certainly failed in securing either. That combined Europe 
should reconstitute for the benefit of the Greeks the old Byzantine 
Empire, one foot of which they are certainly unable to acquire for them- 
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% A short Trip in Hungary and Transylvania in the spring of 1862.” By 
Professor D, T’. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., &c. London: W. Allen and Co, 1862. 
- “*L’Orient rendu a lui-méme.” ParG. A. Mano. London: J. E. Taylor. 
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selves, is a proposal the simplicity of which cannot be hid by any 
amount of rhetorical declamation and hyperbolical allusion to the 
ancient glories of some parts of the coveted dominion. Divested of the 
terribly fine phrases in which the proposal is wrapped up, M. Mano’s 
redistribution of the East amounts to this, that the Danubian Princ. 
palities be fixed as a neutral state; that the new Greek kingdom 
should consist of Greece, Albania, the Ionian Isles, Epirus, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Asia Minor, Bithynia, Mysia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, 
Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Chios, and Mitylene; that Syria should be 
made independent, as a kingdom, but Jerusalem reserved as a neutral 
city with republican institutions, and Egypt be frankly resigned to 
the full possession of the present Viceroy. This is the Greek idea, 
and, perhaps, no instance of an end so disproportioned to the means ¢! 
those who aspired to it was ever before proposed by any race or nation. 
The book may well be called the East restored, for, if left to itself, 
there would be little chance of such results as these. 

The two volumes lately published by F. Bodenstedt on the political 
and social condition of the Russian Empire! contain a mass of in- 
formation which cannot but be most welcome to all who wish to 
understand one of the most important political problems of the day. 
The editor could himself have furnished a comprehensive work on the 
subject, his long residence in the country and his intimate acquaintance 
with all ranks of Russian society would have fully qualitied him, while 
the clearness of his style and his great literary ability would have ren- 
dered it as pleasing as it would no doubt have been instructive ; he has, 
however, preferred issuing a series of Papers by Russian authors, that 
his readers might be brought face to face with the best sources of in- 
formation, rather than be left dependent on the opinions of a foreigner, 
however able and well informed. 

Ina very striking Preface and Introduction, Herr Bodenstedt reviews 
the gencral position of politics in Russia, and throws the clearest light 
on the deep and radical character of that conflict which is at present 
waged between the parties of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 1 must 
not be supposed that the St. Petersburg party represents the ideas of 
the present Emperor; these are shared by their opponents ; their dif 
ferences on such points being chiefly in the mode in which those ideas 
should be carried out. On other points, the opposition is as complete 
as that which necessarily flows from an advocacy on the one side of 
a Bureaucratic system, and on the other of the fullest self-government. 
The Moscow, or national, party feel that the nation has too long 
been schooled on the theories of government and society which have 
prevailed in western Europe. The pressure of a century of autocratic 
innovation has left much that is peculiarly Russian still unaffected by 
its efforts, and the best among the national nobility and their depen- 
dents have begun to compare the vaunted western models with imme- 
diate Russian requirements rather than with theoretical ideals, for which 


————— 





15 « Russische Fragmente, Beitriige zur Kenutniss des Staats und Volkslebens in 
seiner historischen Entwickelung, eingeleitet und herausgegeben.” Von Friedrich 
Bodenstedt. Leipzig: Brockhaus, London: Williams and Norgate. 1802. 
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there is no native aspiration. The great distinction between Russian 
society and that of the West of Europe depends on the fact that while 
in the former the feudal system has never prevailed, the social arrange- 
ments of the latter have all been profoundly influenced by it, or by 
the reactions against it, which are equally inapplicable to Russian 
manners and customs. 

The effort of the national or Muscovite party has been directed to 
the discovery and elucidation of such peculiarly Russian principles of 
social organization as can be either traced back to a former period of 
beneficent action or as can be still shown in full operation. These 
discussions revolve around the constitution of the family as the poli- 
tical unit, and the communal possessions of the peasantry as the basis 
of their national economy. The organization of a Russian village has 
been seized upon by the St. Simonists as an example of those principles of 
community which they have so ardently advocated, but without a suffi- 
ciently close acquaintance with the practical working of this system in 
Russia. On the other hand, it has with equal violence been decried 
by economists as the real cause of the general backwardness of the 
people. Whatever may be pleaded against it from a theoretical point 
of view, there can be no doubt long usage has so familiarized the Rus- 
sian peasantry with the difficulties inherent in such arrangements, that 
most of them are met and obviated by the good natural sense of the 
community. ‘This subject, and, indeed, the whole systein of Russian 
country life is very fully treated in an essay by M. A. Koschelew, 
which is Ceserving of the most attentive perusal. Far too intelligent 
to be ignorant of the objections which can be brought against the 
system, per se, he shows fully that it is at present, and is likely to re- 
main for a long time, more fitted to the condition of the Russian 
peasantry than more theoretically perfect ones. His argument, like 
that of all his party, resolves itself into the single desire, “only not 
too fast.”” Time and greater liberty of initiative, freedom from the con- 
stant pressure of Government regulations, are alone required to render 
Russia both prosperous and powerful, The power which she has 
hitherto enjoyed has been in the view of the national party an in- 
fluence in Europe by the great and mostly venal talents of her diplo- 
muatists, and has been purchased by the neglect of that development of 
her natural resources which would by this time have more than com- 
pensated for an absence of that prestige which has attended her 
loreign policy. In a rough way, the St. Petersburg party represent 
the foreign influence of Russia, while the Muscovite or national one 
desire to restrict themselves to home questions, and to the advocacy 
of such measures as may increase the national well-being, irrespective 
of their effects beyond the limits of the Empire. The staff of 
Bureaucratic officers by whom Russia has been governed, is chiefly re- 
truited from Germany, and is organized on German principles of 
alministration. The honours and wealth so liberally offered by the 
Russian Court to men of ability, have attracted numbers who have 
fund their own little governments too petty for their talents: among 
these men the Princes of reigning houses are to be found. We can- 
wot do better than close this notice of Herr Bodenstedt’s serviceable 
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volumes with the following picture of the two classes who summaris 
in themselves every conflict which at present divides Russia 
society. 

“The Russian like the German bows before power, but for very different 
reasons ; bowing makes his back supple, but not bent. He fears power as le 
fears a blind remorseless law of nature, whose destructive effects he thinks 
himself justified in evading by every means within his reach. The Germa, 
on the other hand, or at least the Russian German, respects power, and 
elevates this respect even to reverence: he endeavours to systematise its 
coarsest and most arbitrary manifestations, and exhausts his mind in bringing 
them into some coherence, in understanding and demonstrating the grounds of 
their necessity. By endeavouring to reconcile all things with the laws of his 
own reason, he identifies the coarsest despotism with a divinely established 
system. 

. This process is incomprehensible to Russians. The apodictical German is 
as thorough, petty, and conscientious in the service of the grossest and mos 
1emorseless absolutism as in the cause of truth and science ; he displays hin- 
self as a disciplined and persistent force, which pursues its object to the exclusion 
of everything in the world besides, whether the object itself be good or bad.” 


Of such Germans as these, and thus described by a fellow-country- 
man, the Russians have had enough. Such instruments they feel 
must first be removed before they can come to terms with their ow 
Government, or the Government itself be really Russian in any propet 
sense, 

In December, 1860, the Duke of Brabant called the attention of 
the Belgian Parliament to the depressed condition of trade with the 
Northern Powers. The subject was referred to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a commission given, by a committee of its members, to M. 
FE. Séve"® to proceed, in an honorary capacity, to all the Scandinavian 
and Russian ports with a view to collect such information as might 
indicate the ways and means of extending the commerce of the country 
with the North of Europe. He proceeded on his mission in May, 
1861, and has just published the results of his investigations. Though 
primarily addressed to Belgian interests, his remarks cannot fail to 
have a more extended use. His introductory letter is one of the 
most satisfactory proofs of the progress made in Belgium by the doe 
trines of free-trade, and is in itself an essay on the commercial cond! 
tion of his own country of the highest interest. The greater part of his 
volume is devoted to Denmark. His account of the political, judicial, 
and commercial condition of that country is most full and valuable, 
while his remarks on Norway, Sweden, and Russia, are characterized 
by a liberality of view and fulness of information which fully justify 
the tone of satisfaction with which he offers the result of his journey 
to the Chamber of Commerce. His volume is full of statistical detail 
and his direct advice to his fellow-countrymen is as remarkable fora 
judicious prudence as for the incitement it offers to their commercial 
enterprise. 

A very different book of travels in the same countries will be found 





16 <¢Te Nord Industriel et Commercable.” Par Edouard Save. Bruxelles: 
Le Croix and Co. London: D. Nutt. 
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Politics, Sociology, and Travels. 


in Captain Laurie’s “ Northern Europe.”!7 This account of a tour in 
1861, is published apparently for no other reason than to inform a most 
unsympathizing audience, that at given dates the author found him- 
self at certain places, and treats them to the most disjointed farrago of 
superficial reflections that it has ever been our misfortune to read. 
No subject’ retains his bird-witted attention for half a page, and on 
none of those to which he alludes has he qualified himself, by previous 
study, to form any judgment. This book is one of the worst examples 
of that common delusion which leads so many to suppose that an 
account of what was pleasing to themselves must be equally so to their 
readers. Would the race of summer tourists but once ask themselves, 
Have I, after all, any information to impart that is not already uni- 
versally accessible ; have I any reason to suppose that my individual 
sentiments are either so original or peculiar as to make an account of 
them amusing to any one? It is impossible that such questions 
should ever have visited the mind of Captain Laurie, who, in the style 
of a sixth-rate lecturer at a literary institution, complacently inflicts 
on his readers his notions on things in general, and calls it an account 
of Northern Europe in 1861. 


M. Denicke, of Leipzig, has just published!* what may be considered 
a manifesto against the National Verein party of Germany—the party 
of Little Germany, as the author would have it, while he christens his 
own that of Great Germany, because his programme includes not only 
Germany, but all the dependencies of every German state. After a 
lengthened and acute criticism of the political dead-lock in Prussia and 
Austria, he proceeds to argue that the real difficulties which distract 
them, and all other German States, are more to be attributed to the 
influence of questions of foreign policy and necessary armament, than 
to domestic differences, which, were it not for the conflict between the 
military and civil powers, would soon right themselves. His proposal 
is thorough-going enough, but we are afraid is too fine a castle in the 
airever to descend to a more solid foundation. It consists of the 
relinquishment, by every German State, of all individual control in 
questions of foreign policy, and of a reconstruction of the German 
Empire with the following constitution. The imperial crown to be 
made hereditary in the Austrian family, with reversion to the Prussian 
in ease of default of direct male issue in the Austrian line. A House 
of Lords to consist of all the present reigning kings and princes, with 
all the already mediatised nobility, and a supplemental number to be 
filled up by each of the separate existing powers in the ratio of their 
population. A House of Commons, to be elected also in a certain 
proportion to the population throughout the empire. That all foreign 
customs dues should support the Imperial Power, which should also 
amalgamate and control all external and commercial relations ; that 





” “Northern Europe in 1861.” By Captain W. B. J. Laurie. London: 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. (1862. 

18 “ Oesterreichs und Preussens mediatisirung die conditios sine qua non einer 
Monarchisch-parliamentarischen Loesung des deutschen Problems.” Leipzig: 
L, Denicke, 1862. 
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any further funds should be levied on the country at large by direct 
taxation, after having been granted by both Houses as above consti- 
tuted. It is hardly to be supposed that were no danger to themselves 
to be anticipated from such an organization as this, the existing kings 
and princes could be brought thus to efface themselves as European 
Powers, uor could it be anticipated that if such self-denial were at all 
probable, the neighbouring States would quietly look on while Ger. 
many thus pulled herself together with an avowed purpose of bearing 
with the whole force of the new empire on her southern frontiers, and 
of preparing herself for fresh acquisitions on the Danube. Half the 
acumen with which the author criticises the status quo is much more 
than enough to discredit what he brings forward as the sine gud non of 
a solution of German difficulties. 

Under the title of “ Lessons of my Farm,” Mr. R.S. Burn! has 
published a well-written little book on the cropping of land, the feed- 
ing and management of cattle, &c. The author wages uncompromising 
war against old-fashioned farming, and although his book is more 
particularly a guide for the model or fancy farmer, it contains many 
useful and practical suggestions, and will form a valuable addition to 
those already, existing on the same subjects. 





SCIENCE. 


CONTRIBUTION to the stock of literature on the highest 

questions of physics, is furnished by the little work on “ Matter 
and Ether,” by Mr. T. R. Birks. It is an attempt to work out, by 
mathematical formule, a hypothesis which shall explain the totality 
of physical phenomena. Basing his views upon the opinion expressed 
by Newton, and held by many physicists both before and since his 
time, that a spirit or ether exists, occupying all the realms of space 
and filling up the interstices between the molecules of matter, the 
author holds that we must assume the existence, virtually, of two 
kinds of matter—matter and ether—subject to laws differing in 
certain respects. Monads of matter attract each other, in accordance 
with the Newtonian law, the monads of ether on the contrary, are 
mutually repulsive, but are attracted by the monads of matter, and 
are capable of coalescing with them. This coalescence forms the “ dual 
particles of matter and ether combined inseparably, which constitute 
the first or ultimate elements of all ponderable substance.” Chemical 
atoms consist of a definite number of simple atoms arranged so as to 
produce the specific form of the chemical body, the author assuming, 
with several modern chemists of greater or less reputation, that our 





1” “The Lessons of my Farm.” By Rob. Scott Burn, London: Lockwood 
and Co. 1862. 

2 “On Matter and Ether; or, the Secret Laws of Physical Change.” By 
Thomas Rawson Birks, M.A, Small 8vo. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1862. 
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supposed elements are by no means simple bodies. Bodies consist of 
dual atoms of matter and ether approximated to such a degree as neither 
to attract nor repel each other, with their interstices filled up by free 
ether ; and the physical forces are the result of motions of these particles 
or of undulations or vibrations of the ether. These hypotheses are 
developed in the first three chapters of the work ; in the subsequent 
chapters the author applies thein with great ingenuity, and with much 
mathematical skill, to the various phenomena brought into question— 
to the phenomena of comets, light, electricity, and magnetism. With- 
out a critical examination of the mathematical formule, it would be 
impossible to give any idea of the course of argument adopted by the 
author; his theory, however, appears to adapt itself remarkably to 
many phenomena difficult of explanation, and the work is undoubtedly 
deserving of the serious attention of physicists. 

An interesting example of the application of Photography to the 
service of science is presented by the fine work on “'The Moon,” 
by Dr. A. LeVengeur D’Orsan, of which the first number has just ap- 
peared. The author’s object in this work is to give a description of 
the telescopic appearance of the moon, illustrated by large photographs 
of its different parts, taken under various circumstances of illumination, 
so as to demonstrate the grounds on which astronomers draw their 
conclusions as to the nature of the surface of our satellite. In the 
present number there are two large photographs of the south-eastern 
portion of the Moon’s disc, including Tycho and the surrounding 
districts, which are beautifully executed, and the text is illustrated 
with smaller figures, also photographed. ‘The text itself consists of 
introductory matter and of general observations on the lunar surface ; 
it is clearly written, although sometimes rather magniloquent. 

Under the title of “ Miranda,”*® a book has been published by an 
Italian author, of which the second volume is now before us. It 
consists of a most singular mixture of astronomy and theology. Its 
writer, apparently believing himself to be a forty-ninth incarnation of 
Enmanuel, seeks by certain peculiar interpretations of physical facts, 
to prove to the world the truth of his mission. In the opening chapter 
of the present volume, he defines certain coincidences, natural, mathe- 
matical, and providential, as being of Divine origin, that is to say, 
“neither the result of blind chance, nor of the industry of a created 
being, but the effect of the Supreme Infinite cause.” His application 
of such facts is shown very distinctly by the first of his “ Geographie 
coincidences.” He says, “ A straight line, I mean to say an are of a 
great circle, being carried through London and the Island of Meroe, 
which was the cradle of mankind, passes very nearly through the 
writer’s native place.’’ This, “is nearly the same distance from Meroe, 





* “Our Satellite: a Selenography according to the present state of Science.” 
By Dr. A. Le Vengeur D’Orsan. Folio. Part 1. London: Bennett. 1862. 

3“ Miranda: a book divided into three parts, entitled Souls, Numbers, Stars, 
on the Neo-Christian Religion. With confirmations of the old and new doctrines 
of Christ from wonders hitherto embodied in the words and divisions of the Bible, 
in the facts and dates of history and in the position and motion of the celestial 
bodies.” Volume II. 8vo. London: Jas. Morgan, 1860. 
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where Emmanuel was born for the first time, as London is from 
Jerusalem, where he died on a cross for the redemption of mankind. 
Both distances are nearly equal to thirty-two degrees of the earth's 
circumference. Therefore is 32 the distinctive number of the house 
where I first lived in London, in a street called Lonpon-street, which 
is the continuation of Universiry-street, where I am now living and 
writing”! This passage gives a clue to the signification of the whole 
book ; everything is supposed to point in some way to the mysterious 
Emmanuel who is now among us endeavouring to establish his “ Neo- 
christianity.” In the revolutions and proportionate distances and 
masses of the planets, in the eccentric comets, and in the arrangement 
of the fixed stars, we are called upon to see testimonies of the truth 
of his mission, and in one passage he indicates certain stars or con- 
stellations which spell out the earthly name borne by the present 
Emmanuel. It is a melancholy thing to see a man, evidently pos- 
sessed of considerable powers and attainments, labouring under such a 
miserable delusion. 

On the important and still unsettled question of the permanent 
location of the Natural History Treasures belonging to the British 
Museum, there is probably no one in this country whose opinion will 
be listened to with more deference than their present Superintendent, 
Professor Owen. In a small book just published,* he sets forth his 
views of the requirements of a National Museum, on a scale commen- 
surate with the resources and scientific pretensions of this country, 
proposes plans for the construction of the building to contain our 
collections, and discusses in a liberal spirit the question of the locality 
in which such building should be erected. 

With regard to the necessity for some great change in the present 
state of matters, Professor Owen shows, not only that the specimens 
now exhibited are inconveniently crowded into a space far too small 
for them, but that they very inadequately fulfil the purpose of unl 
formly illustrating the grand system of nature, which ought to be the 
main end and aim of a National Museum—whole classes of animals 
being entirely excluded from the galleries, and others most unequally 
represented. A glance round the galleries of the British Museum will 
at once prove to the zoologist that the claim for more space is a just and 
reasonable one. Professor Owen dwells especially upon the advantages 
to be derived from a rational arrangement of the objects in the galle- 
ries, bringing together, in a natural sequence, the series of recent 
and fossil forms, so as mutually to illustrate each other in the most 
convenient manner, and lays particular stress upon the importance of 
exhibiting and completing the rich osteological collection which lies 
buried in the vaults under the British Museum. It will be unnecessary 
to follow him into the details of the plan by which he proposes to work 
out these objects ; his general design is that of a two-storied building, 
consisting of parallel galleries, opening from one side of a long gal- 
lery, and calculated to occupy about two acres of ground. He insists, 





* “On the Extent and Aims of a National Museum of Natural History.” By 
Professor Owen, F.R.S., 8vo, London: Saunders and Otley. 1862. 
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however, that we should avail ourselves of our past experience and pro- 
vide for further extensions, for which purpose he considers that not less 
than five acres should be purchased. In the discussion of the rival 
claims of Kensington and Bloomsbury to be the site of the future 
Natural History Museum, he evidently inclines to the latter locality, 
the advantages of which, as regards centrality and easy access to the 
National Library (the latter a point of the very first importance), cer- 
tainly do not seem to be counterbalanced by the disadvantages in the 
shape of additional cost of ground, and perhaps greater smokiness. 

The new edition of the “ Synopsis of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland,’’® 
by Professor McCoy, consists of a reprint of the work as originally 
published in 1846, with the addition of two pages of descriptions of 
additional species discovered by Sir Richard Griffith in the Irish Silu- 
rian beds, since the date of the first publication of the synopsis. The 
new fossils include a species of a new genus of chitons, an ordinary 
bivalve shell, and three brachiopods. They are described by Mr. 
Salter, and figured on an additional plate. 

The “Synopsis of the Carboniferous Limestone Fossils of Ireland,’ 
of the same author, is likewise a reprint of the first edition of the work, 
which made its appearance in 1844, but in place of descriptions of a few 
new species, Sir Richard Griffith has appended to the work a series of 
tables for the elucidation of the distribution of the fossils of the 
great Carboniferous System in Ireland. ‘The first of these tables, 
which is intended to serve as a guide to the localities in which 
these Irish fossils have been found, consists of a list of their names, 
with those of the post-towns nearest to them. The second, and most 
important table, furnishes a catalogue of the fossils of the Irish Carbo- 
niferous System arranged according to their occurrence in the different 
sections established in it by Sir Richard Griffiths, and which he deno- 
minates, in ascending order, the Yellow Sandstone group (including 
carboniferous slates) ; the Limestone group (equivalent to the moun- 
tain limestone of England) ; and the Coal group (including the mill- 
stone grit). A third table presents a classified catalogue of all the fossils 
of the beds below the coal, with columns indicating the subdivisions of 
the series in which they occur ; this forms, in fact, an abstract of the 
corresponding portion of the preceding table, and will probably be 
found the most useful of the whole. Finally, we have a reproduction 
of the chief localities, with lists of the fossils found at each of them. 
These tables, although unattractive to the general reader, will add 
vastly to the value of the excellent work of Professor McCoy in the 
eyes of the student of Geology. 





5 «A Synopsis of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland.” Prepared by Frederick McCoy, 
Professor of Natural Science in the University of Melbourne, from the Collections 
made from the several Districts examined. By Sir Richard Griffiths, Bart., 
LL.D., F.K.S.E., F.G.S., &c., with descriptions of some additional Species 
by J. W. Salter, F.G.S. Five plates. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

8 «« 4 Synopsis of the Characters of the Carboniferous Limestone Fossils of 
Ireland.” Prepared by Frederick McCoy, for Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., &c., by 
whom is now appended a List of the Fossil Localities, as arranged for the Journal 
of the Geological Society of Dublin. Twenty-nine plates. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1862. 
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Amongst those who have cultivated the geology of the later Tertiary’ 


period with the greatest zeal and success, the name of James Smith, of 
Jordanhill, must ever hold a prominent place ; and at the present mo- 
ment, when the Post-tertiary beds are likely to become the ground on 
which the battle of the greater or less antiquity of man will have to be 
fought out, by the naturalists on one hand and the sot-disant champions 
of orthodoxy on the other, those researches on the latest changes of 
the west coast of Scotland, which occupy the greater part of the small 
volume? just published by Mr. Smith, acquire a new importance. The 
whole contents of this volume have, indeed, already been published 
elsewhere, as papers read before the Geological and Wernerian Societies ; 
but the author has acted wisely in bringing together these scattered 
results of his researches in their present form. Besides the papers on 
the Newer Pliocene and Post-tertiary beds of Scotland, which, having 
been read at various dates are historically interesting, as showing the 
steps by which certain advances have been made in ‘Tertiary Geology, 
there are two on the Geology of Madeira and Gibraltar, and one on 
Recent Depressions inthe Land. A few notes appended to the papers, 
and an appendix containing, amongst other things, an interesting 
notice of canoes found in the valley of the Clyde, add considerably to 
the value of the work. 

A pamphlet on “The Mineral Resources of Central Italy,”® by Mr. 
W. P. Jervis, published in connexion with the Exhibition of last year, 
contains much important information upon matters connected with 
the economic geology of that country, the future progress of which now 
attracts so much of our attention and sympathy. Mr. Jervis describes 
the principal mineral products of Italy, the localities whence they are 
obtained, and the modes adopted for working them, and gives statis- 
tical tables showing the quantities of each produced, and in many 
cases the average prices obtained for them. 

The “ Mineral Agent’s Handbook’? of Mr. G. C. Mahon, of which 
a new edition has just appeared, is intended to furnish a general ab- 
stract of the scientific and practical information necessary for the 
successful working of mining speculations, such as may be useful both 
to those engaged in such enterprises and to the owner of the property 
on which mines may be situated. We find in the first sections indi- 
cations of the jobbery against which it is necessary for the mine land- 
lords and the capitalist to be on their guard, unprincipled proceedings 
which bear a considerable relation, in point of honesty, to those which 
are generally considered peculiar to the horse-trade, and in an appendix, 
approved forms for preliminary agreements and leases. The scientific 





7 “Researches in Newer Pliocene and Post-tertiary Geology.” By James 
Smith, Esq., of Jordanhill, F.R.S. 8vo. London and Edinburgh: Williams 
and Norgate. 1862. 

8 «The Mineral Resources of Central Italy ; including a Description of the 
Mines and Marble Quarries.” By W. P. Jervis, F.G.S., Assistant-general to the 
Italian Special Commissioners for the Exhibition. London: E. Stanford, 1862. 

® «The Mineral Agent’s Hand-book.” By G. C. Mahon, Esq. Edited by the 
Rev. Samuel Haughton and R. H. Scott, M.A. 8vc. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 
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portion of the work is rather meagre in some parts, especially the 
Geology, which indeed is a difficult subject to treat with the necessary 
brevity ; under the head of Mineralogy we find a useful table of the 
characters of ores, and the Chemical section furnishes a clear descrip- 
tion of the best methods of mineral analysis now in use. The modes 
of calculating various problems in mine-surveying are also worked out 
and illustrated by examples, and the work concludes with Sur R. 
Griffith’s Table of Irish mining localities. 

The “ Blowpipe Vade Mecum’’! may be regarded in some sort as 
supplementary to the work just referred to, and is produced by the 
same editors. It is intended as a guide to the use of the blowpipe in 
the determination of the characters of niinerals, and includes a general 
description of blowpipe operations and the apparatus and tests em- 
ployed in them, followed by an alphabetical catalogue of such minerals 
as may be examined by means of the blowpipe, with the characters 
presented by them when submitted to its action under various cireum- 
stances. The last few pages are occupied by a new arrangement of 
the chief Irish minerals in accordance with their behaviour before the 
blowpipe, and some general remarks on the effects of heat and fluxes on 
the earthy minerals. 

In an interesting little work on “ Phosphorescence,”!? Dr. Phipson 
has brought together all the examples .of the emission of light by 
various bodies under circumstances not exactly in accordance with our 
usual experience. The phenomena of luminosity after insolation, first 
observed* in the well-known solar phosphorus, or Bologna stone, are 
first discussed, and in the second chapter the cases of emission of light 
by fluor-spar and other bodies when heated to a degree considerably 
below that of incandescence. The phosphorescence produced by the 
friction, cleavage, &c., of various substances, and by chemical action, is 
the subject of a third chapter, the luminosity of phosphorus being 
included in the latter category. The phosphorescence of gases is 
exemplified by reference to the well-known and beautiful experiments 
of Ruhmkorff on the passage of electricity through tubes coutaining 
gases in a highly rarefied state, when the interior of the tubes con- 
tinues luminous for some little time after the interruption of the circuit. 
This, however, is scarcely admissible. In the chapter on “ Meteoro- 
logical Phosphorescence” the author describes a variety of phenomena, 
including luminous showers and fogs, terrestrial meteors of different 
kinds, and the Aurora borealis. He gives the name of “ Invisible 
Phosphorescence” to the curious facts discovered hy Nidpcee de Saint- 
Victor, as to the photographic effects produced by paper and other 
bodies after exposure to the sun’s light. In his second part, the author 
refers to examples of luminous plants, and to the phosphorescence of 


10 “The Blowpipe Vade Mecum. The Blowpipe Characters of Minerals : de- 
duced from the original observations of Aquilla Smith, M.D., M.R.I.A., &c.” 
Alphabetically arranged and edited by t'.e Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., F.R.S., 
and R. H. Scott, M.A. 8vo. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 

11“ Phosphorescence: or, the Emission of Light by Minerals, Piants, and 
Animals.” By T, L. Phipson, Ph. D., F.C.8, Smali 8vo. London : Lovel Reeve 
and Co. 1862. 
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decayed wood; and his third part is devoted to the consideration of 
the varied phenomena of luminosity manifested by various animals. 
The fourth, and concluding portion of his work contains an historical 
survey of our knowledge of phosphorescence in the rather wide sense 
which our author gives to the term, a theoretical view of the phe- 
nomena, and certain “ practical considerations’ which, as the author 
himself seems to think, might just as well have been omitted. In the 
theoretical explanation of the facts, which indeed is difficult enough, 
the author does not seem to us to have been particularly successful. 
Starting from the correlation and mutual convertibility of the physical 
forces, he supposes such conversions to take place in phosphorescent 
bodies ; thus, after insolation a phosphorescent body does not give off 
light which it has absorbed, but the light to which it has been exposed 
having produced in it certain vibrations (electric, chemical, or mag- 

netic), at the cessation of these on its removal into darkness, an amount 
of light equivalent to them is given off. This may or may not be true, 
but it gives us no explanation why the vibrations assumed in the 
phosphorus should be reconverted into luminous undulations, nor does 
this theory in any way help us to understand how the sun’s light can 
be “ bottled up,” as M. Niépce calls it, for an indefinite period. In 
its application to other luminous phenomena, this theory simply ex- 
presses the fact that where light is manifested a certain amount of 
chemical, physical, or mechanical action must be taking place, which 

certainly applies in all cases, but affords no reason why luminosity 

should be exhibited without combustion by some bodies anf not by 

others, which should be the chief object of a theory of phosphorescence. 

In the case of many phosphorescent organisms, Dr. Phipson’s theory 

of the conversion of nerve-torce into electricity and of the latter into 

light is certainly inadmissible. Our author, has, however, done good 

service to science by directing general attention to a series of facts so 

interesting as those described in his book, and by forming so complete 

an abstract of the entire literature of the subject. 

It would be scarcely possible to point to a more striking indication 
of the rich harvest of discovery, in regard to the lower forms of 
Organic life which awaits any one who seriously applies himself to the 
search for it, than is afforded by the publication of Dr. Haeckel’s 
elaborate “ Monograph of the Radiolarian Rhizopods,’’” of the progress 
of which we have heard from time to time through our German friends. 
Not many years ago this tribe was entirely unknown. Some of the 
forms now referred to it had been noticed by Professor Ehrenberg, 
and described under the name of Polycystina; when the remarkable 
discovery was made by Sir R. Schomburgk, of a silicious sandstone in 
Barbadoes, entirely made up of an aggregation of the mineral skeletons 
of these creatures, cemented together by a silicious infiltration. Not 
long afterwards some larger complex forms belonging to the same 





12 “Die Radiolarien (Rhizopoda Radiolaria) Eine Monographie.” Von Dr. 
Ernst Haeckel, Ausserordentlichem Professor der Zoologie und Director des 
Zoologischen Museums an der Universitit Jena. Mit Einem Atlas von Finf 


und dreissig Kupfertafeln. Folio. Berlin: 1862. 
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groups, partly with and partly without a silicious skeleton, were met 
with in the open sea by Professor Huxley, and were described by him 
under the name of Thalassicollina (sea-jellies); his view of their 
zoological position being, that they are nearly allied to Sponges on the 
one hand, and to the Foraminifera on the other. The inquiry into 
the relation of these to the Polycystina, and the inclusion of both, with 
the Acanthometrina, in the order Ru1tzopopa RapDIoLARIA, was one 
of the last labours undertaken by Professor Johann Miiller, whose 
admirable posthumous Memoir upon it was noticed by us at the time 
of its publication. Other forms have been specially studied and 
described by his Genevese disciple, M. Claparéde ; and Dr. Wallich, 
who collected many living specimens during his voyage home from 
India, and has subsequently examined a great variety of forms of the 
silicious skeletons of the group in the mud brought up by the deep- 
sea Atlantic soundings, has begun (in the recently published part of 
his work on the North Atlantic sea-bed) to give us the results of his 
independent inquiries, which differ in many particulars from those of 
his predecessors. 

Dr. Haeckel’s knowledge of this group is almost entirely derived 
from the study of its living forms, which he has met with abundantly 
near the coasts of the Mediterranean, especially off Messina and Nizza. 
Of this opportunity he has availed himself with the greatest diligence, 
and he has produced a monograph which is alike remarkable for the 
amount of new forms which he describes, for the extraordinary characters 
which many of these present, and for the elaborateness with which 
they are described and figured in the beautiful atlas which accompanies 
the book, giving it quite the character of an owvrage de luxe. Our 
first impression of the work was one of unmixed admiration ; but as 
we came to examine it more closely, this impression was somewhat 
qualified. In the first place, many of the figures, though intended, 
we doubt not, to be faithful representations of the objects, are unduly 
stiff and diagrammatic, the draughtsman having used his rule and 
compasses a great deal too much. The precise, geometrical regularity 
which many of them present does not, we feel assured, exist in nature; 
though we are quite ready to admit that, in proportion as we descend 
in the zoologicai scale, the forces which determine ‘the crystalline 
aggregation of the calcareous or silicious particles of which the 
skeleton is composed are left more free to produce crystalline forms 
than they are in the higher organisms. Moreover, having ourselves 
carefully compared some of them (under the binocular microscope) 
with specimens in our possession which obviously belong to the same 
types, we feel satisfied that their forms must have been wrongly con- 
ceived, the expression of them being essentially different from the reality. 
But further, on turning to the systematic portion of the author's 
text in the critical spirit which has been called up by the examination 
of his figures, we have perceived with regret that it has been conceived 
and executed in the very worst method of genus and species-making. 
It is obvious that Dr. Haeckel has not been acquainted with the results 
of the careful and extended inquiries which have been prosecuted in this 
country in regard to the parallel group of Moraminifera, and which 
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have led all who have been engaged in them to the concurrent recog- 
nition of the great extent of the range of variation, for which allow- 
ance must be made in any attempt at systematizing the class of Rui- 
zopops. And we observe with surprise, that he has not included in 
his survey that great storehouse of forms of Polycystina which is con- 
tained in the Barbadoes Sandstone, and in the deep-sea soundings 
from various latitudes. A careful comparison of these with the forms 
he has himself observed and described, would prove, we feel justified in 
asserting, that many of the forms which he erects into distinct species, 
and even into distinct genera, have really no higher than a varietal rank. 
So far, therefore, from being, as it professes, a complete monograph of 
the Radiolarian Rhizopods, Dr. Haeckel’s work must be accepted for 
what it really is, a most important contribution to our knowledge of 
that group, which can only be properly systematized when the study 
of it shail have been far more comprehensively prosecuted than it yet 
has been. The author might have advantageously taken example by 
Dr. Carpenter and his coadjutors, who, notwithstanding that they 
have prosecuted their study of the Foraminifera in this comprehensive 
spirit, did not venture to put forth their result in any other form than 
that of an “Introduction” to the study of the group. It is a remark- 
able confirmation of the justice of the views they have enunciated in 
this work, that shortly before its publication, Professor Reuss, of 
Prague, the greatest continental authority on the group, had commu- 
nicated to the Imperial Academy of Vienna a scheme of classification, 
in which, starting from the same fundamental principles, he had arrived 
at results almost precisely identical. 

Mr. H.G. Adams’ “ Feathered Families,’ the title of which seems 
to be a not very felicitous imitation of the Rev. H. G. Wood’s “ Fea- 
thered Friends,” scarcely deserves notice as a scientific book—we 
refer to it chiefly as an example of the perfection to which the use 
of scissors and paste may be brought by dint of earnest endeavours. 
Our author’s notion of making a book seems to consist in getting 
together the best works on the subject, and cutting them up; then 
pasting down those passages which suit his purpose, and tacking them 
together with a little of his own material. We believe that, reckon- 
ing the quotations in both prose and poetry (the latter very abundant), 
it would be found by any one taking the trouble to analyse the book, 
that considerably more than half its pages are occupied by quotations. 
We think it is hardly honest on the part of an author, either towards 
the public or the writers from whom he borrows his material, to pub- 
lish as original a book which is so completely made up of shreds and 
cuttings. The arrangement of Mr. Adams’ “ Feathered Families” 
is worse than useless, being calculated only to produce confusion in 
the minds of his readers; the object being to adapt the volumes to 
their titles, and to fit the birds to the volumes, we have the “ Birds of 





13 «Our Feathered Families ; the Birds of Prey, being an anecdotal and descriptive 
Account of the Rapacious Birds of Britain : The Birds of Song and their Congeners 
which are found in Britain.” By H. G. Adams, 2 vols, 12mo. London: James 
Hogg and Son, 
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Prey” supplemented with a miscellaneous assemblage of crows, wood- 
peckers, swallows, flycatchers, &c., and the “ Birds of Song” shorn of 
their due proportions to a corresponding extent. 

In the department of Medicine the books we have to notice are 
not numerous: a work by Dr. T. K. Chambers, “The Renewal of 
Life ;” “ Contributions to Practical Medicine,” by Dr. Begbie; and a 
treatise on “ Health in the Tropics,” by Mr. W. J. Moore, are the most 
important. 

Dr. Chambers! considers that all the principles on which disease is 
at present treated may be divided into the following, detailed exposi- 
tions of each of which will be found in his introductory chapter :— 
allopathy, homeopathy, evacuation, counter-irritation, stimulation. 
All these different systems of treatment, he says, regard disease as a 
positive existence—something at war with the human body, to be 
eliminated or overcome according to the method of treatment adopted. 
Thus he says, allopathy supposes that “the important point in all 
diseases is a motive cause affecting the body with a certain derange- 
ment, and it suggests that the best mode of combating that, is to give 
medicines, whose nature is to affect the body with an opposite derange- 
ment.” Homeeopathy he regards as a reaction against the allopathic 
theory, its essential element consisting in the treatment of 
disease by agents capable of producing, if taken in health, an affection 
similar to the disease for which they are administered. The prin- 
ciple of “ evacuation,” he says, is founded on the notion that human 
nature can know no more of disease than as an effort of nature to de- 
stroy some noxious matter, and to restore the patient by expelling it 
from the body,—hence the chemical and antidotal theories of treat- 
ment, their object being the destruction of some material cause of 
disease. The divisions, counter-irritation and stimulation, are per- 
haps scarcely worthy of separate notice, as they may safely be appor- 
tioned to the other systems of modern practice—the one seeking to 
cure disease of a severe or dangerous character by the substitution of 
some temporary and manageable disorder, whilst the other, “ stimula- 
tion,” which Dr. Chambers regards as a step in the right direction, 
is, in his opinion, based on the assumption that disease is a foe at war 
with the human body, not to be expelled, but to be exhausted, by 
sustaining the vital functions of the patient until this is accom- 
plished. 

The treatment of disease, in accordance with any of these prin- 
ciples, the author regards as erroneous; the great error, in his opinion, 
being in the fact that they all regard disease as a distinct entity— 
something to be got rid of or overcome; in opposition to them, he 
says, “that DISEASE is in all cases not a positive existence but a 
negation ; not anew excess of action, but a DEFICIENCY; not a manifesta- 
tion of life, but PARTIAL DEATH; and therefore that the BUSINESS OF 
THE PHYSICIAN is, directly, or indirectly, not to take away material, 





‘The Renewal of Life: Clinical Lectures, illustrative of the Restorative 
System of Medicine, given at St. Mary’s Hospital.” By T. K. Chambers, M.D. 
ndon : John Churchill. 1862. 8vo., pp. 4380. 
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but to app; not to diminish function, but TO GIVE IT PLAY; not to 
weaken life, but to RENEW LIFE. These are the principles of 
RESTORATIVE MEDICINE.” 

The author then considers some of the most important diseases, and 
shows that wherever treatment is successful, it is mainly so by accom- 
plishing the ends aimed at by the principles enunciated ; and that in 
our treatment of disease remedies ought to be directed not to the expul- 
sion of some materies morbi, or the counteraction of one disease by 
another, but to the reparation of the injured part and the restoration of 
function. The work is valuable and suggestive ; though some of the 
opinions may not meet with general approval, yet the author has worked 
out the details of his principles with considerable success. 

Dr. Begbie’s “ Contributions to Practical Medicine’’® include a valu- 
able essay on gout and the gouty diathesis, and others on the relation 
of rheumatism to chorea—anemia and its consequences—the phy- 
siological and therapeutical effects of arsenic, &c. In the essay on gout 
the author treats the subject in a full and comprehensive manner, 
indicating the numerous pathological changes resulting from the 
rheumatic diathesis, and its intimate relation to many other forms of 
disease not gerferally recognised as belonging to this group; he 
establishes a close relationship between chorea and rheumatism, and 
if he does not succeed in proving their identity of origin, he at least 
shows that chorea is frequently associated with the gouty or rheumatic 
constitution. Inthe essay on anemia and its consequences will be found 
reports of several interesting cases of that peculiar vascular enlargement 
of the thyroid gland, accompanied by prominent eyeballs, to which 
S. H. Marsh and others have directed the attention of the profession ; 
this disease theau thor regards as one of the consequences of anzmia. 

The article on the medicinal use of arsenic is a valuable contribu- 
tion to therapeutics. The author speaks highly of its effects in 
some forins of chronic rheumatism, chorea, and some cutaneous and 
uterine affections, which he believes to be occasionally associated with 
the gouty constitution. He recommends its use to be persevered with 
for long periods, and until its physiological action is induced. 

We commend this work to the attention of the profession; the 
different essays bear the mark of extensive and careful observation of 
facts, the deductions from which are based on an accurate knowledge 
of pathology and therapeutics. 

Mr. Moore’s work, “ Health in the Tropics,’’ 1 is a full and compre- 
hensive treatise on the subject. His observations show the univer- 
sality of those agencies in the production of disease which spring from 
defective sanitary arrangements, and the value of attention to the 
sanitary condition of our military stations as a means of preserving 
the health and efficiency of the soldier. Under the heads, “ Malaria,” 








15 Contributions to Practical Medicine.” By J. Begbie, M.D. Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1862. 8vo., pp. 318. 

16 ** Health in the Tropics ; or Sanitary Art applied to Europeans in India.” By 
W. J. Moore, Bombay Medical Service. London: John Churchill, 1862. 8v0. ; 
pp- 318. 
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“Causes of Zymotie Diseases,” “ Barracks,” “Diet,” &c., the author 
discusses the various questions arising therefrom, as they influence 
the health of our troops in tropical stations. 

In a chapter on European colonization in India the author makes 
the following observations, the interest and importance of which are. 
manifest :— 


“The fact is, for the while man or his offspring there is no such thing as aceli- 
matization in India. As arule, Europeans enjoy the best health, and suffer 
less from heat during their first years of residence in this country. Acclima- 
tization as regards an Indian sun is simply impossible. Exposure, instead of 
‘hardening’ the system, actually has the contrary effect ; and the louger Euro- 
peans renain in this country, the more they feel the effects of the vertical sun. 
Men with a larger amount of strength and vital force than others can bear 
exposure and the effects of heat longer than those not so gifted; but the de- 
teriorating process, though slow, is nevertheless certain, and if acute dysentery, 
epidemic cholera, ardent fever, or sunstroke do not some day suddenly destroy, 
insidious malarious disease, cachexa loci, or splenic leucocythemia sooner or 
later results,” 


Although under sufficient and attentive sanitation a more favourable 
condition for maintaining health prevails in the hill districts of India 
than in the plains below, the author does not, on the whole, speak 
more hopefully of colonization by Europeans in these districts than in 
other parts of the country. Mr. Moore’s work, taking as it does a 
wide survey of the various general causes of disease as they are 


found to prevail in tropical climates, cannot fail to be regarded 
asa useful and valuable adiition to our literature. 

Dr. Marcet’s work on Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication,!7 which has 
reached a second edition, treats of some important affections of the 
nervous system, closely allied in their general characters to some of 
the stages of general paralysis, on the phenomena of which the author’s 
researches into the symptoms arising from the prolonged use of alcohol 
seem to throw some light. ‘The author gives some valuable statistical 
information, showing the forms of disease to which drinkers are pecu- 
liarly liable ; these researches are useful, but require to be confirmed 
by much more extensive observation before they can be accepted as 
seientifie truths. We commend the book to the profession as a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of many obscure and intractable 
forms of disease. 

We can commend to students and junior practitioners a little book 
by Dr. Harrison on the diseases of children.’ The author treats most 
of the affections of early life in a plain and familiar style ; his observa- 





” “On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication, with an Inquiry into the Influence of the 
Abuse of Alcohol as a predisposing Cause of Disease.” By W. Marcet, M.D., 
F.R.S. Second edition. London: John Churchill. 1862. 12mo., pp. 258. 

8 «« Familiar Letters on the Diseases of Children, addressed to a Junior Prac- 
titioner.” By J. B. Harrison, M.D. London: John Churchill. 1862. 12mo., 
pp. 197. 
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tions on disease are accurate, and the treatment he recommends 
judicious ; it forms a good introduction to the study of larger works 
on the subject. 

A book on Painless Parturition!® has evidently been written rather 
to catch patients than to advance the obstetric art. The publication 
of long letters from patients, landing their medical attendant, cannot 
be too strongly condemned. 

The second edition of Dr. Mayne’s Medical Vocabulary”? ought to 
be on thetable of every student of medical science, being a useful and 
comprehensive dictionary of medical terms, to the study of which the 
author has devoted many years of patient investigation. 

Two Lectures,*! by Dr. Aitken, contain some useful information on 
the growth of the recruit, and the diseases incidental to his training 
and discipline. 

From Dr. Freke we have a pamplilet, entitled “ An Appeal to Physio- 

logists and the Press ”;*” the ground of his appeal being, that the views 
contained in his works on Organization and The Origin of Species, 
have hitherto been ignored by physiologists, mainly, he thinks, in con- 
sequence of certain notices of his books, in which the reviewer asserts 
that the views of Dr. Freke are not novel, their “ apparent novelty 
being mainly due to his having simply expressed in abstract terms what 
others have worked out in the concrete form ;” this opinion, the author 
says, is simply untrue, and he adds that some physiologists have re- 
cently gained considerable reputation by the promulgation of views, if 
not identical with his, at least very closely resembling them. After a 
areful perusal of Dr. Freke’s pamphlet, we must admit that we think 
he has made out a case, and that some of the theories contained in his 
work on Organization, &c., are nearly identical with those of recent 
writers, whose reputation-has been advanced by the apparent soundness 
and novelty of their views. 

In Veterinary art, the second edition of Professor Dick’s “ Manual 
of Veterinary Science,”’* will be received as a useful addition to the 
library of every veterinary surgeon. ‘I'he experience and reputation of 
the author cannot fail to commend the work to the notice of those in- 
terested in the diseases of animals. 

The well-known and lamentable deficiency in our medical literature 
of anything like a good treatise on mineral waters is well supplied by 


19 « Parturition without Pain or Loss of Consciousness.” By J. Townley. 
Second Edition. London: J. W. Davies. 1862. 12mo, pp. 60. 
"20 «Medical Vocabulary ; or, an Explanation of all the Names, Synonyms, 
and Phrases uscd in Medicine and the Relative Branches of Medical 
Science, giving their Correct Derivation, Meaning, Application, and Pronuncia- 
tion.” ” By R. G. Mayne, M.D. Second Edition, London: John Churehill. 
862, 12mo, pp. 440. att 
eo “ On the Growth of the Recruit and Young Soldier.” By William Aitken, 
. London: Griffin, Bohn, and Co. 12mo, pp. 72. _ 
Me an ym to Physiologists and the Press.” By I. Freke, M.D. Dublin: 
‘annin and Co. Pamphiet, pp. 34. " 
. 23 Manual of i Science.” By William Dick, Second Edition. 
Edinburgh ; Adam and Charles Black, 12mo, pp. 194. 
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the excellent work of Dr. Althaus on the “Spas of Europe.”** The 
result of several years of careful stndy, it contains a most admirable 
account of the general nature of mineral springs, both in a physical 
and therapeutical point of view, with details regarding all the impor- 
tant spas of Europe, which will prove of the greatest value to the 
medical practitioner in forming a judgment as to the adaptation of 
each of these for any particular form of complaint that may come 
before him. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE fourth volume of the “Medieval History of Rome,” by Fer- 
4. dinand Gregorovius,' contains material of high value and interest, 
embodying as it does, in lucid and picturesque narrative, the social cir- 
cumstances and political events which marked the eleventh century of 
our era. ‘The first of the two Books into which the volume is divided, 
has, for its chief topic, the career of the illustrious Gregory VII. It 
opens with a survey of the general position of Rome in the Middle 
Ages, and of her relation to universal history. At the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, and till about the middle of it, Rome 
was in the possession of the great church feudatories. The Roman 
patriciate which these feudatories composed, was a kind of appendix to 
the German throne. As such it exercised both secular and spiritual 
influence, for there was then no middle class to serve as a basis of tem- 
poral power, and there was no effective check on the tyranny and rapa- 
city of the Roman nobles, who were thus enabled to convert the Holy 
See into a family estate. For example, the Senator Romanus, brother 
of the reforming Pope, Benedict VILI., assumed the papal tiara with 
the style of John XIX., in 1024, and was succeeded by another son of 
the house, Benedict [X., in 1033. This boy pope, if he was indeed so 
young when advanced to this proud pre-eminence, is said to have dis- 
graced his oftice by robbery and murder. However this be, his reign 
was marked disastrously by a dreadful moral and physical epidemic, 
and favourably, by the famous Truce of God, first sanctioned by the 
bishops of the South of France. Henry ILI., who annihilated the 
tyranny of these Counts of Tusculum, transferred to Germany, as the 
reward of his labour, both the patrician privilege and the right of elect- 
ing the pope. No sooner did his German nominees infuse new strength 
into the Church, than the Church again demanded freedom of election. 
Coucubinage and simony were the characteristic ecclesiastical offences. 
The clergy took part in festivities worthy of Bacchanals, and God- 
for-getting bishops joined in heathenish orgies. Some reform was 


*4 “The Spas of Europe.” By Julius Althaus, M.D. 8vo. London: Triibner 
and Co, 1862, 

1 “Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter.” Von fiinften Jahrhundert bis 
zum sechzehnten Jahrhundert. Von Ferdinand Gregorovius. Vierter Band. 
Williams and Norgate. London and Edinburgh. 1862. 
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indispensable. That of Gregory VII., included the restoration of dis- 
cipline, the purification of the Church collectively by the purification of 
its chief magistracy in Rome, the liberation of the papacy from the 
imperial patriciate, and that of the clergy from lay investiture. To 
effect these ends, Gregory proposed to emancipate the Church from 
State control, and to impose celibacy on the clergy. The feudal 
tenure of property was the cause of great abuses in the Chureh. The 
surrender of the possessions of the Church, and its reconstruction on 
the basis of the old Apostolic poverty, was no part of Gregory’s scheme, 
though it was obviously, if practicable, the surest and shortest way of 
effecting his purpose. His daring plan was to retain for the Church 
her Dominium Temporale, to release her from all feudal obligation, to 
subject her to the Pope alone, and to transform half Europe into a 
Roman Ecclesiate. How he conquered the Church’s freedom, and 
founded a hierarchical sovereignty : how, in his deeply religious spirit, 
he embraced all humanity, though only in the form of a papal mon- 
archy ; how the great problem which this hero of a priestly kingdom 
and his imperial opponent practically enunciated—the ascertainment of 
the true relations of Church and State on the basis of a common freedom 
—-still craves its solution, is set forth with sedate eloquence and quiet 
enthusiasm in the pages of the work now before us. Besides Gregory, 
whom the author classes with men like Moses and Mohammed, and 
whom he considers a statesman of the highest order, we are introduced 
in this volume to many other remarkable characters, to the Countess 
Matilda, his high-minded ally; the energetic enthusiast Peter Damianus ; 
Anacletus I[., the descendant of a converted Jew, named Leo, and the 
rival of Innocent II.; Arnold of Brescia, King Canute, &c. The his- 
tory of Rome in the twelfth century is the subject of the second great 
division of the present volume. ‘The narrative ends with the death of 

Jelestine the Third, a.p. 1198. In the concluding chapter we have a 
pleasant and informing account of the libraries, monuments, architec- 
ture, and legendary lore of Rome, to the commencement of the build- 
ing of the Vatican palace. 

The theocracy which Gregory established received in the sixteenth 
century its first deadly wound from the hand of aGerman monk. In 
England, Henry VIII. withdrew his allegiance from the Roman see ; 
in France, the king limited church jurisdiction, and concentrated eccle- 
siastieal power in his own hands ; in Luther’s native land the chiefs of 
Protestantism attacked the official descendant of Gregory’s imperial 
antagonist, Charles V. ‘That so influential a contemporary of these 
celebrated men as the Spanish king just mentioned should in_ his 
memoirs? give us some report of his co-evals, that he should picture 
forth the body of their time, or leave some graphic indications of what 
he saw, or did, or had done to him, might well be expected. ‘This 
natural expectation, however, has not been realized. We doubt, in- 
deed, if we owe any gratitude to the Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove 





2 Commentaires de Charles Quint publiés pour la premitre fois.’” Par le Baron 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, Membre de |’Academie Royale de Belgique. Bruxelles : 
F. Heussner. 1862. 
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for his discovery of the diary and commentaries of Charles V. We 
cannot say that this reputed literary treasure may not disclose some 
valuable fact or determine some uncertain date. We trust it does, for 
the sake of historical investigators; but we can say that readers in 
general will be grievously disappointed in what they will feel to bea mere 
Dryasdust-Imperial Almanack. After telling us that he left the Queen 
of Hungary for the jirs¢ time, and went by the Rhine, for the fourth 
time, to enter Germany the third time, we are almost pleased to hear 
that the “great arithmetician”’ fell from his horse and hurt his leg, we 
will suppose for the first time, had the erysipelas we hope for the second, 
and an attack of gout, we are assured, for the third time. ‘These Com- 
mentaries,such as they are, were dictated to his secretary, Van Male, by 
the Emperor in 1550-1551. They extend from the year 1516 to the 
month of September, 1548. Originally written in French, they have 
been lately exhumed by the editor in their Portuguese metem- 
psychosis from the manuscript collection in the Lmperial Library at 
Paris. They are introduced in a long preface by the Baron de Letten- 
hove, are dedicated to the Prince of Spain by their distinguished 
author, and are described, in a titular epigraph, as a Precis of the 
journeys and expeditions of the Emperor Charles V., &. &c., born 
24th February, 1500. 'These expeditions are further said to have taken 
place after the death of his father, King Philip, in 1516. The date 
of the emperor’s birth is given correctly, but his father died Septem- 
ber 25, 1506. Are we to conclude that Charles V. did not know 
the year in which his father died, or who is answerable for the 
blunder ? 

One of the first acts of Charles V., says the editor of the 
“Simancas’’ Calendar, after he had re-established order in Spain, was 
to collect all such papers as had escaped destruction. As the general 
depositary of Castilian State documents, the Emperor selected on the 
19th February, 1548, the Castle of Simancas, a small village in Old 
Castile, eight miles from Valladolid, where “the sun is as burning as in 
Africa, and the winds are as cold as in the plains of Northern Asia.” 
The oldest record preserved in this delightfully situated castle is a 
kind of Doomsday Book of Pedro the Cruel. ‘The documents relat- 
ing to foreign affairs before the year 1700 amount to over 800,000, 
The number of those in the “ England” series, prior to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century is about 20,000, and posterior to that date, 
50,000. In collecting, deciphering, and arranging the papers com- 
prised in the present volume of his calendar, Mr. G. A. Bergenroth 
has bestowed two years’ incessant labour. They extend over a period 
of about twenty-four years, comprising many notices that tend to 
elucidate State affairs. Among other curiosities will be found (p. 78), 
4 possible love-letter of Richard, Duke of York (Perkin Warbeck), to 








3 “Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers, relating to the Negotia- 
tions between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives at Simancas and else- 
Where.” Vol. I. Henry VII. 1485—1509. Edited by G. A. Bergenroth. Pub- 
lished by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longman, Green 
Longman and Roberts. 1862. 
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Lady Catherine Gordon. In a long and agreeable introduction, the 
c ditor gives us some account of the Spanish archives, and sketches with 
a strong ready hand the history of the period, characterizing the 
famous sovereigns, Henry VILI., Ferdinand, who it seems wrote well 
and lied well, and Isabella, who wrote equally well and lied a great 
deal better. The poor Princess Katherine, the divorced wife of our 
Henry VIJI., whom the doctors physicked, and her father-in-law 
stinted, not to say starved ; the Spanish ambassador to England, De 
Puebla, and James IV., the popular King of Scotland. Mr. Bergen- 
roth has not only laid the Simancas collection under contribution, but 
has examined more than eighty volumes in the archives of Barcelona 
with but slight results as far as his own work is concerned. The dil- 
ficulty of the task achieved may be inferred from the fact, that some 
hundreds of the despatches before him were written in cipher, the in- 
genuity which he brought to bear on the problem of interpretation 
from the statement that he has “discovered the key to all the ciphers 
excepting one.” As the trustworthiness of a great part of the docu- 
ments in the volume depends on the correctness of his method, he has 
inserted a second explanatory chapter, which the competent or the 
curious reader may consult. 

Another volume of documentary history comprised in the series of 
works edited under the direction of J. J. Ign. V. Dollinger, illustrat- 
ing the time of Charles V. and Philip, is also derived from the arehives 
of Spain.t The work is introduced by the editor in a German preface. 
The documents in the original Spanish range over a period of more 
than sixty years, namely, 1507 to 1571. 

T'wo valuable aids to historical exploration deserve more than the 
brief acknowledgment we tender here. ‘The first instalment of a de- 
scriptive catalogue of materials relating to the affairs of Great Britain 
and Ireland to the end of the reign of Henry VIL., by Mr. ‘Thomas 
Duflus Hardy, brings us down from the Roman period to the Norman 
invasion... ‘The initial volume in two separately bound parts is occu- 
pied in some considerable degree with an analysis of the lives of saints 
and their miracles, this sphere of literature having, as Mr, Hardy 
wisely observes, an historical signilicance, “ whether they be regarded 
as an exponent of the mind of the writer or of the age in which he was 
living.” The first part is enriched with a thoughtful elucidative _ pre- 
face: the second with an ample Appendix of the materials for the 
history of our country which have already been printed. The different 
works registered in them are arranged, analysed, and identified, with 





4 Beitriige zur Politischen, Kirklichen und Cultur-Geschichte der sechs letzten 
Jahrhunderte Herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung seiner Majestiit des Kénigs 
von Bayern. Maximilian 1], Herausgegeben unter der Leitung von Joh. Jos. 
Ing .V. Dillinger. 1 Band. London: D. Nutt, 1862. 

5 “ Descriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to the History of Great Britain 
and Treland to the end of the Reign of Henry VII.” By Thomas Duffus Hardy, 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, Vol. i, From the Roman Period to the Norman Invasion. Parts I and 
II, London: Longman, Green, Longman & Roberts, 1862, 
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a praiseworthy care and completeness. The second publication to which 
we have referred is the primary portion of the Index to the Historical 
Literature of the Middle Ages from 375 to 1500, by Dr. Potthast, of 
Berlin.© It appears to be a most comprehensive if not exhaustive 
catalogue. ; 
Krom repertories of historical incident and directories of _ his- 
torical literature we pass to a work of livelier interest, certainly, 
though not in itself, perhaps, a very lively work, M. Francisque 
Michel quotes Barante in support of the view that history derives its 
importance from its collective significance as a record of human for- 
tunes, and of the march of human progress. The subject of his two ela- 
borate volumes, “ Les Ecossais en France ; Les Frangais en Kcosse,’’? 
is accordingly conceived by him asa narrative of the alliance between 
France and Scotland ; but regarding M. de Barantes dictum as some- 
what too absolute, he has enlarged his canvass so as to include a mul- 
titude of personal details and private facts. Thus, his treatise is a 
sort of family history, comprising antiquarian and even heraldie cir- 
cumstance. ‘I'oo diffuse for a philosophical essay, it is too comprehen- 
sive and sketchy for genuine biography. It is, however, crammed 
with information, replete with facts, and enriched with valuable illus- 
trative matter. Morcover, it exhibits adequate knowledge, extensive 
reading and careful and patient workmanship. In tracing the mutual 
iufluence of France and Scotland, our author goes back to the dim and 
romantic period of saints, hermits, and pilgrims. He draws attention 
to the French origin of many famous Scottish families ; to the em- 
ployment of Scottish mercenaries in the armies of the Continent, and 
notably in the crusading expedition of Louis IX. Later, we have an 
acknowledgement of the important services rendered by the soldiers 
of Scotland to their French patrons; of the Scottish guard of the 
Kings of France, and in particular of the archers retained by Louis X1., 
so celebrated in the magic pages of Quentin Derward. M. KF, Michel 
does not omit to shew us how these services were rewarded, ‘Thus, 
the Karl of Douglas receives from Charles VII, the Duchy of Touraine 
in perpetuity, together with the city and castle of Chinon and all its 
dependencies ; Sir John Stuart the lands of Concressault; and the 
Karl of Wigton the estate of Dun-le-roi, in Berry. The interchange 
of thought as well as of action between the two countries is a fact 
which we also find duly recorded. While arms and commerce were 
reciprocated by soldiers and merchants, the intellect of France was 
transferred to Scotland, and that of Scotland to France, by ecclesias- 
tical students. ‘The alliance between these two kingdoms took all its 
importance and derived most of its strength from their common 
hostility to England. David Bruce found an asylum in France ; 





5 * Bibliotheca Historica Medti Give Wegweiser durch die Gesckichtswerke des 
Europiiischen Mittelalters, von 375—1500, &c. &e.” Von Angust Potthast, 
Erste Hiilfte. London: Williams and Norgate, 1862. 

7 «Tes Kcossais en France Les Frangais en Keosse.” Par Francisque Michel, 
Correspondant de l'Institut de France, &c., &. In 2 vols, London-: Triibner 
and Co, 1862, 
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French mercenaries fought in the Scottish army against Edward II. 
Endangered in 1360, the Scoto-French alliance was formally ratified 
and confirmed by new treatiesin 1406. By the marriage of James V. 
with Mary, daughter of *he Duke of Guise, the international amity 
was strengthened, and the social as well as political influence of France 
was increased in Scotland. The immigration of French workmen into 
the northern kingdom was followed by the regency of Mary, who con- 
fided its political administration to her own countrymen. It is ob- 
servable that just when the power of France was paramount in Scot- 
land it began to decline. It fell with the Reformation. Henceforth 
the interests of the two countries were disjoined. France became the 
asylum of royal refugees and royal partisans. 

Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, died at Bourges, 1748, in the command 
ofa French regiment. Among the more celebrated memories of the last 
century, we have that of David Hume, seeretary of the British embassy 
in France ; and coming down to our own time, we find Charles X. 
imitating our exiled Stuart, in seeking a refuge and a temporary home 
in the land with which his country had once been so closely connected. 
The hospitalities of Walter Scott to the French emigrés, in 1814, are 
gracefully noted, and Lady Scotts Lyonnese descent is not forgotten. 
The work concludes with a tribute to the ercative genius of the Chatelain 
of Abbotsford. 

In “The Earls of Kildare and their ancestors,” by the noble re- 
presentative of the great Irish house, we have another illustration of 
family history ; altogether inferior, however, in conception, range, and 
treatment, to the work last noticed. Of the present volume we shall 
only say that it consists of addenda to the biography published in 
1858, relating to the 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th Earls, taken from 
copies of letters, now among the State Papers, together with some 
fuller notices of the FitzGeralds of Kildare. 

In bringing to a conclusion his safe and excellent “ History of 
England,” ® Mr. Charles Knight informs us that he has not found it 
practicable to plunge into the great ocean of unpublished State Papers, 
which in quite recent days afford such valuable materials for the authors 
of special histories. On the other hand he has examined facts, weighed 
opinion, consulted great original authorities, and verified statements in, 
he believes, a conscientious and workmanly spirit. There are, we 
should suppose, few readers or critics who would refuse to concede to 
Mr. Knight the merits which he claims—the merit of having produced 
the only complete library history of England, written, with the excep- 
tion of three chapters, by one single pen, with a range of research, 
and a catholicity of sentiment, honourable alike to the author and the 





8 “The Earls of Kildare and their Ancestors, From 1057 to 1773.” By the 
Marquis of Kildare, Addenda. Dublin: Hodges, Smith and Co. 1862. 

* «The Popular History of England. An Illustrated History of Society and 
Government from the Earliest Period to Our Own Time.” By Charles Knight. 
From the Peace with the United States, 1815, to the final extinction of the Corn 
Laws, February, 1849. With an Appendix of Annals, 1049—1861. London: 
Bradbury and Evans, 1862. 
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man. So faras we are acquainted with this comprehensive history, we 
cannot hesitate to commend the results of Mr. Knight’s seven years’ 
labour. He has probably done all that talent, industry, uprightness, 
and an ¢nlightened sympathy could do. His history is probably the 
most available, and the most informing history of England that we 
possess. It has one cardinal moral merit: it is a thoroughly patriotic 
history—the production of an educated Englishman who loves his 
country, without concealing his country’s faults, and without hating 
the country of a neighbour. It has the merit of being readable, and 
presenting a complete and often graphic narrative of nearly two 
thousand years of England’s fortunes and of England’s action. If we 
are not entirely satisfied with it, if we do not regard it as the final 
epical history of our country, it is perhaps because Mr. Knight has 
hmitations which prevent him from ranking with the great historians 
in the foremost file of time. We heartily commend him for what he 
has done, and forgivethe omissions for which he is not responsible. It is 
areal service to England to have reproduced, for her adult as well 
as her rising generation, the “ storied past” of this “sceptred isle,” 
in the wise and kindly spirit which characterizes our author. In 
the eighth and concluding volume of Mr. Knight’s history—that with 
which we are now more immediately concerned—the narrative of events, 
recommencing with the American war in 1812, brings us down to the 
great {ree trade measure of February, 1849. In relating the history of 
the American contest, Mr. Knight observes: —“ The British authorities 
undoubtedly put arms into the hands of the Indian chiefs when the 
war broke out,” and he justifies the proceeding thus: “The crime 
was not in arming those daring warriors with the intent to bring 
them under the common subjection of the soldier to his oflicer, but in 
leaving them when they were unarmed to their own uncontrolled action.” 
We purposely quote this opinion, as it bears on a question now raised 
in reference to the arming of another coloured race on the same 
continent. In the interest of the same race we must refer to Mr. 
Knight’s welcome pages on the abolition of slavery in the British 
colonies, in the eighteenth chapter of his new volume. In Jamaica, 
where the inferior lands still remain uncultivated, and the rich lands 
pay no rent, the fortunate black reposes under his cotton tree, declining 
to work after ten oclock in the morning—“ No tankee, Massa, me 
tired now. Me no want of money.” ‘'The case is essentially different 
in Barbadoes, where there is no unoccupied land. This little island is 
fully peopled with negroes, and every negro works as a free labourer 
inthe cane-fields or the mills, without hesitating to work after ten 
“cock in the morning. The exportation of sugar from this island has 
been more than doubled since the emancipation. In some islands, such 
a St. Vincent, the exportation of sugar has declined one-half, but the 
exportation of arrow-root has increased twenty fold.”’ In other islands 
imnigrations of coolies have not misplaced the negro’s labour, “ but 
have left him to the lazy, but not wholly improvident, enjoyment of 
his own provision ground.” Mr. Knight concludes that the generally 
Prosperous condition of the free black, after a quarter of a century’s ex- 
perience, is perhaps as satisfactory as could reasonably be expected, and 
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predicts that under the possible operation of the law of rent, to which he 
refers, the time may not be very far distant when the negro will cease 
to despise property, and not having land for nothing, will not continue 
to sit “ up to the ears in pumpkins, imbibing sweet pulps and juices.” 

A valuable characteristic of Mr. Knight’s history is the allotment 
of space to the record of social and political improvements. In 
chronicling our victories, he combines the triumphs of peace with those 
of war. ‘The trial of Hone, which tended, by the acquittal of the de- 
fendant, to the security and extension of freedom of thought and utter- 
ance is admirably told; the Law Reforms of Romilly are properly sig- 
nalized ; the grand improvement of our representative system by the Act 
of 1832; the institution of the penny post ; the liberation of commerce 
and the expansion of industry ; the partial emancipation of religion; 
the diffusion of education, and the growth of purer and fairer manners, 
ure none of them left unnoticed by the sympathizing historian. Our 
social reforms, it would seem, are introducing a new hagiology. We, 
ab least, would canonize the Scotch gardener Andrew Walker, who set 
up the first Ragged School in the Devil’s Acre in 1839 ; and Catherine 
Wilkinson, who, in 1832, preached the gospel of soap and water, (a 
better gospel than Mr, Carlyle’s evangel of the beneficent whip) and 
whose efforts led to the establishment of public baths. “St. Andrew 
of Rags,” or “St. Catherine of the Washhouse,” have a sufficiently 
catholic sound to our ear, 

The political and military history of the period, comprised in this 
concluding volume of the History of England, abounds in interest. 
Beginning with the fight of the Shannon and the Chesapeake, and the 
imperial victory of Waterloo, it ends with the battles of Alliwall and 
Sobraon. Starting with the property-tax and Luddism in 1816, it 
ends with a Free Trade banquet at Manchester, to celebrate the final 
extinction of the Corn Laws in 1849, A skeleton history from that 
date to the end of last year is contained in an Appendix. The volume 
is moreover furnished with various tabular statements, the usual pictorial 
illustrations, and an index to the four last volumes. 

In his occasional chronicle of social progress, Mr. Knight does not omit 
the name, “ of the superintendent engineer of the Killingworth colliery 
who in 1813 had gradually risen from the humble position of an engine- 
foreman to be worthy of an employ which placed him above the con- 
dition of a labourer”—George Stephenson, usually regarded as the 
inventor of the “locomotive.” In a revised and enlarged edition of 
the life of his favourite hero, Mr. Smiles has incorporated a “ Life of 
his son Robert,” ‘The effect of this incorporation is, that the achieve- 
ments of the son are not brought out with that distinctness, precision 
and separating individuality, to which they are entitled. George 
Stephenson has fairly crowded out Robert, and we are therefore obliged 
to object to Mr, Smiles’s plan of biographical partnership. Regarded as a 


10 “Lives of the Engineers, with an account of their principal works : com- 
prising also a History of Inland Communication in Britain.” By Samuel Smiles. 
With Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Vol. IIL. [George and Robert Ste- 
phenson}, London; John Murray. 1862, 
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life of George Stephenson, it suffers mainly from this incorporation. If 
there ts something of exaggeration in his estimate of the principal 
hero, we are not disposed to accuse the author of intentional injustice 
to other great chicfs of scientific industry. It is quite possible that 
in his generalizing appreciation of the successful ¢andidate for the 
prize won by the “Rocket,” Mr. Smiles may overstate his merits ; but a « 
careful examination of his book convinces us that he by no means over- 
looks the claims of those who preceded Stephenson. Thus he goes 
lack to Savery, the inventor of the working steam-engine, and the first 
to propose its employment to propel vehicles along common roads ; to 
Cugnot, a native of Lorraine, who built the first locomotive steam- 
carriage at Paris (1763) ; to Oliver Evans, an American, who in 1772, 
invented one for ordinary road travelling; to Murdock, who con- 
structed a model at Redruth ; to Trevithick, a pupil of Murdock’s, in 
whose “ engine the piston was not only raised, but was also depressed 
by the action of the steam, being in this respect an entirely original 
invention and of great merit.” 

In short, Mr. Smiles does recognise “the step by step progress” of 
Stephenson’s predecessors—of Blenkinsop, of Murray, and of Blackett, 
whose persevering efforts, “in a great measure, paved the way for the 
labours of George Stephenson, who shortly after took up the question 
of steam-locomotion and brought it to a successful issue” (p. 87). In 
Robert Stephenson’s narrative, which will be found at the end of the 
volume, an account is given of Blackett’s and Blenkinsop’s engines, 
ad of the Killingworth locomotive, constructed by George Stephenson 
in 1814, and the type of the present locomotive. ‘To stimulate com- 
lustion the inventor introduced the steam-blast. This invention has 
heen claimed for Hedley, Hackworth and Gurney. As regards Hedley, 
Robert Stephenson assured Mr, Smiles in a letter of 1859, that there 
was no blast-pipe in his engine, and Mr. Smiles adduces other evidence 
to confirm this assurance. As regards Hackworth, a foreman of 
Stephenson’s, he certainly sharpened the blast-pipe, and fourteen years 
alter its introduction by his chief, he employed it for the “Sanspaveil.” 
If Mr. Gurney’s counter-claim be allowed, the credit of even this im- 
provement can scarcely belong to the constructor of the last-mentioned 
locomotive, for that gentleman affirms that it was he who “ furnished 
Mr. Hackworth with the steam-jet, to fix on the eduction-pipe of the 
engine.” Moreover, Mr, Gurney does not pretend “to have made the 
invention” till the year 1820, six years after George Stephenson had 
wed it for the express purpose of ereating a draught. 

The originality of Stephenson’s multitubular boiler has also been 
lisputed, As early as 1853, a tubular boiler had been patented by 
Mr. Woolf ; and four years after, Mr. Stevens of New York, is said to 
have invented a multitubular boiler. M. Seguin also prefers his claim 
to priority. “These claimants,” says Robert Stephenson, “ may all 
he entitled to great and independent merit ; but certain it is that the 
perfect success of the multitubular boiler is more immediately owing 
to the suggestion of Mr. Henry Booth, the Secretary to the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, and to my father’s practical knowledge in 
carrying it out.” Before the opening of that railway, Stephenson had 
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introduced small tubes in the boilers-of his locomotives, notably in the 
case of two engines constructed for the Lyons and St. Etienne Line, of 
which M. Seguin was the engineer. It was not, however, till the two 
Stephensons, in conjunction with Mr. Booth, constructed the “ Rocket,” 
that the “ present multitubular boiler assumed a practicable shape.” 
The “Rocket” eclipsed the performances of all locomotive engines then 
existing. We must leave it to the engineer to determine what were 
the recommendations or the disadvantages of construction in its con- 
petitors. It is enough to say, with Mr. Smiles, “that the ‘ Rocket’ 
showed that a new power had been born into the world, full of activity 
and strength, with boundless capability of work. 1 was,” continues 
the author, “the simple but admirable contrivance of the steam-blast, 
and its construction with the multitubular boiler that at once gave 
locomotion a vigorous life, and secured the triumph of the railway 
system.” The subject of this panegyric, we may add, now finds an 
appropriate resting-place in the Museum of Patents at Kensington. 

George Stephenson died on the 12th of August, 1848, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. In the autumn of 1859, he was followed by 
his son, eleven years younger. This illustrious man often co-operated 
with his father. Under his directions, he constructed the “ Rocket ;’ 
he was joint-engineer of the London and Birmingham Railway. It 
was he who overcame the difficulties of the Kilsby tunnel ; he was the 
competitor of Brunel; the able reporter on the atmospheric railway 
system; the engineer of the Newcastle and Berwick, of the Chester 
and Holyhead, of the Leicester and Swannington Railways. He de- 
signed the Britannia and Conway tubular bridges, the magnificent 
structure that spans the St. Lawrence at Montreal, and repeated his 
great design in a modified form, in the two bridges across the Nile 
near Damietta, in Lower Egypt. Speaking of the Britannia bridge, 
Mr. Smiles says, “Robert Stephenson was the master spirit of the 
undertaking. To him belongs the merit of first seizing the ideal con- 
ception of the structure best adapted to meet the necessities of the 
case, and of selecting the best men to work out his idea, himself watch- 
ing, controlling, and testing every result by independent check and 
counter-check.”’ In a future edition of his “ Lives of Engineers,” we 
trust Mr. Smiles will reproduce his narrative of Robert Stephenson, 
in a separate and more complete form. 

While the elder Stephenson was superintending the construction of 
the Stockport and Darlington Railway, a genius of a very different 
order was working in the interest of human freedom in Greece. “ Lord 
Byron,” once the idol, then the victim of society, is the subject of Dr. 
Felix Eberty’s biographical investigations.!! ‘The two little volumes, 
in which he has told the story of the poet’s life, are written in graceful 
and easily intelligible German ; and embody in one clear and continuous 
narrative the information distributed over the Memoirs, Reminiscences, 
and Diaries previously published. There are, no doubt, some passages 
in the volumes open to discussion ; but the biography is, as a whole, an 





1 “Lord Byron.” Eine Biographie von Dr. Felix Eberty, Professor in Breslau. 
Tn two parts. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 
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essentially truthful one—complete, attractive, and discriminating. 
Byron’s faults are not extenuated, but neither are they exaggerated. 
His cardinal failure, the want of self-control, and his headlong sur- 
render to passion, is conceded, while the existence of noble elements in 
his nature is not denied. ‘The remarks on the unfortunate issue of his 
ill-starred marriage show that Dr. Eberty intends to be impartial, and 
his passing comments on the stereotyped respectabilities, and timid 
orthodoxy of English society, prove that he is not disposed to truckle 
to the pious and ferocious Mrs, Grundy. If in his estimate of the 
nan there is any important error, it lies in an insufficient appreciation 
of Byron’s misanthropy, while completely recognizing the better 
qualities that this wayward and erring, but not malignant or ungene- 
rous being really possessed. 

His estimate of the poet is just and discriminating. Ife rightly 
lenies Byron all dramatic faculty; but admits the splendour of his 
lyrical genius and his magnificent talent as a satirist. His master- 
piece, our author pronounces to be “ Don Juan.” We commend his 
apologetic analysis of this matchless poem to Mr. Charles Knight, who 
thinks that it was written only to dazzle and corrupt. 

John Wilson!2, born at Paisley, 18th May, 1785, was nearly three 
years older than Byron. ~ Himself no mean poet, he was distinguished 
by a graceful scholarship, considerable reflective power, a glowing 
eloquence in speech and composition, and a rich, genial, multifarious 
uature. He is, perhaps, better known to the world by his favourite 
on de plume of Christopher North. It is under this name, pre- 
lentially, that his daughter, Mrs. Gordon, re-introduces him to us. 
The “ Memoir,” in which she has pourtrayed the physical and moral 
lineaments of this many-sided man, is written in an affectionate, yet 
candid spirit, and is marked by a delightful simplicity and a rare lite- 
rary modesty. Skilful condensation might improve a work that already 
0 nearly approaches its own standard of excellence, that we have no 
fuult to find with it but its too great length. To follow Wilson through 
lis brilliant and often noble career, under the guidance of his charming 
hiographer would be a positive privilege; but we must content our- 
elves with a hurried report of his life. 

A beautiful and animated child, we first find the future Christopher 
ishing and moralising on fishes—* There was a fish, and it was a de’il 
0a fish, and it was ill to its young anes,” was the extemporized text of 
asermon, enforcing, we presume, the duties of parents to their oppressed 
ilspring. At twelve years of age, the young angler, whose school- 
boy life commenced at Mearns, was summoned to his father’s death- 
bed. Next we find him studying at Glasgow, writing poems and essays, 
ind corresponding with Wordsworth. At eighteen, he was entered a 
gentleman commoner at Magdalen College, Oxford. Love and lauda- 
ium did not prevent his passing a glorious examination for his Bache- 
ee eee ge a en ~ 

Rie Christopher North, A Memoir of John Wilson, late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Compiled from journals, papers, and 
other sources,” By his daughter, Mrs. Gordon. In 2 vols. Edinburgh: Ed- 
wonton and Douglas, 1862, 
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lor’s degree. Muscular Christianity had not then been invented ; but 
if ever there was a muscular man of letters, that man was John Wilson. 
He angled, he boated, he walked, he ran, he boxed, he wrestled, and in 
early days, at least, didn’t know the thing, whatever it may be, that 
is proverbially said “to beat cock fighting.’ A man of fortune— 
fortune of which he was deprived by the trickery of a relative—he 
purchased, in 1807, the fair estate of Elleray, on the banks of the 
Windermere. In May, 1811, he married Miss Jane Penny, the 
daughter of a Liverpool merchant. From 1815 to 1819, we find him 
residing in poverty with his mother, at Edinburgh. In 1817 first 
appeared “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and to this periodical Christopher 
became a leading.contributor. In 1820, in spite of the strenuous and 
reprehensible opposition of political enemies, Wilson was appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer: sity of Edinburgh. Mrs. 
Wilson, with whom he “lived in love”’ for twenty-six years, dying in 
1837, the sorrowing husband returned to Roslin to resume, in due 
time, his literary and professional duties. In 1851, in recognition of 
his numerous intellectual services, he received from the Queen a pen- 
sion of 3007. Three years after this event, he died at his house in 
Edinburgh, leaving a beloved and honoured name. In addition to the 
value which Mrs. Gordon’s memoir possesses as a faithful and beautiful 
portrait of Christopher North, it is also valuable for its sketches of 
contemporary celebrities, or of literary manners. ‘Thus the brief notices 
of De Quincey and Hartley Coleridge are full of interest, and the pages 
which record the turpitude of the Tory tacticians who manipulated 
“ Blackwood,” in 1818, paralleled by the unscrupulous conduct of 
Wilson’s Whig opponents in 1820, are as startling as they are in- 
structive. 

Tn 1852, Professor Wilson, then old and infirm, drove from Wood- 
burn, near Dalkeith, to Edinburgh, to record his vote for Thomas 
Babbington ,Macaulay, one of the candidates for the then vacant repre- 
sentation of that city. Of this brilliant historian and able rhetorician, 
a by no means satisfactory memoir has been compiled by the Rev. 
Frederick Arnold.!3 Born at Rothley Temple, October 25th, 1800, 
Macaulay was indebted for his early education to Mr. Preston, the late 
vicar of Cheshunt. At eighteen years of age, he commenced his dis- 
tinguished academical career at Trinity College, Cambridge. At the 
Union debating society, he cultivated that oratorical talent which sub- 
sequently became so conspicuous. His university successes were {ol- 
lowed by his literary triumphs in the Edinburgh Review. In February, 
1830, he obtained, through the Bowood influence, a seat in the House 
of Commons. ‘The young member for Calne, in his maiden speech, 
defended the admission of Jews to Parliament. Inthe Reform debates 
he acquired a new reputation for his valuable advocacy of the people's 
cause. After the enfranchisement of Leeds, we find Macaulay returned 
to the House as the representative of that town. Consistently liberal 
in his views, he favoured the Repeal of the Corn Laws, the Removal of 
13 «¢'The Public Life of Lord M: ram By the} iw, Frederick Ar ith ‘BA. 

Christchurch, London ; Tinsley Brothers. 1862, 
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Trade Restrictions, the Abolition of Slavery—a measure for which his 
father Zachary had worked before him with steady diligence and self- 
denying reticence. In 1834, the successful orator, accepting an Indian 
appointment, embarked ior the Kast. His legishtive exertions met 
with decided present opposition, but the soundness of some of his views, 
at least, has we believe since been recognized. After his return from 
India, Macaulay sat for Edinburgh in 1839. The same year saw him 
accept the office of Secretary of War. In 1846, he held that of Pay- 
master-General. In 1857, he accepted a seat in the House of Lords. 
Three years after, December 21, 1860, the new peer died at his resi- 
dence, Holly Lodge; he was buried at Westminster Abbey. Macaulay 
was so great, that we can hardly forgive him for not being greater. 
He was a brilliant orator, a brilliant historian, a brilliant politician ; 
with less brillianey and less versatility, with more tact and more con- 
centration, it is possible he might have bequeathed us a history not 
inferior to that of Gibbon, or have won an enduring and pre-eminent 
reputation in the annals of English statesmanship. 

In a recent number of the Westminster Review, we noticed a selec- 
tion of the journals and letters of Mrs. ‘Trench, alady who, as Melesina 
St. George, first became the guest and friend of the Leadbeater family, 
when on her way to her late husband’s estate. Mary Leadbeater, 
the daughter of Richard Shackleton, was born on December, 1758. In 
1791, she became the wife of William Leadbeater, a descendant of the 
families of Le Battre and Gilliard, and a pupil of her father’s. The 
school kept by this gentleman, who had been educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, was founded by her grandfather, a Yorkshire Quaker, in 
1726. The lands of the village of Ballitore, situated between Dublin 
and Cork, had passed by purchase into the possession of two Quakers, 
to whose patient industry the prosperous state of the little community - 
must be chiefly attributed. Of this colony of Friends, which derived 
some reputation from its school, Mrs. Leadbeater!! has written the 
annals, in an unaffected, simple-hearted manner, and with much of the 
inish of a Dutch painting. Its truthful delineations, its picturesque 
descriptions, and its rich, biographical store of incident, will ensure 
her book a welcome from all who love to read of the old-fashioned ways 
and primitive manners of the last century. Among the attendants at 
Ballitore school, were the three brothers, Garrett, Edmund, and Richard 
Burke. Between the father of our annalist and the philosopher states- 
man there sprang up a close intimacy. One valuable result of this 
intimacy was the correspondence printed at the beginning of the 
second volume, fifty-nine out of sixty-five letters written in 1744— 
1788, being from the pen of Edmund Burke. The second division of 
this volume contains the correspondence of Mrs. Trench and Mrs, 
Leadbeater, and the third that of the poet Crabbe and the Quaker 
athoress of these tales of a village. The first volume is occupied 
with the “ Annals of Ballitore,” preceded by a brief sketch of the life 





4 “The Leadbeater Papers. A selection from the MSS. and Correspondence 
of Mary Leadbeater.” In 2 vols. Second Edition. London: Bell and Daldy, 
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of the fair chronicler. In addition to domestic incident, and scenes of 
private adventure, the volume comprises notices of a more general kind, 
Reminiscences of the rebellion are followed by rapid sketches of the 
Edgeworths, Walter Seott’s eldest son, .&c. ‘om Paine, too, is seen 
in no very creditable background, Mary Woolstonecraft is reported by 
a writer from France as candid and engaging, and “Good Corn- 
wallis”’ is heard generously reproving his dissatisfied officers, “ Gentle. 
men, any of you are welcome to my bed; a fitfle clean straw, behind 
the door, will satisfy mt.” Besides the “ Annals of Ballitore,” (1766- 
. 1824) Mrs. . Leadbeater composed various’ dialégugs, biographical 
sketches, tales, essays, an@_ poems. She died ,on the 27th June, 1826. 

Wher Mrs. beddbeatex first began to pratile in verse, Pope was the 
’~monarch of the realms of rhyme, for though dead, he still legislated 
for the poetical world, + “ The infence of Alexander Pope,’’ remarks 
Charton, in his schélarly Essay! “ on our versifiers of the last century, 
was hot more prevalent nor sustained for a longer period than the influ- 
ence of Lewis Gongora on the courtly wits of Spain.” Believing Gon- 
gora to be something more than a mere euphuist, and convinced that 
a study of his poems is necessary to a thorough appreciation of the 
age of Augustan literature in Spain—the age of Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, Quevedo, and Calderon—Mr. Churton has made an “ attempt 
to bring his poems more immediately to the test of English criticism 
by translation.”” Leaving our readers to judge of the success of the 
attempt, we shall only remark that the metrical version extends over 
more than one of the two volumes of which his work consists. The 
greater part of the first volume is filled with a Critical and Historical 
Essay on the times of Philip ILI. and 1V. of Spairi. In this Essay, the 
author takes a general survey of the political, social, and religious life 
of the period. The remarks on the expulsion of the Moors are entitled 
to consideration, ‘The injustice of that expulsion is not palliated, but 
Mr. Churton conceives that other countries ought to bear part of the 
blame, and that the opinion which maintains the decline of the mon- 
archy to be largely due to this cause, must be modified. A sketch of 
the poet’s life is interwoven with this general review of the literature and 
manners of the age. Lewis de Gongora y Argote was born at Cordova, 
on the 11th of July, 1561, of an ancient and honorable lineage ; at 
the age of fifteen, Gongora went to the University of Salamanca, “ the 
mother of arts and the queen of sciences,” rivalling, with its fourteen 
or perhaps sixteen thousand members, the Oxford of the Middle Ages. 
At Salamanca, being “ genially disinclined to the study of the law,” 
he became a client of the muses. At twenty-three years of age we 
find him in the enjoyment of some reputation as an author, residing 
neat Cordova, “in a house with a pleasant garden, and orange-grove, 
and a murmuring stream flowing by.” At forty-five years of age, 
Gongora took holy orders and obtained a prebendal stall in the cathe- 
dral of Cordova, At Court, where he passed some part of every year, 





15 ¢*Gongora ; an Historical and Critical Esssay on the times of Philip TIT. and 
TV. of Spain.” With translations. By Edward Churton. In 2 vols. London ; 
Jobn Murray. 1862. 
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he “ played the part of the waggish stork in Persius, he noted every- 
thing, and pecked at everything with his satirical bill.” Gongora wrote 
usually, but it seems not always, in a studiously ornate style, odes, son- 
nets, ballads, romances, elegiac and sacred poems. His muse was gay 
and witty, as well as sad and serious. When his poetical pleasures 
and priestly duties were about to cease for ever, he retired to his native 
city, where he died May 23rd, 1627.. 

A sixth edition ofthe Mémoires du Due de Lauzun,'6 with a preface 
and notes, and injured by perhaps only a singhe suppression, shows the 
extreme popularity of a book which, if not rigorously, authentie (see 
p. 244), must at least be presumed to be genuine. The Due de 
Lauzun was as scandalous as the volumé ®@hich hé has prodiced. He 
was a great roué and a small politician. His amours apd adventures 
are amusingly recorded in an autgbiography -of singular piquancy, in 
which the women whom he made love to or who made love.to him sue- 
ceed each other with a kind of express-train rapidity. Among them, if 
we may believe the narrator, was Lady Sarah Lennox, Lady Barrymore, 
and a Polish Princess. Even the Queen of France, the beautiful 
Martie Antoinette, is said or is feigned to have regarded this squire of 
dames, with—well! see p. 223. The period which this abominable 
little book illustrates extends from 1747 to 1783, in which year the 
gallant adventurer, who had fought in*the American War of Inde- 
pendence, once more returned to the country which had the honour of 
giving him birth. 

. In the Memoirs of Canler, we have another work of the same or a 
similar school, almost equally edifying. M. Canler is the prince of 
thief-takers, and he thas obligingly given us some insight into the mys- 
teries of his craft. He has served under all governments, from that 
of Louis XVIII. to that of Napoleon III. The son of a soldier, and 
himself a soldier in very early life, he obtained his discharge two or 
three years after the decisive battle of Waterloo. On 25th April, 
1820, he succeeded in obtaining employment in the police force, under 
M. Dabasse, having previously shown, by the improvised capture of a 
thief, that he possessed the requisite qualifications for the profession. 
His distinguished services procured him the appointment of chief de- 
tective under the Republic in 1848. The varied experiences of his 
career form the subject-matter of this eccentric volume. There seems. 
to be a little of everything in it, from the songs of Béranger to the 
infernal machine of Fieschi, from the execution of Lacenaire to the 
attempt on the Emperor’s life in 1858. 

Canler was fighting on the field of Waterloo when Bliicher, who 
had been defeated at Ligny on the 16th, was accomplishing that 
march the success of which changed an almost certain victory into a 
triumphant pursuit. The celerity of Bliicher’s movements was noto- 
rious, but Herr Keller perhaps exaggerates the valne of the Field 





16 “ Mémoires du Duc de Lauzun, &c. &c.” Sixitme Edition, Sans sup- 
Presions, &c. Par Louis Lacour. London: David Nutt. 1862. 

17 “Mémoires de Canler. Ancien chef du service de sureté.” Bruxelles et 
Leipzig: A. Lacroix. 1862. 
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Marshal’s services on this occasion, in his admiring and patriotic 
memoir of “ Fiirst Bliicher von Wohlstadt.”!6 

The foundation of the coming victory at Waterloo, was laid in 
the memorable interview between Wellington and Bliicher at the 
mill of Bassy. This is the cardinal fact to which Mr. George 
Hooper gives a legitimate prominence in his admirable narrative of 
the campaign of 1815.19 The battle, he explains in another passage 
of his book, was fought by common agreement ; the Prussians arrived 
when they did in consequence of that agreement. The arrival of 
Bulow was attended by immediate effects, but before the appearance 
of Pirch I., before Ziethen came into line, “Napoleon had not a man 
or a gun to dispose of.’ Wellington, Mr. Hooper concludes, won 
the victory, Bliicher changed a terrible defeat into an irrecoverable 
disaster.” The story of “ Waterloo” has often been told before, 
We doubt if it has ever been better told than by the present narrator, 
Careful study, diligent research, calm judgment, and a thorough com- 
prehension of the subject as a dramatic whole, demonstrate the fitness 
of the author for the task which he has undertaken. From the first 
introduction of his “ great argument,’—when he describes Napoleon’s 
return and relation to Europe, to the last scene, in which “ we leave 
him traversing, in an agony of mind which was not repentance, the 
wide waste of the Atlantic, bound for that solitary rock whereon his 
figure, gazing over the ocean, will stand for ever in the imaginations 
and consciences of men as an example of justice done,’—this war 
tragedy is told with a sense of proportion, a perspicuity, and an order 
which are not common. The style is correspondingly excellent ; it is 
clear, vigorous, and graphic when necessary, without being fine. The 
morality, too, is sound, and the political speculations—though we may 
occasionally demur, as in the case of the remarks on the Bourbon 
restoration and the corrupt monarchy of July—indicate a sagacious 
and circumspect, a liberal and hopeful mind. His .narrative is 
divided into three books, subdivided into chapters. In the first book 
the army restores the Emperor, in the second the allies invade France 
and occupy Paris, the third book is a study on the revival of Bona- 
partism in Europe. We observe that Mr. Hooper rejects the debated 
response of Cambronne, “ la garde meurt et ne se rende pas ;”’ and trans- 
lates the famous “ Up, Guards, and at them,” of Wellington, into the 
more prosaic “ Up, Guards, and make ready,” followed by the order to 
“charge.” Captain Grunow says the precise words were “ Guards, 
get up and charge.” Mr. Charles Knight retains the poetical ver- 
sion. 

Broken as the Imperial power was at Waterloo, its revival in our 
own generation is as singular as it is in many respects deplorable. The 





18 « Fiirst Bliicher von Wohlstadt.” Ein Lebensbild von Eduard Keller, &c. 
London: D. Nutt. 1862. 

19 “ Waterloo: the downfall of the First Napoleon. A History of the Cam- 
paign of 1815.” By George Hooper, Author of “The Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte.” London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862. 
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suecess of Napoleon’s “ policy of provocation and opportunity,” is, how- 
ever, as Mr. Hooper reminds us, a result of the unjust legitimist 
settlement of 1815. “ For he works now through the nationalities, and 
has done good service, though not always with good will; but had 
national, and especially national Italian, needs been satisfied in 1815, 
he could not have availed himself of the peculiarly Napoleonic 
title of a liberator.” In working out the problem of Italian liberty, 
the Count de Cavour”? was compelled, by the hard necessity of cireum- 
stance, to look to France for the support which was indispensable to 
his purpose. That he would have preferred England as an ally is 
fairly inferible from the evidence afforded by M. de la Rive’s work. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of this gentleman’s biographical 
sketch, it will certainly be read with interest and profit. 1t is defi- 
cient in personal detail, in the historical presentment which should 
identify the statesman with the past destinies of his country, and it is 
overlaid with comment and discussion. But the general view which it 
gives of the inexhaustible intellectual resource and activity of Cavour, of 
his exuberant energy, and the “ deliberate valour” of his patriotism, of his 
estimate of the world’s future, of England’s greatness, of the greatness 
of her three model statesmen—Pitt, Canning, and Peel—justifies our 
recommendation of it, not as a satisfying or final life of this true 
servant of humanity, but as an attractive and informing substitute for 
it. An account of the patriot minister’s last days, touchingly told by 
the Countess Alfieri, will be found at the end of the volume. 

In Count Frederick Leopold Stolberg, a German poet living in the 
last decade of the eighteenth and the first of the nineteenth century, 
Dr. Theodore Menge recognises a fitting subject for a biography. One 
volume only of his projected work is before us, It traverses a period of 
fifty years, leaving the poet in A. D. 1800 contemplating artistic or 
natural beauty in the valley of Sorrento or the island of Ischia,*! 

The merchant compatriot of Count Stolberg, whose memoirs Herr 
Adolf Cohn has refashioned, was named Hans Ulrick Kratft.22 Born 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, he “ wandered o’er city and 
sea and land,” in Europe, Asia, and Africa. From the original manu- 
script, in which he recorded for the benefit of his sons his varied ex- 
periences of travel, Dr. Hassler in 1861 prepared the edition in the 
library of the Literary Union in Stuttgart, 

To supply a deficiency in the educational resources of this country, 
Mr. Manley Pope, with an almost papal power of credulity, has com- 
piled “a history of the kings of ancient Briton, from Brutus to 
Cadwaladyr,” *’ mainly from the Rev. P. Roberts’ Collectanea Cambrica, 





2 «* Le Comte de Cavour récits et souvenirs.” Par W. dela Rive. London: 
David Nutt. 1862. 

*t Der Graf Friedrich Leopold Stolberg und seine Zeitgenossen.” Von Dr. 
Theodore Menge. Erster band. London: David Nutt. 1862. 

2 Kin Deutscher Kaufmann des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts. Hans Ulrick 
aie Denkwiirdigkeiten bearbeitet.” Von Adolf Cohn, Loudon: Tritbner and 
0. 1862. 

%3 «A History of the Kings of Ancient Britain, &c.” With Notes. By Man- 
ley Pope. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 1862. 
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the materials for which were derived from the Red Book of Hergest, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, &. Mr. Pope’s Manual is intended to 
instruct. It will at least amuse. 

Can as much be said for a pamphlet, meant, we suppose, to be wise 
and witty, on the application of the Egyptological method to modern 
history ?** The credit for originality arrogated to it in the motto from 
Lucretius, can scarcely be conceded. ‘The Archbishop of Dublin, in a 
different interest, set the example many years ago. ‘Theodore Parker, 
too, uses a similar line of argument, against the theory of the Leben 
Jesu, 

In Mr. Frederick Harrison’s two lectures on the meaning of History, 
we have a brochure of a higher order. This eloquent exploration, 
though somewhat diffuse and occasionally open to critical challenge, 
may possibly contribute something towards the end contemplated by 
its author.—the excitement among the more thinking part of the 
people of an interest in history, as a means of giving a fresh signifi- 
cance to popular education, and a higher intelligence to popular 
opinion.”° 

Mr. J. R. Wise, who is already favourably known to us by his 
monograph of Shakspeare and his birthplace, is entitled to a notice in 
the present section, in virtue of the historical portion of a work on the 
New Forest.*6 The book itself deserves a preliminary commendation, 
for its various material excellences, its fair typography, and its rich and 
daintily devised cover. ‘The glimpses into the depths of sylvan shade, 
—chequered or glorified continuously, by the splendour of the wel- 
comely-intruding sun,—which Mr. Crane has opened to us in the 
illustrations engraved by W. J. Linton, show feeling and fidelity to 
fact on the part of the young artist, who touches gently, knowing that 
there is “a spirit in the leaves.” Passing over the descriptive parts of 
the book, which attest the author’s sympathy with beautiful natural 
forms, and his ability to translate into words what the inward sense 
perceives, we call special attention to the arguments sustained in the 
chapters on the early history of the New Forest, and on the death of 
the redoubtable Red King. It is true that Mr. Pearson has in some 
degree anticipated these arguments, but Mr. Wise has the merit of 
having carefully reasoned out the view which he supports. Mr. Pearson 
had inferred the sparseness of the population of the New Forest dis- 
trict from the thin and sandy nature of the soil; allowing, however, 
that more than twenty churches were destroyed in the Conqueror’s pro- 
cess of appropriation. Mr. Wise has shown, on evidence derived from 
the Chronicle and Domesday Book, as well as on geological and 
archwological grounds, the absurdity of the old story, which represents 
this furze-grown, drift-capped, sandy region, as the most thriving part 





%4 “Suggestions for the Application of the Egyptological Method. &c. &c.” 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1862. 

25 «The Meaning of History.” ‘lwo Lectures by Frederick Harrison, M.A. 
London : Triibner and Co. 1862. ; 

*6 «The New Forest. Its History and its Scenery.” By John R. Wise. 
With 63 Illustrations, drawn by Walter Crane, engraved by W. J. Linton. And 
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of England, and has made it doubtful whether the Norman King, 
“who loved the red deer as if he was their own father,” destroyed any 
churches at all. Of course, in afforesting this district, some families 
were evicted, and some manors (thirty, we believe), went out of culti- 
vation, but the fifty-two, thirty or even twenty-two churches, were 
most, perhaps all, of them weak inventions of the mythical aftertime ; 
and the same may be said of William’s “ bloody sacrifice,” and the de- 
vastation of fertile lands of which he was accused. Indeed, Domesday 
Book affords proof that the great majority of the forest manors con- 
tinued in tillage as before. Again bespeaking attention for Mr. 
Wise’s speculations, on the cause and circumstances of the death of 
William Rufus, we must now hasten to complete our superficial survey 
of his learned and ably-written history of the eight-centuried New 
Forest, well-nigh the last of the regal woodlands of old England. 
Besides its historical and strictly descriptive chapters, the book con- 
tains an account of the Gipsy and the West Saxon, with a report of 
the geology, fauna, and flora of the forest, a glossary of provincialisins, 
a list of birds, lepidoptera and flowering plants. There are also 
chapters on parish registers, on the ancient potteries and the barrows 
of the district. To the active antiquarian, it may be interesting to 
learn, in conclusion, that Mr. Wise is himself a successful excavator. 
Opening some Keltic barrows in the northern part of the forest, he 
discovered three urns, which, with other fragments of cinerary vessels, 
he has since placed in the British Museum, where in their restored 
state we presume they may now bé seen. 
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pry the First Consul of France took his corps of savans to Egypt 


/ and set them to ransack her long-buried treasures, he little 
dreamed of the vast field of inquiry and the immense range of historical 
research he was opening to modern Europe. For the student of the 
Past, the desert has in truth blossomed as the rose, and the water- 
springs out of a dry land have flowed into the stream of History, 
agitating its tranquil course by their fresh and living current. Strange 
revelations and fruitful discoveries are becoming quite a matter of 
course to this generation ; our Museum groans under the tons of dis- 
interred marbles that have rewarded the labours of excavators, and we 
should hardly be taken by surprise if it were announced that 


“The relics of abandoned Troy” 


would shortly be added to their number. But even when investigation 
is not rewarded by sach substantial results as the Nineveh sculptures, 
or the Carthaginian Mosaics, the examination of the sites of ancient 
cities is productive of much that is highly valuable, when undertaken 
by explorers fitted by zeal and knowledge for the task. In Mr. Falkener’s 
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elaborate monagraph on Ephesus,! we possess all that careful plans 
and well-executed drawings can give us, and if we miss the enthusiasm 
of the discoverer and the life-giving touches which help imagination 
more than plan or drawing, however accurate, can do, we must re- 
member that the author of ** Dedalus” observes en architecte, and that 
he writes not as one who has found what he sought, but as one who 
had only begun to seek. Seventeen years ago Mr. Falkener employed 
himself, for one fortnight, in making drawings and measurements in 
the pestilential marsh, where once stood “the empress of lonia, re- 
nowned Ephesus,” and the volume, written fourteen years ago, which 
he has now given to the public, contains the most successful attempt 
that has yet been made to determine the site and extent of the mag- 
nificent city, whose splendour was the glory of Asia, and whose famous 
‘lemple was accounted one of the world’s seven wonders. Of the dif- 
ficulty of such a task, and of the contradictory conclusions which 
different travellers have arrived at, we may judge from the fact that 


“No fewer than seventeen have mistaken the ruin at the head of the marsh 
(the Great Gymnasium) for the vestiges of the Temple of Diana; two regard 
it as a church, and one as the Temple of Neptune. One of these writers 
indeed, Count Caylus, looked upon the ruins scattered about the whole plain 
as the dependencies of the Temple, and supposed that the city itself was sta- 
tioned at Aiaslik. Tavernier and Le Brun consider the arch of the Stadium 
to be the door of the Temple; and Chishull imagined it formed part of the 
edifice erected for the Third General Council; while Usborne takes the Roman 
Temple by the Agora to be the remaingof the Temple burnt by Herastratus.” 
—(pp. 17, 18.) 

Mr. Falkener, by a very careful comparison between the scanty remains 
still to be seen and the fragment of Pliny’s description (which ex- 
pressly states that the great ‘Temple was environed by two rivers), has 
satisfied himself that his predecessors have erred in their haste to 
identify the broken columns and subterranean galleries of the great 
gymnasium with the ruins of the far-famed Temple, and he has 
brought forward reasons, which appear sound and conclusive, for 
placing it at the confluence of the two rivers Caystrus and Selinus at 
the head of the sacred port (or Panormus), which was one of the great 
glories of Ephesus. Here, between the harbour which gave to Ephesus 
her commercial greatness, and the vast group of public buildings 
whose splendour entitled her to be “the metropolis of all Asia”— 
shut in by mountains, whose sunny slopes were studded with the villas 
of her affluent citizens—stood the wonderful structure which, according 
to Pausanias, surpassed every other raised by human hand. “I have 
seen,” says a writer in the Greek Anthology, “ the wall of the ancient 
Babylon, upon which chariots ran, and the statue of Jupiter Olympus 
in the celebrated temple by the Alpheus, and the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, and the Colossus of the Sun, and the great labours of the 
lofty Pyramids, and the ancient monument of Mausolus. But when 
I beheld the Temple of Diana running up to the clouds, all these 
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were obscured ; and if the sun has seen, it has never beheld anything 
of such a kind, except Olympus.” It is in such terms of extravagant 
admiration that all ancient writers mention the famous Temple, which 
was seven times destroyed and seven times restored, and whose origin 
is lost in fable ; for, according to some, like the image of the goddess, 
it fell from heaven; to others, it was built by the Amazons, and burnt 
by them when they were attacked by Hercules. Even the sixth 
rebuilding, in the fifth century B.c., had miraculous accompaniments, 
for the architect Ctesiphon, driven almost to suicide by his despair of 
being able to raise the lintel of the great doorway, was encouraged 
by the appearance of the goddess in a dream, who assured him that he 
would find it properly placed in the morning, which he did. We 
must refer our readers to Mr. Falkener’s pages for the details of the 
eighth and last restoration, the expense of which Alexander the Great 
offered to defray, on condition that he should be declared the founder 
of the Temple; the refusal of the Ephesians was to the effect, that it 
did not become a god to build temples to the gods. The great King 
took the opportunity of his presence in Ephesus to sit to Apelles for 
the famous portrait, which was placed with other admirable paintings 
inthe Temple. It is of this portrait that Elian tells the story of how 
Alexander did not sufficiently praise it, but that when his horse saw 
the horse represented in the picture, he began to neigh at it, where- 
upon Apelles remarked, “It is clear, O king, that your horse is a 
better judge of painting than you are.” ‘The artist received twenty 
talents (3875/.) for this painting, which was accounted by Cicero the 
most precious object in the Temple of Diana, and which Verres stole. 
Not the slightest trace of the great Temple has been discovered, and 
of its lapse into ruin and final destruction we have only a few uncer- 
tain records. ‘Trajan is said to have sent its doors to Constantinople ; 
it was sacked and burnt by the Goths in the fourth century, and as we 
have no intimation of its having been used as a church, it probably 
shared the fate of other temples, when all that could not be so con- 
verted were condemned to destruction, by a decree of the enlightened 
Christian emperors Arcadius and Honorius. 

Mr. Falkener brings much learning and patient research to bear 
upon the difficult undertaking of arriving at any true conception of 
the form and details of the Temple, from the vague and conflicting 
notices that have come down to us. We will not enter into the 
hypewthron controversy, nor attempt to decide whether the dato 
was an awning, a window, or a shutter: on these points our author 
has an antagonist worthy of his steel in Mr. Fergusson, and the 
obscure definition of Vitruvius allows a latitude of interpretation 
which promises abundant room for strong and opposite convictions. 

The Theatre of Ephesus was almost as great a marvel as the Temple 
of Diana. It was the largest ever constructed, having a diameter of 
660 feet—40 feet more than the longitudinal diameter of the Coli- 
seum—and affording space for 56,7U0 spectators. Many of the seats 
are walled up in the castle of Aiaslik, and on them may be seen letters 
and abbreviations denoting the different cunei or compartments. ‘The 
Great Gymnasium was built on the same grand scale, measuring 925 
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by 685 feet, or 15 acres, which is twice the size of the enclosure of the 
British Museum. It opened on the Forum and city port, and has 
. been frequently mistaken for the Temple; but there appears to be 
sufficient evidence that the large subterranean vaults, which have 
excited so much surprise, were reservoirs of water for supplying the 
baths, similar substructions having been found elsewhere for a like 
purpose ; Pococke observed numbers of earthen pipes which may have 
served as water conduits. Four large granite columns, broken and 
prostrate, still survive, and four more exist in the mosque at Aiaslik ; 
there are also four in the side aisles of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
and two in Pisa Cathedral, which are said to have been taken from 
Ephesus. The remains of other gymnasia can still be traced, and the 
columns which formed the splendid porticos of the Great Forum or 
Agora, but they are small fragments, and all belong to a late period of 
Roman art, though no doubt the city always retained its Greek 
features, and there is still to be seen the solid Cyclopean masonry of 
the old city walls, which date back to the time of the Ionian colonists. 
Other and more important monuments would probably still be disco- 
vered if means and enterprise were forthcoming for the work, or, we 
might say, if our government paid as much attention to archeology 
as the French have done ; but there is less hope of successful results 
around great cities or near the coast, than in less accessible and retired 
places, for the hand of the spoiler has always been ready to carry off 
and destroy, and, as Mr. Falkener well observes, ‘‘ whenever the 
monument in falling leaves no mound, we may be sure that the 
destruction is the work of man.” A wonderful relic of Ephesian art 
was found in 1790, and is now in St. Mark’s Library at Venice. It is 
a cameo of Arabian sardonyx, 23 inches diameter, representing Jupiter 
Kgiochus, of the rarest and most exquisite workmanship, and is men- 
tioned by Mr. Falkener as a proof of what treasures may still lie buried 
in the city of Apelles and Scopas, Praxiteles and Zeuxis. In the 
meantime we heartily recommend this volume to all who can appre- 
ciate its merits, historical, antiquarian, and artistic; its pages abound 
with knowledge and research, and its outward beauty should secure it 
a place on the drawing-room rather than on the library table. 

M. Moland’s volume on the Romances and Dramatic Literature of the 
Middle Ages,” will prove a useful contribution to the library which the 
present century has produced illustrative of the formation and growth 
of the French language from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, 
and of the strange accretions which make up that immense mass of 
fiction of which the romance of the “ Round Table” was at once the 
centre and the support. The vast bulk of these medieval monuments 
and their interminable length have scared all but a few intrepid 
students from the attempt to read them; but that their influence on 
the mind of the ages that produced them was greater than we have 
been apt to believe, is proved by the fact that when the order of the 
Templars was suppressed, the romances of the “ Holy Grail” and the 

2 “ Origines Littériares de la France.” Par Louis Moland. Paris: Diditr. 
London: Nutt. 1862. 
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Round Table were also expressly prohibited by the Pope. One por- 
tion of this work is devoted to the history of the bold part played by 
the University of Paris during the long struggle of the great Schism. 
The chapters upon the literature of the Middle Ages, as compared with 
that of classic and of modern times, scarcely accord with the general 
scope of the book, and might have been profitably omitted. 

Among the monuments of that medieval literature in which Ger- 
many is so rich, the works of Burkhard Waldis fill a prominent place, 
and his “ Esop” has found a careful editor m M. Kurz,3 whose notes 
and scholia are worthy of the curious old German classic they elucidate. 
Waldis was sent from Riga, where he was passing his cloister life, as 
one of a deputation to Charles V. in 1523, to entreat that monarch 
to devise measures against the spread of the Reformation; but a few 
years later he had renounced his ghostly calling and the ancient faith, 
and had become a zealous promoter of the Protestant cause, and a 
pitiless exposer of the weakness and abuses of Holy Church. The 
rough, grim satire of his fables is thoroughly German, and the title of 
one of them—*“ The History of two Mice who were burnt in Hutten- 
berge for eating the consecrated wafer”—is a tolerably good index to 
the nature of his grotesque humour and quaint style. 

The first volume of a compendium of German literature by Otto 

toquettet, is well written and trustworthy, though the author’s point 

of view scarcely allows him to do full justice to the vast obligations 
under which all succeeding generations have been to the Church of 
the dark ages, as the one friend and conservator of learning, when all 
outside was triumphant barbarism. The first volume of this useful 
work begins with the early dawn of German literature and its most 
ancient monument of the ninth century, the “ Hildebrandslied,”’ and 
brings us down to Johann Christian Gunther, who died in 1728. 

“There is that speaketh like the piercings of a sword, but the 
tongue of the wise is health,” saith the wise man, implying that sharp 
sayings may do useful work. The ancient® who gives us the odds and 
ends of his wisdom, takes care that not a grain’s weight shall be lost 
through softening off the rough edges, and attacks the follies and 
ignorances of the world that have most annoyed him in a hearty cut- 
and-thrust manner which, however amusing, is hardly consonant with 
the character in which he comes before us, as “ being past eighty 
years of age; such jaunty vivacity might beseem a Dandolo or a 
Lord Palmerston, but hardly belongs to a learned and scholarly man, 
laden with the hard-won experience of fourscore years. In this book 
will be found some excellent writing, many just thoughts, and a dash 
of racy originality too rare to be undervalued. The “ Thoughts” are 





3 “ Esopus von Burkhard Waldis, herausgegeben von Heinrich Kurz.” Leipzic : 
Weber. London: Triibner and Co. 1862. 

* “Geschichte der Deutsche Literatur von der iiltesten Denkmiilern auf die 
neuste Zeit. Won Otto Roquette. Stuttgart: Ebner and Seubert. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1862. 

‘An Old Man’s Thoughts about Many Things.” London: Bell and Daldy. 
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strung loosely together, and sometimes make us think of Rochefoucauld 
by their epigrammatic worldly wisdom. We subjoin a few extracts, 
which may serve as samples of the kind of entertainment in store for 
the “old man’s” readers :— 


“‘ Of the Final Cause.—To use the common language of men, first, because I 
have no other, and next, because they would not understand it if I had, I 
affirm, that from all eternity things have gone in certain cycles, as the Greeks 
call them, and things will thus go on to all eternity ; one series of things, to 
use the only expression suited to our capacities, will succeed another, and yet 
it will be no succession except to us who talk about it as such; so when 
I say that writing and reading are the final cause of the present consti- 
tution of the universe, it is plain that I am speaking in a finite sense, as a 
writer and somewhat of a reader, and that 1 do not mean to say that there have 
not been cycles in which men neither wrote nor read; and I could imagine a 
state of things in which we could do very well without either, something like 
that state in which Bramah for an infinite time was employed in the con- 
templation of his own infinite perfections. Nor do I mean to say that there 
will not be cycles in which men will have another final cause than reading and 
writing ; and I think it is probable that in other worlds, at least beyond our 
solar system, there may be now happy states of existence in which there is 
neither paper nor ink making, nor printing, nor writing, nor reading, nor re- 
viewing, and neither sermons nor pampliets.”—(pp. 23, 24.) 

‘On Schools.—When I say that everybody knows the story of the school- 
master of Falerii who took his boys out fora walk, and betrayed them to the 
Romans who were besieging the town, I only write as people now write in the 
fulness of their own knowledge and their ignorance of what others know; for 
I do not believe that every one does know history. The Romans, who were 
always generous in those early times, when we knew so little about them, and 
very ungenerous in later days when we know them better, tied the school- 
master’s hands behind his back, and gave him up to his scholars, who whipped 
him into the town. ‘The people of Falerii, after such liberal treatment, could 
not do otherwise than surrender to the Roman general Camillus. M. Tullius 
Cicero went to school when he was a boy, and distinguished himself among his 
companions, as we are told and can readily believe. ‘There was even flogging 
in the schools in Horace’s time, and he has immortalized the name of Orbilius, 
who laid on with a heavy hand, as some distinguished English masters have 
done within living memory, but they have not been recorded, so far as I know, 
in ever-living verse. I am unable to go further into this subject for want of 
the necessary learning, but I note the want of a good history of Greek and 
Roman schools, and place it among the things which I desiderate. I recom- 
mend the matter to the industry of some learned German, with a request that 
he will not be sparing in his reterences and citations; and when he has written 
his book, I can comfort him by the assurance that some Frenchman or English- 
“sp will make a light article out of it, if a penny is to be got"by the job.”— 

. 40.) : 

< Of Riches.—A wise man can discover no reasons for, and he may discover 
many reasons against, relieving his sons from the labour of working for their 
living. 1 might also urge the Christian precept.of not laying up treasures on 
earth, a precept most positive and continually enforced by éxcellent reasons ; 
but I have never yet observed that this precept is respected in the slightest 
degree except where it is enforced by the law.. As to those who are greedy 
of money in order that, they may enjoy.what.they call pleasure It 1s 
the love of sensual pleasure, which money will buy ; -and as such people must 
enjoy and will enjoy, they will do it at the expense either of friends or enemies. 
These are the wild beasts of society, whom we have.so much trouble to keep 
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down. Of them I shall only observe that we shall handle them much more 
roughly when we have learned better the due proportions between crime and 
punishment.”—(p, 59.) 

Want of space forbids our quoting from the very admirable remarks 
on “ Books” and “Style,”’ which bespeak a taste formed upon the best 
models, ancient and modern: we must be content with one more 
extract :— 

“We often read of what is called spiritual destitution, which means the 
want of parsons in particular places ; but is this spiritual destitution cured by 
adding a respectable man and a priest to the number of the destitute ? People 
should stop building churches and begin with improving stipends. More 
churches have been built since I was born than in all the time before, and the 
clergy have waxed greatly in number without waxing in comfort. If a new 
church is built and the parson is sufficiently provided, that is all well, if you 
do not at the same time call into existence a 501. curate to help him. Let us 
hear no more of the want of curates. It is the wants of curates that we should 
first supply.”—(p. 200.) 

The art of versifying is now almost as common an accomplishment 
as that of novel writing, and he who takes up a volume of poems in 
the hope of finding refreshment for his spirit and imagery for his 
fancy, will too often give up that hope as a vain delusion before he 
has cut the first ten pages. We cannot prophesy for the three small 
volumes of “ Lays,’”® “ Poems,’? and “Lyrics,” before us, that they 
will be devoured from cover to cover, but there are passages of much 
grace and sweetness in “Sybelle,’”” which comes on delicate tinted 
leaves from New York, breathing only of beauty, and peace, and love. 
The lays by Helen Macgregor are smooth, and mostly founded on 
fact, and, in consideration of their fluent harmlessness, such lines as 
these on Maria Antoinette may be satisfactory to some minds :— 

‘Prepare! prepare the guillotine! 
The royal victim comes ; 
Ye nap guard, salute your queen 
With trumpets and with drums.” 

Mr. Locker’s muse is sportive, and meddles not with such tragic 
themes, though he can display both delicacy and feeling, as witness 
one short piece entitled “OQ Domine Deus.” Here is a sample of the 
London lyricist :— 

* At Worthing an exile from Geraldine G—— 
How aimless, how wretched an exile is he! 
Promenades are not even prunella and leather 
To dovers, if lovers can’t foot them together. 
He flies the parade, sad by Ocean he stands, 
He traces a ‘Geraldine G’ on the sands, 
Only ‘G! though her loved patronymic is ‘Green’— 
I will not betray thee, my own Geraldine. 





® “Lays from History.and Romance.” By Helen Macgregor. London : Wert- 
heim, Mackintosh and Hunt. 1862. . . 

” “Sybelle, and other Poems.” By L. New York: Carleton. 1862. 

§ “London Lyrics.” By Frederick Locker. London: Basil Montague Pick 
fing. 1862. * % 
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The fortunes of men have a time and a tide, 

And Fate, the old Fury, will not be denied ; 

That name was, of course, soon wiped out by the sea: 
She jilted the exile, did Geraldine G. 

They meet, but they never have spoken since that,— 
He hopes she is happy—he knows she is fat ; 

She woo’d on the shore, now is wed in the Strand, 
And J—it was I wrote her name on the sand.” 

Mr. Muckleston’s translation of the “Frithiof Saga’? ought to 
make that famous poem better known in England than it is. How it 
has happened that a poem which has been translated into the Danish, 
Norwegian, German, English, French, Russian, and Latin languages, 
and which is to be found in almost every house in Sweden, should be 
so little known amongst ourselves, it is difficult to explain; but that 
such is the case, we may gather from the translator’s candid avowal 
that he had sent his own version to be printed before he discovered 
that any previous translation existed ; nevertheless, no fewer than four 
Englishmen had preceded him in the undertaking, the earliest in 
1835. The Scandinavian Saga upon which Bishop Tegnér founded 
his beautiful poem, is the most popular, and one of the best authenti- 
cated of all the northern legends, and is attributed by Miiller to the 
end of the thirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth century. Mr. 
Muckleston’s translation is very faithful and spirited, but those 
acquainted with the original Swedish will hardly agree with him in 
thinking that it would not have been better still had it been made 
from that, and not from the Norwegian of Foss, which, however 
excellent and worthy of its author’s fame asa poet, is not the language 
in which Esaias Tegnér thought. 

In “ Ancient Leaves,”! we have an elegant little volume of choice 
selections from the ancient poets. The translations from Homer do 
not strike us as so successful as the rest ; but the Ajax of Sophocles 
is so rendered as to enable any English reader to form some conception 
of the majestic grandeur of the original. As a sample of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s version, we quote a portion of the dialogue between Ulysses, 
Teucer and Agamemnon when they are debating whether the body 
of Ajax is to be allowed the rites of burial :— 


“ Ulys. Most unjust it were, 
Be hatred ne’er so strong, to harm a man, 
A worthy man, when dead and on the ground. 
Agam. Speaking these words, Ulysses, thou dost plead his 
Cause against thy friend. 
Olys. I do indeed ; 
And yet he had my hate, while hate was fair. 
Agam. Is it so wrong to trample on the dead ? 
Tlys. It were a triumph a good man should spurn. 
Agam. It is not easy for a king to weigh 
Right in so nice a balance. 





9 “The Frithiof Saga. A Poem.” Translated from the Norwegian. By the 
Rev. R. Muckleston, M.A. London: Belland Daldy. 1862. 

10 «* Ancient Leaves ; or, Translations and Paraphrasec from Poets of Greece and 
Rome.” By D'Arcy W. Thompson. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 1862. 
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Ulys. But a king 
Can lend an ear to a true friend’s advice. 
Agam. One who is loyal to aking should learn 
Obedience. 
Ulys. Nay, my lord, press not so far 
Thy resolution ; whoso to a friend 
Submits, is of the twain the conqueror. 
Agam. Bethink thee what this fellow was, to whom 
Thou show’st such kindness. 
Tlys. JT remember well ; 
He was my foe, but a good man withal. 
Ayam. What! would’st respect the body of a foe ? 
Utys. Yea, for his worth is stronger than my hate. 
Agam. Methinks, such words do savour of a heart 
Too shallow to conceive or love or hate. 
Ulys. Sometimes the man who went to sleep your friend, 
Wakes up an enemy. 
Agam. And would’st thou advise 
Winning such friendship ? 
Ulys. I would advise, my lord, 
A firm resolve, but not obduracy. 
Agam. Thow'lt make us cowards in the eyes of all. 
Ulys. Not cowards; nay, but honourable men. 
Agam. Thou’dst have me grant, then, burial .to this dead ? 
Ulys. I would, my lord; for I must go one day, 
Where Ajax is already. 
Agan. Even so; 
In every action is the trace of self. 
Ulys. Myself seems the best motive for myself. 
Agam. Well, well; take thou the deed upon thyself. 
* * * % * * 
Teucer. Ulysses, I do thank thee from my heart ; 
Thou hast most honourably belied my hopes, 
For thou, albeit this man’s most bitter foe, 
Alone has helped us in our need, alone 
Hast scorned to mock the unresisting dead ; 
Not like yon pair of thunder-stricken fools, 
Who came to insult this body, and to cast 
It forth without the honour of a grave. 
For this I do beseech the Olympian sire, 
The wakeful Furies and the dreaded Power 
Of Retribution, that their end may be 
In keeping with their wishes to the dead. 
But thou, Ulysses, old Laertes’ son, 
In this one thing I cannot take thine aid, 
For fear I do displeasure to the dead : 
But give thy help some other form, or bring 
Some other of the chiefs to take thy place. 
Now to my business; I will add but this, 
Thou’st proved thyself to us a friend indeed. 
Ulys. 1 could have wished it otherwise, but since 
It is thy will, I yield, and say Farewell.”—(p. 76.) 
A new translation of Dante’s Inferno" is distinguished by the 
absence of capital letters at the beginning of the lines, excepting when 





1 Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia: ‘The Inferno.’” Translated by W. P. Wilkie, 
Advocate. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1862. 
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they mark a fresh sentence, the advantage of which peculiarity is not 
obvious. The author tells us in his preface of three lines and a half 
that he has “ occasionally taken a view of Dante’s meaning, for which 
“none of his editors are responsible ;’ we have not discovered any 
serious deviations from the accepted readings, and the translation has 
the merit of conveying something of the stern grandeur of the original, 
but it is more ingenious than elegant, and is disfigured by phrases 
‘ which ill beseem the vision of hell; for instance, the line, 
“Gridando: Togli, Dio, ché a te le squadro,” 
is rendered 
“ And cried, ‘ A fig for Heaven and all her laws!” 

We have the “ Purgatorio ”’!* of Mr. Thomas, whose translation of 
the “Inferno” appeared three years ago, and who has accomplished 
with unusual success the extremely difficult achievement of rendering 
the metre as well as the meauing of the original. The volume is 
dedicated to Garibaldi and the people of Italy, and is enriched with 
copious notes evincing much reading and a conscientious desire to 
make it as complete as possible. We quote a passage from the twenty- 
eighth Canto, in order that the reader may subject it to the severe 
test of comparison with the exquisite rendering of Shelley : 


“The purest streams that from earth’s fountains flow, 
With them some taint or feculence combine, 
Compared with this which nothing hides below; 
Yet black with shade its limpid waves decline 
Under that verdant roof’s perpetual screen, 
Through which no sun or moon can ever shine. 
My steps were stay’d, but with mine eyes the scene 
Beyond the stream I reach’d, amazed to see 
The varied bloom of branches fresh and green. 
All on a sudden there appeared to me, 
As when aught strikes us with astonishment, 
Causing all other thoughts at once to flee, 
A lady unaccompanied, that went 
Singing and gathering flowers, from flowers that wove 
Along her path its rich embellishment, 
‘O lady fair, that with the rays of love 
Art warm’d, if 1 may trust the sighs which long 
Have the heart’s witnesses been wont to prove; 
May thy good pleasure move thy steps along,’ 
To her I said, ‘ Unto this brooklet near, 
So that I may distinctly hear thy song. 
For thou remindest me of what and where 
Was Proserpine at that time when her mother 
Lost her, and she her spring-time too lost then.’ ” 


MATILDA GATHERING FLOWERS.* 


“ Water of purest hue 
On earth, would appear turbid and impure 
Compared with this, whose unconcealing dew, 





12 “The Trilogy; or, Dante’s Three Visions. Part II. Purgatorio.” Trans 
lated into English, in the metre and triple rhyme of the original, with Notes and 
Tllustrations. By the Rev. John Wesley Thomas. London: Bohn. 1862, 

* ‘Relics of Shelley.” Edited by Richard Garnett. London: Moxon. 1862. 
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Dark, dark, yet clear, moved under the obscure 
Eternal shades, whose interwoven looms 

The rays of moon or sunshine ne’er endure. 

I moved not with my feet, but ’mid the glooms 
Pierced with my charmed eye contemplating 
The mighty multitude of fresh May blooms 
That starred that night, when, even as a thing 
That suddenly for blank astonishment 
Dissolves all other thought. 

A solitary woman! and she went 

Singing and gathering flower after flower, 
With which her way was painted and besprent. 
Bright lady, who, if looks had ever power 

To bear true witness of the heart within, 

Dost bask under the beams of love; come lower 
Towards this bank. I prithee let me win 

This much of thee, to come, that I may hear 
Thy song—like Proserpine in Enna’s glen. 
Thou seemest to my fancy singing here, 

And gathering flowers, as that fair maiden when 
She lost the spring, and Ceres her more dear.” 


Dr. Buchheim’s admirable edition of Schiller’s “ Wallenstein,” !3 with 
English notes, will be a boon to all German students, whether in or 
out of school, and a valuable guide to the English reader through the 
many perplexing and difficult passages which make a commentary 
almost as essential to the full comprehension of Schiller’s “ Trilogy ” as 
itis to Dante’s. We can well believe that this work “is the result 
of several years’ study and labour.” Besides his accurate historical 
notes, Dr. Buchheim adds elucidations critical and grammatical 
wherever the text requires them, and the English equivalent for every 
word which the ordinary German and English dictionaries would not 
supply. A more complete work, or one more perfectly well carried out in 
all its details, it would be hard to mention, and it supplies a want which 
al who have not been content with an imperfect smattering acquain- 
tance with Schiller’s masterpiece, must have felt. A new translation of 
“The Piccolomini,” !* though not always accurate, is eloquent and 
faithful to the spirit of the original, but he is a bold man who ventures 
to do again what Coleridge has done, and to provoke comparison with 
such a master. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Worsley’s translation of the 
“Odyssey ’’ 5 will gladly welcome the remaining twelve books, and will 
congratulate him on the completion of a work which on its first appear- 





» Schiller’s *‘ Wallenstein.” With English Notes, Arguments, and an Histo- 
real Introduction. By Dr. A. Buckheim. London : Whittaker and Co. 1862. 
4 “The Piccolomini.” Translated from the German of Schiller. By W. R. 
Walkington. London: Smith and Elder. 1862. 
4 “The Odyssey of Homer.” Trauslated into English Verse in the Spenserian 
Stanza. By Philip Stanhope Worsley, M.A. Vol, II. Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood. 1862. 
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ance, was pronounced to be the best of existing translations by this 
Review.* The author accepts Mr. Arnold’s dictum upon the superiority 
the English hexameter for translating Homer as “almost a truism,” 
and modestly gives as his only reason for adopting the Spenserian 
stanza, that it is the one which suits him best ; that he has employed 
it well, no one will attempt to gainsay. Thus wisely does he sum up 
the controversy, and reminds us that in translating Homer, as in 
other things, more depends upon the man than upon the measure : 

“The true principle would seem to be this: strive to see vividly what Homer 
sees, and then, as nearly as may be in the poet’s own words, to stamp this 
vision upon the brain of ordinary men; remembering always that it is a nobler 
success to represent the manner and the idea than to copy the phrase; and 
that, when the two forms of resemblance are at strife, the lower excellence 
must yield to the higher, the particular truth to the general, the sign to the 
thing signified. Let the results of my labours be what they may, I feel that 
on the whole I have aimed consistently at the right mark. I can truly affirm, 
that the Odyssey has been to me not so much a verbal enigma to be solved, 
as a phase of human life to be realized.” 


While so many of our high and mighty ones have been trying their 
skill in turning Homer into English verse, Professor Newman has 
been rendering the “Song of Hiawatha” into Latin,!® with the view, as 
he informs us, of affording “to learners of Latin a pleasing book which 
will smooth their way to some of the difficulties of the language, and 
allure them to enlarge their vocabulary.’ It is not very obvious how 
this ingenious adaptation of Mr. Longfellow’s poem to short Latin 
lines will serve the proposed object, though most teachers will 
recognise the force of the sentiment that “unless books are very easy, 
few pupils can read enough to get imbued with the words and genius 
of a foreign tongue: and nothing can make up for want of quantity.” 
But a student who aspires to write good Latin must form his taste on 
the best classical models, in spite of those “quantitative metres, 
unhappily adopted from Greece,” by which, according to Professor 
Newman, Latin poetry has been so much crippled ; and will the ear at- 
tuned to appreciate Virgil and Horace tolerate the “Carmen Hiawatha?” 

The title of M. Griin’s book? will ensure it the welcome it merits 
from all who value the testimony of an eye-witness to scenes and 
events which thrill the coldest heart and stir the dullest soul to 
sympathy and wonder. The author tells us he is a Westphalian, but 
if it were not for his strong anti-French “proclivities” we should 
hardly be able to believe him, so good is his French and so piquant his 
style. He was at Turin on the 18th of February, 1861, at the 
opening of the first Italian parliament, and his chapter on Count 
Cavour, though it tells us nothing new, brings before us vividly the 
image of that strong, steadfast nature, wearing out the body by 
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16 «* Hiawatha.” Rendered into Latin, with Abridgment. By Francis William 
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eighteen hours a day of work,—work so soon to be left unfinished! 
M. Griin brings out in bold relief all those difficulties which have 
stood, and will stand, for how long? in the way of a united Italy. Of 
Naples he says: “I love liberty with a fervent love, but I venture to 
say, that for the present this country must be governed by the stick, 
by the rod of the Lord, and that liberty must be administered to the 
present generation in very small doses. The South of Italy has 
nothing in common with the enlightened and civilized North, with 
the Teutonic gravity and steadiness of Piedmont, with the intelli- 
gence of Tuscany, with the tractable courageousness of Lombardy, or 
even with the comfortable middle-class spirit of Rome—still less with 
the industry and strength of her Transtiberine population.” —(pp. 279, 
280, vol. ii.) 

On the final issue of the Roman question, M. Griin writes: “The 
faithful in Italy themselves declare ; ‘If the Pope stands in the way of 
our being united and free, we cease to be romanist Christians, we will 
be Catholics, without the Pope! A little more hesitation, a little 
more obduracy, and we shail see a National Italian Church.” That 
such a consummation is far more probable than it is customary to 
think in this country, we believe; and to those who doubt it, we 
recommend a careful perusal of the remarkable work by Monsignore 
Liverani, of which M. Griin gives some account in the tenth chapter 
of his second volume. This work, published at Florence, entitled 
“Tl Papato, l’ Impero e il Regno d’ Italia,” shows up the condition of 
the States of the Church in strong, but not too strong colours; the 
author, a Monsignore, protonotary to the Holy See, canon of Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome, tells us what we have also heard from other 
Italian lips: “If the French army were withdrawn, and no force supplied 
in its place to protect the lives of the Roman clergy, in the course of 
one week, every priest and every monk would be assassinated !”” 

The volume of “ Impressions Littéraires * by George Sand, recently 
added to the Hetzel publications, consists of an Essay upon Goethe, 
Byron, and Mickiewicz, in which “ Faust,” “ Manfred,” and “ Conrad” 
are compared and analysed; of a short series of criticisms of the 
writer’s own works ; and of “ Letters to Marcie.” These last are full 
of deep reflection and striking gleams of the truth, holy and hidden, 
which every earnest soul feels must underlie all the “sick hurry” of 
our mortal life, but which only high Genius or exalted Excellence can 
make visible to human eye and sense. The “ few words” devoted to 
each of her numerous romances, tell us how and when their author 
wrote them, and abound with the pleasant egotism of one who traces 
her own growth in the books which she wrote, because to write 
was to her as much a natural necessity as to eat. Of “ Lélia,” written 
in 1833, we read :— 


“T wrote this book under a weight of deadly inward suffering—suffering, 
noral, philosophical, and religious—and which caused me agonies inconceiv- 
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able by those who are content to live without asking what is the cause and 
the end of life. Worthy friends among whom I lived, with whom I appeared 
habitually gay (for to disclose such thoughts to those who have them not, is 
simply to bore them), were struck dumb with horror when they read these dark 
and bitter pages, of which they did not understaud one word, and asked me 
how I had caught such a nightmare. Those who read hereafter the history of my 
intellectual life, will not be astonished to learn that doubt should have been to 
me so terrible a crisis. Nevertheless, there are some to whom my case does 
not appear an exceptional one. Many have suffered a thousand times more 
from the bare problem of life, than under its actual facts and its real evils. A 
false piety says that it is a crime thus to complain of the mystery in which it 
has fsa God to surround His will concerning our destiny. I do not agree 
with them; I persist in the belief that doubt is a right without which faith is 
neither a victory nor a merit.”—(pp. 111, 112.) 

“ *Les Maitres Mosaistes’ (1837) was written for my son when he had read 
but one romance, ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ which had been too much for the poor 
child’s nerves, and made him weep so bitterly that I promised to write him a 
story in which there should be no love, and in which everything should end 
happily. In order to blend some instruction with his amusement, I chose an 
actual circumstance in the history of art, and the adventures of the mosaic 
workers of St. Mark are in great part true. Ihave only added a few embel- 
lishments, and I have drawn the characters in faithful accordance with fact. I 
know not why I had so much pleasure in writing this book. I wrote it in the 
country, during a summer as hot as the Italian climate from which I had lately 
come. Never have I seen such flowers and such birds as then filled my gar- 
den.”—(pp. 122, 123.) 

It would be hard to find a more telling contrast in style, feeling, 
thought, and aim, than that between these republished pieces, and 
the collection of Essays!® by another female hand, which is now before 
us. Mrs. Grote deals with the visible and the tangible, with the 
hard facts of social economy, and the stern realities of population and 
labour, wages, and pauperism; and her book justifies the promise 
held out by the Introduction, which tells us that it is “the product 
of many years of attentive study, pursued with an honest desire to 
arrive at sound and solid convictions on various subjects of vital 
interest to my country.” This volume contains three interesting 
essays on matters illustrative of the condition of the labouring poor, 
and of the immense change which the development of agricultural 
science has brought about in many of our habits and wants. The 
remarks upon the case of the poor against the rich, and upon alms 
giving generally, will be read with especial interest now, when com- 
placent reasonings upon the just equilibrium of supply and demand 
are hushed while we obey the older law—If thy brother hunger, feed 
him. Among the short pieces which were contributed by Mrs. Grote 
to the Spectator newspaper is, “An English Ramble,” describing 
among other things her visit to the village of North Marston, in 
Buckinghamshire, where a new and very handsome church was thus 
accounted for :— 

“I expressed to the good woman, our conductress, my wonder at all this, 
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and asked who had embellished this church. Woman. ‘The Queen, to be sure.’ 
Traveller, ‘The Queen! What could she have to do with it?’ Woman. ‘ Why. 
a precious good deal, [’se warraut. Did ye never hear of one John Camden 
Neild, a great miser, what left all his money and his lands to the Queen ? 
Traveller. ‘ Well, I think I do recollect, some few years back, hearing of 2 

reat legacy which had been left to the Queen. Was it about here that the 
toa lay?’ Woman. ‘Ay, sure! Mr. Neild owned never so many farms 
round about this here place.’ Traveller. ‘ Had he any residence in the village ?” 
Woman. ‘No; he used to come and dra’ his rents his own self, and then he 
stopped with one of his tenants, handy here; he lived very close, and had 
saved up millions of money.’ Z’raveller. ‘ Millions! that’s not to be believed. 
T thought I heard that what he left to the Queen was about a hundred thousand 
pounds, or there away.’ Woman. ‘ Lor’ blessy? ’twas ever so much more nor 
that.’ Traveller. <1 can’t think it, somehow.’ Woman (looking embarrassed). 
‘Well, how much is a million?’ 7'raveller, ‘Why, a million is ten hundred 
thousand.” Woman (with a gesture of impatience, and proceeding to open an 
inner door). ‘Ah! he’d more nor that round dere away, let alone other places.’ 
Over the communion-table, and under the handsome window I have mentioned, 
is an inscription in old English characters, painted on a gold ground, in memory 
of the testator, John Camden Neild, placed there by order of the Queen.” 
—(p. 261.) 

“ Among the “ poetical pieces,” are some stanzas to Lady Theresa 
Lewis, “ with a ring, in which was enclosed a portion of John Hamp- 
den’s hair,” which lines are prefaced by the somewhat ghastly par- 
ticulars of how Mrs. Grote became possessed of the precious lock. 
The concluding paper on the “ Law of Marriage,” while recognising 
the institution of the Court of Divorce, and the law for securing to a 
wife her own earnings, in case of cruelty or desertion, as steps in the 
right direction very justly points out the great amount of hardship 
which these ameliorative measures leave unredressed ; and those who 
have taken the pains to examine honestly into this most painful 
question will be ready to agree with Mrs. Grote’s final dictum :— 

“Although it is not likely that unhappiness will ever disappear from con- 
jugal, any more than from single life, yet, viewed as a measure dictated by 
Justice, and sanctioned by the practice of European nations, I believe that 
equal rights over property would tend to raise and ameliorate the condition of 
a wife, and, by so much, augment the morality and comfort of the household, 
toa greater extent than any other change 1 could point out, likely to find 
favour with English modes of thought and feeling.”—(p. 293.) 

Among the gift-books of the season, the dainty volume for which 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Taylor have supplied the letter-press claims a fore- 
most place. Thirty designs by Mr. Birket Foster, composed of 
the simplest elements of English home scenery, are reproduced from 
wood engravings by the brothers Dalziel with wonderful success, 
exhibiting such delicate truthfulness of form, and such admirable 
effects of light and shade, that the eye asks for nothing more, and 
dwells with delight on the soft woodlands, and the deep glades, and 
the still, shining brook, with its variegated leafy fringe, till, even beside 
a Christmas fire, we seem to be surrounded by the very sounds and 
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perfumes of summer. The verses are above the usual standard of such 
contributions, and really embellish the illustrations they interleave; 
when to these perfections we add a tasteful and sumptuous binding, 
we think we have demonstrated that this book fulfills all the conditions 
of a Christmas gift-book in a manner to satisfy the most fastidious taste. 
Dr. Franz Reber’s ponderous quarto“! is illustrated by very accurate 
lithograph drawings of all the ancient remains in and around Rome, 
and supplies in one volume much that has hitherto been to be sought 
for in many. Good maps anda plan of the modern city add to its 
attractions. We note one error in the view of the ruins of the Forum, 
where “ ‘l'empel” instead of * ‘Triumphbogen,” is inscribed under the 
arch of Septimius Severus. 

Dr. Housse’s small treatise on the historical character of Faust,” 
though learned, is brief, and also clear. Condemning the modern in- 
credulity on such matters, the author examines into the contemporary 
authorities for the facts of “the damnable life and deserved death of 
Dr. John Faustus,” and having found them conclusive in so far as 
they prove the belief that such a man did live, and did sell himself to 
the devil, he proceeds to argue upon the possibility and probability of 
such a transaction, and cites many honoured names to establish the fact 
of demoniacal possession. It is not our province to follow his specu- 
lations, but the curious in such inquiries will find these pages in- 
structive. 

An “ Asthetical Exposition of Hamlet” labours earnestly to upset 
the theory propounded by Gervinus, apropos of a few words of 
Goethe’s, that Shakespeare intended to portray in Hamlet the agonis- 
ing struggle between a deep sense of a duty to be performed, and an 
equally strong consciousness of natural and inherent inability to per- 
form it. 

More recondite still is the theory set forth in “Alter Ego,’’* in which 
it is shown that Shakespeare’s object in the “ Merchant of Venice ” was 
to offer a delicate homage to his noble friend the Earl of Southampton, 
who is represented by Bassanio, Antonio being the poet himself. But the 
profound subtleties of the anonymous author almost tempt us to 
think that he has a mind to try the credulity of critics, and that his 
“ study ” is a mock specimen of the figurative mode of interpretation. 

Mr. Wheatley’s little volume” contains all that any one can desire 
to know about Nuge Literarie, and more than most readers will have 
patience to digest on the knotty perplexities of Lipograms, Chronograms, 
Logograms, and Palindromes. Anagrams, it appears, are as old as 
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Moses, whom Camden supposes te have invented them, and a very 
good one upon the siege of Tyre by Alexander, shews their antiquity 
in Greek. ‘ When Alexander was about to raise the siege of ‘l'yre, 
he saw in a dream a Satyr leaping round him, trying to seize him. 
He consulted his sages, who read in the word Satyr —Tyre is thine 

Zarvpos 

2a Tupos, 
and on the following day the prediction was accomplished,” [p. 75.] 
Mr. Wheatley has done well to preserve the prettiest anagram in our 
language, namely, that of 

“ Florence Nightingale, 
Flit on, cheering angel.” 

Eleven volumes of the new edition of De Quincey’s works” are now 
published. The essays in these six volumes embrace all subjects, 
beginning with “Judas Iscariot,” and ending with “ Falsification of 
English History,” and exhibit the same great beauties with the same 
intolerable wordiness which we have already noticed in our previous 
mention of the five preceding volumes. That De Quincey could write 
with a force and elegance seldom attained to, will be questioned by no 
one even superficially acquainted with his works; such essays as “ ‘The 
Theban Sphynx,” and “ Protestantism,” could only have been written 
by a consummate master of style as well as an ingenious and subtle 
thinker ; but these excellencies are often obscured behind a cloud of 
rambling words in which the ideas float loosely and feebly, and make 
us involuntarily think of the daily half-pint of laudanum under whose 
deadly thrall those brilliant faculties were benumbed. Sometimes page 
follows page of such just thinking and scholarly writing, that we seem 
to be going on prosperously towards the goal where we shall find the 
solid result, in the form of a distinct idea or a piece of detinite trust- 
worthy knowledge ; but no—this we hardly ever do find; we are sud- 
deuly drawn aside into some vexatious byeway, or plunged into a 
thicket of conjectural interjections, or decoyed into labyrinthine notes 
which lead, only too seductively, far away from the question in hand. 
As they stand, the disproportion of words to matter must prevent 
these volumes from attaining the popularity enjoyed by many inferior 
books, but to many their style will be an abiding charm, and no 
student of English should be unacquainted with them. In spite of 
their many faults of diffuseness, vagueness, and rambling incomplete- 
ness, many of these essays exhibit a mastery of language and rare 
felicity of expression seldom to be equalled in modern literature. We 
specially note the preface to the sixth volume as a sample of the rhetoric 
of scorn. It would be hard to point to a more complete effect than is 
there produced in a few sentences of scathing indignation upon the 
life and character of Josephus ; every word has its separate sting, and 
at last the whole man seems to be shrouded in everlasting contempt, 
penetrating and overwhelming as a sandstorm. 





%6 De Quincey’s Works, Author's Edition, Vols. VI., VII., VIII., IX., X., 
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The appearance of “Orley Farm,”’? complete in two substantial 
volumes, will have been hailed by all those whom self-denial and regard 
for their own equanimity enabled to withstand the temptation of 
reading the monthly numbers, and of experiencing the harrowing 
suspense which was endured by many amiable persons as to the issue 
of Lady Mason’s trial. It may be a question whether the reward of 
such abstinence is equal to the merit; whether the skilful apportion- 
ment of interest to twenty monthly numbers does not in some measure 
injure the harmony of the work as a whole; but of the merits of the 
work itself, and of its wide popularity, there can be no question. 
Scarcely ten years have elapsed since the publication of “ The Warden” 
—a volume of undoubied cleverness and pungency, but exhibiting 
none of the unmistakeable originality by which the “ Pickwick Papers” 
or “Vanity Fair’ at once laid hold of the public; and yet at the 
present time, it may be fairly said that Mr. Trollope has become the 
rival, if not the equal, of his elder brethren, and that the reputation to 
which he has attained has been well and honestly earned. He is fast 
securing his place as the popular favourite, and to know and read his 
books will soon be as much an acknowledged necessity as to take the 
Times or to possess a photograph album. Indeed, with this latter 
institution, Mr. Trollope’s novels have many qualities in common, and 
so long as the taste for an unlimited interchange of carte de visite 
portraits prevails, we may, without rashness, predict an almost un- 
limited spread of his works. We fancy we can discover in “ Orley 
Farm” the opening of a new mine. With the exception of Mr. Chaf- 
fanbrass, all the characters are new; the bishop and Mrs. Proudie, 
dean, archdeacon, and rector appear no more, not so much as a curate 
takes any part in the whole plot which hangs exclusively on the 
question of a forged will. But we are introduced, and not much more 
than introduced, to two young barristers, whose future career, we have 
little doubt, we are intended to know more of hereafter. We antici- 
pate a series of studies of the legal world, elaborate illustrations of 
the action and reaction of professional influences and _ individual 
character, vivid sketches of the various orders, and faithful delineations 
of each distinctive class and sub-class—Baron and Puisne—conveyancer 
and pleader—silk and stuff—attorney and clerk. Nor need imagina- 
tion pause here. Why should the other learned profession be left 
out? With such evidence as we already possess of Mr. Trollope’s 
capacity, is it too much to expect that in the course of another ten 
years he will be able to exhibit the medical world as elaborately as he 
has already portrayed the clerical ? 

“Orley Farm” is, we think, the most interesting, as it is certainly 
the most powerful and the most carefully finished of all Mr. Trollope’s 
novels. In spite of a good deal that is tedious, and more that is com- 
mon-place, the story is thoroughly well conceived, and its details 
worked out with marvellous industry. Readers of all classes will 
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delight in Sir Peregrine and his grandson, Judge Staveley and his 
daughter, the tragi-comedy of Mr. and Mrs. Furnival’s querelle de 
ménage, and the broad fun of the Christmas festivities in Great St. 
Helens. But it is on the character of Lady Mason that the author 
has expended the most study, and which is worked out with his best 
dramatic efforts. Opinions will differ as to his success, and still more 
as to the possibility of developing such a character in the midst of 
such surroundings. For ourselves, we cannot think it altogether suc- 
cessful. Lady Mason comes before the reader as a woman oppressed 
for twenty years by the secret consciousness of a great crime; we are 
told of her extraordinary strength of character and of her devoted love 
for the son for whose sake her crime was committed, and we are made 
to feel that her beauty of person and a certain irresistible attractiveness 
win for her a place in the dry heart of Mr. Furnival her counsel, the 
romantic love of poor chivalrous old Sir Peregrine, and the beautiful 
affection of Mrs. Orme. It may be that, as the reader suspects her 
guilt from the first, he is intended to feel the contrast between the 
outward woman, whom all love and respect, and the inner blight upon 
the soul, which makes him dislike while he pities. At any rate, this 
is the result; we see only a poor wretch, whose power over the hearts 
of the good and pure we believe, but do not understand; and when 
(knowing what she has done, and that others may soon also know) she 
has accepted Sir Peregrine’s offer of marriage, and, in thinking over 
the effect this step will have on her son, she says to herself, “ 1 have 
toiled for him, rising up early, and going to bed late; but the ‘ thief 
cometh in the night and despoileth it’ ”’—our pity will melt into disgust 
at so great a perversion of feeling. The foolish charge so often made 
against writers of ficti: 1, that vice has been made interesting, is 
certainly out of place here, and Mr. Trollope has touched with a wise 
and tender hand upon contradictions and inconsistencies in human 
nature which we may ignore, but cannot banish. He is too honest an 
observer of life, and too sympathetic a student of the human heart, to 
keep out of sight the unsatisfactory truth, that the tragedy of existence 
is more often owing to the union in one breast of great imperfectly deve- 
loped virtues with small very strongly-developed weaknesses, than to 
the meeting and clash of each separately ; and he is perfectly justified 
by all experience—however unwilling preacher and moralist may be to 
admit it—in setting forth in strong relief those vast inequalities over 
which goodness and badness have no control. We know that the Sir 
Peregrines of this world do in many ways, and will, have the best of it ; 
we know that beauty and good manners, with a low moral standard, 
will win more from men than the highest excellence alloyed by 
plebeian features and a harsh voice; and we feel the force of the de- 
scription of Lady Mason when she comes to confer with her counsel 
at his chambers :— 

“When she entered the room, she was dressed very ‘plainly, as was her 
custom, and a thick veil covered her face; but she was dressed with care. 
There was nothing of the dowdiness of the lone lorn woman about her, none of 
that lanky, washed-out appearance which sorrow and trouble so often give to 
females, Had she given way to dowdiness, or suffered herself to be, as it 
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were, washed out, Mr. Furnival, we may say, would not have been there to 
meet her; of which fact Lady Mason was perhaps aware.” 


We admit the force, and we acknowledge the mean little truth ; but 
we also think that a theme so tragic, and needing for its due develop- 
ment some touch of the greater and sublimer elements of humanity, 
cannot be fitly brought down to this lowest and vulgarest level. How 
far it is consistent with the true principles of art to associate a great 
crime and its frightful and inevitable fruits with careful fac similes of 
the decorous and prosaic characters which Mr. Trollope knows so well 
how to draw, we have no space here to discuss. But whatever may be its 
faults, there are scenes and passages in “ Orley Farm” which abundantly 
show that its author can touch the finer and more plaintive cords of the 
heart with a true and delicate hand, as well as exhibit to an unpoetical 
generation its own lineaments in unadorned and unmitigated simplicity. 

No desire to make vice interesting can be detected in the next 
two-volume story before us, in which is contained a truly horrible 
revelation of the woes of a sweet and angelic being delivered 
over to the tender mercies of a husband who has paid ten thousand 
francs to her mother for her, and oi a sister-in-law, who begins by 
stealing her jewels, and ends by giving her poison. We hope M. le 
Préfect of Droumar, and his diabolical sister Victoire de Molin are the 
offspring of a lively imagination, and not intended to be regarded as 
average specimens of French humanity. The other personages in the 
tale are hit off with some skill, and a certain M. De Méry, who 
shrinks from cold water, and dreads nothing so much as being dull or 
catching the English disease of “worry,” is drawn with much 
piquancy. He thus details his experiences in London :— 

“«T have had very much trouble, indeed, so that those two or three days I 
spent in London seemed long and ti’some to me. I can laugh now, but it does 
not make you laugh when people stand looking as if they thought you madman 
or drunken. ‘The next day after I arrive, well, I say, I must have a bath; I 
shall not take it here, I shall go some distance for it, and then walk home— 
this for my health—I am very particular for my health. They tell me some 
place—Chelsea, I think—where I may find the bath. I go; it is not a very 
nice place, small, and I think not very clean, but Igo in. I say to a man 
there, ‘I want a bath.’ ‘Yes, sir; what eat, sir?’ I look at him. Mon Dieu! 
I think how foolish is this man. I say, ‘No, thank you; I take the bath.’ He 
say again, ‘ What eat, sir P? What ti’some creature is this man. ‘ No, thank you, 
not now, aftair.’ He again repeat, ‘ What eat, what eat, sir?’ I begin to feel 
rather angry. I did not think the English so barbare people, to eat just before 
the bath. Well, this poor man is perhaps ignorant, so I tell to him, ‘In France 
we eat aftair the bath, not before; it is bad, it derange the stomach to go into 
hot water aftair one has eaten.’ The man turn red, angry, I think ; he say some 
rude word, then he go away. Presently he come back mith a thermometair in the 
hand; he calls out enough to make me deaf. ‘ What eat for your bath ?—show 
with your fingure.’ ” 

The story of “Winifred’s Wooing” confines itself rigidly 
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to the business in hand, and is a mild, inoffensive rendering of the 
Taming of the Shrew, in which the feeble, petulant struggles of a 
foolish pretty girl, against the restraining force of her plain-spoken 
lover, are described with a good deal of cleverness and naiveté. The 
authoress explains the small scope she has allowed herself in a post- 
script which should disarm criticism, confessing that she knows her 
heroine is good neither for example nor warning, but that her ambition 
will be satisfied if her little tale amuses “ some tired or idle hour.” 

Whether a still smaller tale, with a much more ambitious title, would 
ever achieve as much one might have doubted, but for the “second 
edition”’ on the title page of the “ Wearmouth Abbots,” which would 
seem to prove that there is still a public innocent-minded enough to 
enjoy such recreation as is promised by this “ Introduction :’’— 

“ Although a ‘tale,’ if taken up to wile away an hour of ezzui, we predict 
disappointment ; it is fitted only for grave and thoughtful readers. Nor among 
them are we free from peril. To discern excellence in celibates may offend Pro- 
testant prejudice; the proposal to elevate orthodoxy into a philosophy may be 
dissonant to modern habits of thinking; and the abstruse discussions of learned 
monks, however congenial to the recluse ecclesiastical mind, will, we fear, be 
scarcely appreciated by those who, in order to accomplish their herculean task 
of reading much, must necessarily read rapidly, and cannot therefore read well.” 

“The Two Catherines”*! gives us the history of a foundling girl 
and boy, of whom the former narrowly escapes losing her fortune and 
her identity by means of another unprincipled “ Catherine,’ who, 
instigated by her Irish lover—a hideous compound of impudence and 
villany—contrives to lay claim to both. The scene is laid in the last 
century, and Johnson and Goldsmith appear, talking and acting 
as their biographies would suggest toa not very creative fancy. 

Space does not permit of our giving more than the titles of “Norman- 
ton,’ a very pretty, well-written tale ; “ Les Esclaves,”** an ugly and 
repulsive story of slave life in Cuba; one little volume of witty, semi- 
caricatured tales by the late Wilhelm von Merckel* ; three somewhat 
tedious stories by Otto Roquette*; and the first, volume of a new 
novel, by Arnold Ruge.*6 


Sanscrit,7 it would seem, is becoming decidedly fashionable; for 
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who will venture to question the charms of a study patronized by 
young and accomplished ladies? A year ago we remember having 
read in the preface to an edition of a unique Sanscrit MS. that the 
editor “would probably have been compelled to abandon his plan (of 
giving a facsimile of it), had he not been able to avail himself of the 
assistance of a talented young lady, Miss Amelia Rattenbury, who, 
while devoting herself to the study of Sanscrit, came to his rescue,” 
and now again we have the agreeable surprise of meeting with a 
translation, from the original, of the first book of the “ Hitopadesa,” 
by Miss Florence Jacomb, who offers it to the public under the title 
of “Indian Fables from the Sanscrit of the Hitopadesa.” 

The “ Hitopadesa” (literally “ salutary instruction”’) is the great fable, 
book of the East, which, by the popularity it has acquired, has thrown 
into shade even the older works, such as the “ Panchatantra,”’ whence it 
professes to have been derived. The sources from which it has sprung, 
and the new material it added to them, have exercised their influence on 
the fable literature of all the civilized nations of the East and West; 
and the “ Hitopadesa”’ has this in common with the Bible, that it not 
only contains much excellent morality and advice, but that there are 
no books which can boast of as many translations into foreign 
languages as these two. The framework of this remarkable book is 
simply, this: A king, though distinguished by all the virtues of 
royalty, had, nevertheless, the misfortune of having sons so unruly and 
vicious that all his endeavours to lead them to the path of morality were 
unavailing. In his trouble he called together his pandits, and stated 
to them the cause of his grief and perplexity. Upon hearing him, one 
amongst these wise and learned men, by name Vishnusarman, rose and 
promised to the king to give such instruction to the .young princes, 
as would, in a few months, rescue them from their evil courses. It is 
this “salutary instruction ” which is contained in the series of fables 
of which we are speaking. The method consists in freeing the lessons 
which were to be administered to the wicked princes from all the 
bitterness of personal and dry rebuke. Human weakness is illustrated 
for the most part by the history and proceedings of animals, which are 
represented as rational agents ; and lessons of morality, propriety and 
prudence are thus delivered on, what we may term, neutral ground. 
And lest the attention of the youths should flag, the author, in 
distributing his subject-matter over four books, in the manner familiar 
to us from the Arabian Nights, disposed his fables so artistically, that 
the curiosity of his hearers could not rest satisfied before reaching the 
end of each book. The fables themselves are written in prose, their 
morals and the ideas they suggest are conveyed in verse. That the 
former are now pretty much the same as when they came from the 
reed of the original compiler, there is little reason to doubt; the 
loose manner, however, in which those verses intersect or conclude 
the tale, has proved evidently too strong a. temptation for the 
numerous owners or copyists of the work ; for it is obvious that many 
of the verses were interpolated at various epochs of Sanscrit literature, 
and that a sound critical edition of the text would probably have to 
go still farther than the distinguished scholars, Lassen and Schlegel, 
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went in lopping off the parasitical poetry which overgrew the prose- 
stem of the original work. 

Whether the natural tact of the female mind, which so often in- 
stinctively arrives at results requiring laborious research on the part 
of men, or whether a careful study of the history of Sanscrit fables 
determined Miss Jacomb to pass over, in her translation, as a rule, the 
verse portion of the “ Hitopadesa,” and in giving-merely that part, in 
prose, which contains the fable itself, we have no means of knowing. 
But if we consider the critical difficulties in question, we certainly 
cannot find any fault with her for having suspended, as it were, her 
judgment on a matter which is far from having been settled by old and 
accomplished Sanscritists. And bearing in mind the popular object 
she had in view—as she informs her readers in the preface—we must 
even admit that the selection she has made is more likely to impress 
the general reader with the plan on which the fables of the “ Hitopa- 
desa” were written, than if she had allowed her mind to be diverted 
by the moral reflections or loose quotations, which sometimes provoke 
the impatience of the uninitiated. It is, perhaps, from considerations 
of a kindred nature that Miss Jacomb has allowed her translation, 
otherwise good and literal, now and then to deviate from the original. 
In this respect we must own, however, that we wish she had strictly 
confined herself to the words of the Sanserit text; for, though there 
is often much in the latter which must appear strange to the 
popular English reader, we believe that the skill and taste which 
distinguish her rendering of the text, would have easily sug- 
gested to her mind the means of overcoming these minor difficulties, 
and thus of preserving to the reader sundry traits of Hindu life and 
character which, in their turn, she might have explained in some addi- 
tional and instructive notes. And, in this case, her excellent little 
book would not only have attained the object which she unpretendingly 
proposed to herself, but have become a valuable assistance to the San- 
scrit student, who is anxious, not for the zsthetical enjoyment which 
is the charm of female life, but for passing successfully his civil ser- 
vice examination for India. 

As an instance of the happy manner in which Miss Jacomb has 
rendered the Sanscrit text, we will quote merely one of the shortest 
fables, which strikes us as being @propos also in other respects. It 
runs as follows :— 

“There was in the forest of Brahm& a great elephant, called Karpuratilaka ; 
there was also a troop of jackals, and they, having noted that elephant, delibe- 
rated how they could by stratagem kill him; for they decided he would last 
them for four months. Then a certain old jackal promised to compass his 
destruction by the power of his superior knowledge. Soon after, the rogue 
drew near to Karpuratilaka, and having made obeisance by prostration, he 
said, ‘Godlike sir, deign to favour me with a look.’ The elephant replied, 
‘Who art thou, and whence comest thou? He answered, ‘I am a jackal 
despatched to your honaur by the assembled beasts dwelling in this forest. 
They have decided that it is not fitting longer to remain without aking. There- 
fore, your honour, adorned by all kingly virtues, has been nominated to the 
sovereignty of this forest ; and that the feahs moment be not lost, let us imme- 
diately set out, oh king!’ So they set out, for Karpuratilaka became possessed 
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of a lova for power, and running quickly dlong a road through a quaking bog, 
after the jackal, he soon stuck fast. The elephant called out, ‘Friend jackal, 
what now is to be done? I am fallen into a great bog.’ The jackal, laughing, 
said, ‘ Your highness must take hold of the tip of my tail with your ha 4 and 
I will draw you out. This is the fruit of your confidence in my speech,’ 
Whereupon the unfortunate elephant was eaten by the jackals.” 


But the literary merits of Miss Jacomb’s translation have nearly 
made us unjust to the taste displayed in the mechanical arrangements 
of her work. For we had almost forgotten to mention that it is one 
of the most beautiful specimens of typography we have ever seen, and 
is rivalled only by those which of late years have issued from the press 
of Mr. Stephen Austin. The present work has been chromo-litho- 
graphed by Mr. W. R. Tymms, and all we can say is, that he has 
acquitted himself of his task in the most creditable manner. It is 
impossible for us to describe here the tasteful labour expended on the 
lettering, on the design of the borders, on the little pictorial illustra- 
tions placed at the head of each fable, and the brilliant effect produced 
by the skilful arrangement of the colours employed in the printing. 
As each page is a little work of art in itself, we must content ourselves 
with pointing to the general result, which is satisfactory in a high 
degree. If we had to express a desire—in case Miss Jacomb should 
gratify the public with a continuation of her translation of the “ Hito- 
padesa”—it would be this, that the artist who so cleverly designed the 
little illustrations just mentioned, should in his future sketches 
embody some of the results which he might derive from a study of 
Kaulbach’s illustrations of Goethe’s “ Reineke Fuchs.” 








